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“SANDY” 


CHAPTER f 


JuvitH closed her eyes. She remained seated at her desk, 

quiet as a statue. She was quiet like this while her heart raced 
with a dream. Last night a beautiful thing had happened to 
Judith. Some one said to her, “Oh, Jude, you’re the darlingest 
thing on the earth!” 
__ She was not used to words like these. She wasn’t the kind of 
girl who wins such tribute. Those who loved Judith said she 
had “soul” in her face, but others called her “plain” —exceed- 
ingly plain. 
_ Judith herself knew she was homely. “I’m just out and out 
homely!” she murmured after many an agonized scrutiny of 
her image when she became cruelly aware of her large mouth, 
her tan skin and straight drab hair. Once an older woman 
‘noticed her eyes; said they were magnificent. Overhearing 
this, Judith found it hard to breathe. It was the first time any- 
one had seen a comeliness in her face. 
__ And how she worshiped beauty—fog drifting with forlorn 
rhythm over hilltop; trees grown still against the twilight sky. 
‘She could grow mute with joy watching a sunset. She would 
feel within her a yearning; a sweet, aching want as if she must 
‘reach out her arms and draw close to her being the loveliness 
she saw. 
 Life—its mystery—the taunt of her unknown future filled 
ther with eager longings. She pictured herself doing brave, 

plendid deeds ; pictured herself sought after, adored— 


4 But she had a bump of rugged common sense. She came 
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back to reality with a mocking “Very likely, Judith Moore! 
What would a man—that kind of a man—want with a hulk 
of a girl like you?” 

She would want to cry asking this, but her pride rushed 
up in a flame. She always managed to hold her head very 
high whispering gruffly to her storming, imperious youth: “I 
don’t want love! I don’t need it. I never think of men or 
marriage! I can get along alone!” 

This grim sentence only sent her back more clamorously to 
her dreams. Romance would come to her all right! Some god- 
like man would see into her heart, how gay it was, how noble. 
He would be enthralled by this inner beauty. They would 
recognize each other instantly. He would say, “Judith, I’ve 
searched the world over for you!” She would answer with a 
glad, mighty tranquillity, “I’ve waited!” 

There were many versions of this rapt scene—all of them 
piercingly tender. Sometimes Judith chose a moonlit garden 
whose, she didn’t consider; sometimes they would meet at a 
dance; again they would be standing on a ship far out at sea. 
All girls, especially plain ones, cherish wild hopes like this. 

But last night—why, last night Douglas said to her, “Oh, 
Jude, you’re the darlingest thing on earth!” She repeated it 
softly ; a warm huskiness filled her mouth. 

* =. * * * * * 


It meant nothing, of course. She and Douglas had known 
each other years. She couldn’t remember when they first 
started taking long walks together—almost since the day he 
and his mother, Emma Keith, had moved into the flat next 
door. From the very beginning he told her his hopes and how 
he intended to make it up to “Em” for the way she’d sacrificed 
educating him, 

He told her about the girls he liked. There was that angel 
in his class at college. Judith listened in a soft, understanding 
way. When the angel passed, it was the little blonde typist 
in the law offices where he got his first job. Then it was the 
stately Miss Kane. He was very glowing about them all, talk- 
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ing to Judith as though she were a hundred and fifty years old. 


But last night he came over all a chuckle. He pulled the 
dish towel from her hands with a breezy: “Gee, you’re the 
pokes in this shack. Em and I finished hours ago. Get your 
hat—got something great to tell you.” 

They walked up Fulton street—quickly because he was ex- 
cited with his amazing good luck. The newspaper he’d worked 
on at college offered him $25 a week. Think of it—twenty-five 
dollars!' And he had only to write about 300 words a day— 
short, snappy stuff of current events illustrated with goofy 
drawings. What a pipe! 

They reached Alamo Square—looking far out to the lights 
blinking so daintily—little golden midgets jumping on the 


_ water. “Pretty lucky, Jude? Now I can blow you to a good 
- show every seven months or so.” 


Judith trembled. He had hold of her hands, waiting with 
boyish eagerness for her approval. She loved the ardent look 


.in his rich, dark eyes—loved their sweet, direct gaze. 


She said: “Oh!” Tears ran down her cheeks and she 
gulped: “I’m so glad—so awfully glad. Oh, Doug, isn’t life 


gorgeous!” 


He gave her a quick pull toward him, laughing in her face: 


_ “What a nut! What a queer, darling thing! Jude, you’re the 


_ darlingest thing on the earth.” 


She walked homeward, drenched in happiness. For a long 


_ time that night Judith sat on her bed smiling into the darkness, 
_ telling herself with an eager anguish: “Oh, it was nothing— 

nothing—I wonder—” She loved Douglas Keith. She ad- 
mitted it to herself with a boundless unrestraint that was both 


ecstasy and pain. 
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* * * * * 2 * 
All morning she thought of him. She was so glad it was a 


Saturday—so glad when the other girls in the office began leav- 
ing. She was in no hurry to return to the commonplace flat 
in Fulton street—home, where she was cherished, of course, 
_ but taken for granted ; expected always to “act like a sensible 
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person and be thankful she had good health and the use of all 
her limbs.” This was one of Mrs. Moore’s formulas for keep- 
ing her children’s feet firmly on the ground. 

Judith hated the violent way her mother and sisters had of 
flouncing on her thoughts with an irritated: “What in the 
world are you mooning about! Why don’t you get up and do 
something! I don’t know how you can sit there so idle!’ As 
though mere motion were the most laudable thing in the world. 

It was pure luxury to loiter undisturbed in the deserted office. 
Judith drew the black oil cloth cover over her typewriter— 
absently, lost in a great sweetness. 

The door opened, a voice laughed, a little gust of perfume 
fluttered in Judith’s face. She blinked as one rudely and un- 
willingly awakened. 

Then she jumped up with a bound of joy, mumbled glow- 
ingly: “Sandy! Of all things!” 

A tall, lightsome girl caught Judith’s hands. She filled the 
room with vividness; with charm-as though the sun had come 
up unexpectedly or a song trilled. She talked gayly with little 
throaty laughs, stopping three or four times to kiss Judith’s 
flushed cheeks, 

She was Sandy McNeil, Judith’s cousin, the most capti- 
vating person Judith knew. Everything that was romantic or 
unusual, she coupled with Sandy. 

Judith’s mother was a McNeil. From infancy Evelyn 
Moore’s children perceived that this was an honor—a kind of 
kingly privilege. They were aware that Evelyn McNeil had 
stepped down woefully when she married their father. Mrs. 
Moore never allowed the self-effacing husband to forget that 
she had “given up everything—made a complete sacrifice of 
her life” to become his wife. 

* * * * * * * 


The greatest compliment she ever paid her daughters was to 
say: “You’re a McNeil!” In the same way, she charged to 
the father’s heritage all the unpleasant traits that cropped out 
in her children. Mrs. Moore was a colorful, domineering 
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woman. Her children resented her tyrannies, yet they adored 
her; they hung on her words, quoting her as though she were 
infallible. Argument ended when one or the other could bol- 
ster her cause with: “Mamma said so!” So they regarded it 
almost an insult to be told with aggrieved impatience: “I de- 
clare to goodness, you’re a regular Moore!” 

In Sandy was concentrated all the gay distinction; all the 
beauty of the McNeils. Sandy had that thin, wistful figure. 
She had white skin, its pallor made haunting by the intense 
black of her eyebrows; the intense red of her hair. More than 
this, she seemed to move in color and music. 

Her visits to the city were the thrills of Judith’s existence. 
They had become friends three years previous when Sandy’s 
father wrote to his sister inviting the youngest daughter, who 
happened to be Judith, to his home in Santa Barbara for a 
vacation. Since then every month or so Sandy dashed into the 
office where Judith worked and they went off together on a lark 
that for Judith was a priceless adventure. 

She loved walking into the Palace with Sandy. She felt 
proud as though she were displaying some rare exotic flower. 
She would whisper eagerly: “Sandy—the way men stare at 
you!” 

The head waiter knew Sandy. He ushered her to a table in 
the very center of the room. She accepted tribute as a queen 
might. 

Now Sandy drew off her gloves. Judith watched her. 
Finally she reached over and touched Sandy’s hand where a 
diamond the size of an almond glowed. 

Sandy laughed: “Oh, I forget to tell you. I’m somewhat 
engaged.” 

Like taking a glass of water! As though one became en- 
gaged every ten minutes! 

Judith, tense with her own emotions, asked softly: ‘Who? 
Is he glorious?” 

Sandy’s brows raised whimsically: “Well—he might be 


called poetic. He’s somewhat fragile. I think it may be quite 
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charming floating down Lake Geneva in a gondola while he 
sings me ballads. He’s an Italian—terribly rich.”’ 

“You love him? Sandy, do you love him achingly ?” 

Sandy began to laugh. Then she frowned impatiently: 
“Heck, Judy, don’t take it all so seriously! It’s not a funeral. 
I said I’m engaged. I didn’t say Pm married.” 

Judith stared at her accusingly: “Do you get engaged to a 
man if you don’t intend to marry him?” 

“You can only marry one of them!” Then Sandy leaned 
forward: ‘How can you tell if you love a man, Jude? How 
do you know when the thing you feel is love?” 

* * * * * * * 


Judith’s blood came very warmly to her face, making her 
eyes shine. “You know it all right! It’s love when you feel 
glad all over because he’s near. It’s love when you walk along 
the streets turning this way and that, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of him. It’s love when you almost faint if he looks straight in 
your eyes or touches your hand . . . it’s love when you 
wish and wish that he’d only stoop down quick and kiss you—” 

“That’s not what I’ve got! But say, Jude, you sly thing— 
how do you know?” 

“T can imagine! You won’t marry him, then?” 

“Yes—at least I’m headed that way.” 

“And you don’t love him?” 

“What does love amount to? They say it’s all the same after 
the first few months as long as the man is fond of you—” 

“After the first few months! Who'd give them up, I want 
to know!” Judith demanded hotly. “Who says it’s the same?” 

“Everyone. My mother—my father—the whole clan of 
aunts and uncles and sisters and brothers. They say that’s all 
fiction—the kind of love you’re raving about—” 

“Are they doing the marrying, Sandy—” 

Sandy grinned. “Of course! I told you he was so wealthy 
his pockets bulge—” 

“And you'll let them push you into a thing like that? Why, 
Sandy, you can have your choice of all the men in the world—” 
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“Being married won’t alter that—” but Sandy’s dark, shad- 
owed eyes were now a little frightened. She dropped them 
suddenly. She said softly: “Now I’m in for it—I usually 
manage not to think. Pushed into it! Jude—they can do it— 
I’m terribly afraid they’re going to succeed. I just feel—Oh 
I don’t know—but I may not worm out of it—” 

Sandy rose. She let her hand press on Judith’s. Sandy’s 
hand was very soft, appealing, like a child’s. “Sometimes I 
get frightened about it, Jude, just stark, coocoo frightened. I 
don’t know which way to turn—” 

In an hour of wild desolation when murder would have 
seemed right to Judith’s tortured spirit, she remembered Sandy 
as she stood then, the wistful plea on her beautiful face, the 
touch of her hand. She remembered the charm of her that 
Saturday when the dream was new in Judith’s heart. It made 
it easier to answer Sandy’s need. 


CHAPTER II 


Sanpy caught the old Spanish shawl about her, went cau- 
tiously down the back steps. She knew the squeaky boards and 
edged along the red lincrusta, avoiding them with a laughing 
exultance. At the landing she paused, blew an audacious kiss 
toward the closed door of the living room behind which her 
mother and father sat unsuspecting, dozing in after-dinner 
content. 

She was a happy thing—Sandy McNeil—as she ran through 
the fragrant, neglected garden this night of an exotic spring. 
~ Colorful as the dark-eyed senorita, a long dead cousin of hers, 
who had gone stealing through these same grape vines a misty 
hundred years ago to meet her vaquero lover. Dreadful things 
happened to Pilar Dominguez—her eyebrows shaved, the beau- 
tiful long hair clipped and she herself compelled to stand in the 
church Sunday after Sunday holding a lighted candle because 
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she had loved unwisely and too well. Sandy thought of the 
luckless girl and shivered delightedly. 

She reached out a hand. It was caught eagerly by a blond 
youth who now came fromthe shadow with a soft, relieved 
laugh: “Thought you weren’t going to make it, ole dear!” 
He swept off his hat, gave Sandy a swift, ardent kiss. They 
ran lightly with suppressed merry chatter to the gate. 

They walked toward the hills—the brown, lovely hills that 
hold.in their lap the town of Santa Barbara. They talked of 
a thousand inconsequential things, finding a great deal to laugh 
about. 

At 11 o’clock they circled back to the water, stood on the 
long pier, looking out dreamily to the lighted channel. 

Sandy’s face was a white flower, its shadowed eyes wistful, 
She was 19 and life was very rapturous. She listened hungrily 
to the boy’s words. He kissed her—intoxicating, sweet. 

“T’m going to miss you, Sandy—miss you like the very devil.” 

* af * * * * * 

Her voice came languorously: “When I’m _ married, 
Timmy? But I mean to keep my friends.” 

“Friends like me, Sandy?” 

“You most of all.” 

Timmy glanced down mockingly. “Mr. Ben Murillo, I sup- 
pose, is going to be very accommodating and allow his fasci- 
nating wife several nights a week out?” 

Sandy frowned. She often forgot she was engaged, when 
a word like this of Timmy’s or a thing Judith said recalled with 
a pinching at the heart the prospect of her marriage. She grew 
uneasy and breathless, not knowing why. She would find her- 
self wondering how the whole thing had come about. She 
would say, petulantly, as she had once to Timmy: “Oh, I did 
it to shut them up—to get a little peace and freedom.” 

Ben Murillo was pleasant—a slight, soft eyed Italian. He 
had limp hands and red lips, always a little moist. He was rich, 
traveled, experienced. Sandy’s mother and father beamed 
when he began paying court to their youngest child. Sandy 
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herself rather triumphed in his flatteries. They made her feel 
irresistible—an enchanting woman. She loved opening boxes 
of flowers; receiving costly gifts. She was quite willing for 
these attentions. 

But she wished to wave into the distant future all thought 
of a marriage. Then the family took a hand. There were long 
sessions with her mother and two married sisters. They told 
her not to be a fool. They asked her if she hadn’t enough of 
economy. The sisters said they wished they’d had such a 
chance! Indeed, they knew it was no picnic worrying along on 
two bits a year. They could love'a man with money! They 
reminded her bitingly that Alice had been a beauty and sought 
after at 19. Alice was Sandy’s single sister. Look at her now! 
Thirty and a little sour old maid! Who did Sandy think she 
was, anyway? A cultured fellow like Ben—good family— 
beautiful home. She enjoyed his company, didn’t she? What 
more was she looking for? Why did she wish to wait? 

When her mother asked this, Sandy couldn’t answer.. She 
didn’t understand her own uncertainties nor the vague hos- 
tilities Murillo aroused. 

The engagement was engineered. 

Well—what of it! Sandy remained silent, gazing at the 
waters. The moon rose. With a great silver broom it swept 
the waves, turning up captious flashes of green, yellow, crim-_ 
son. Far out, like the boundaries of another world, were the 
dark peaks of Santa Barbara’s islands. 

Sandy watched the play of color—vivid, changeful. She 
thought of herself and the many things she wanted from life— 
would they be hers? She drew a troubled breath; dashed aside 
these restless forebodings. Marriage wouldn’t dominate her! 
Other people got by with it. And they weren’t swooning with 
love for each other. She could handle Ben Murillo! She’d 
do as she pleased—now—always. 

* * * * 
- She looked up with an impetuous defiance, touched Timmy’s 


cheek and whispered these things. 


* * * 
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Timmy, who was very young and, in his boy’s fashion, very 
much in love with Sandy—gulped. He looked into her eyes, 
thinking that in the moonlight they had a-scared, imploring 
look. “You don’t know what it’s all about, do you?” he asked 
softly. “You’re just a frightened kid!” 

She shut her eyes—smiled—waited till Timmy kissed her. 
She had a gypsy exultance in these stolen hours. She felt that 
she was evening the score with some invisible foe. 

Half an hour later she was running back over the weed 
grown path. At the kitchen door she stooped, slipped off her 
shoes, went padding over the cool, earthen floor. She sniffed 
at the pots and pans hanging in old-fashioned order on the wall 
near the stove. “Not much of a hut,” she thought breezily, 
“for the blue-blooded McNeils!” 

It was an old, rambling two-story house, sadly in need of 
paint. It might have been a mansion yesterday. The doors 
and windows rattled discordantly to-day. 

But there were Spanish chests, saddles set with silver and 
rich old brocades that had been in the family since the Mission 
days. The McNeils were proud of these treasures that harked 
back to the time when the great-grandfather, Angus McNeil, 
married a Spanish girl and came into possession of a king’s 
domain. They had none of this wealth now—nothing but the 
land the house occupied. 

Sandy got safely up the old stairs. A light streamed from 
her room. “In for it!” she thought excitedly. 

Sandy’s mother sat on the bed. She was a sweet-faced 
woman growing a little plump—continually massaging the sug- 
gestion of an unwelcome double chin. 

Mrs. McNeil dearly loved her youngest daughter. She had 
no mean motives in urging Sandy to accept “that pleasant Mr. 
Murillo.” She really believed that wealth insured happiness. 
Sandy’s beauty would have a worthy setting—she would be 
saved the ache of incessant deprivation. Nothing wears down 
joy more quickly. Isabel McNeil knew it well. She rejoiced 
that Sandy would escape. It didn’t occur to the mother that 
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an empty heart might prove a graver tragedy than an empty 
purse. 

Not that she was a cold woman but she belonged to a gen- 
eration that taught its girls to look on the “joys of the flesh” 
as sinful. In her girlhood one didn’t anticipate ecstasy in mar- 
riage. A bride nobly “surrendered”—the sacrifice being justi- 
fied only because of the children. 

* * * x * * X* 


If Sandy’s mother had ever known rapture, she had long 
since forgotten about it. Her married life was settled into a 
routine—a thing of commonplace, placid habit like the morn- 
ing and evening kiss of her husband. So she was a little im- 
patient with all this fussing about love. She wasn’t the one to 
understand the visionings of a girl just nineteen. 

She now looked at Sandy with a grieved, hurt silence that 
Sandy pretended not to see. 

“Make yourself to home, Isabel,” she said airily. 

Mrs. McNeil closed her eyes severely. “Your sister, Made- 
leine, saw you. She saw you walking in the hills with Timmy!” 
“Oh, that’s all right with me—let the girl see the beauties of 

life!” 
 “Y’m not fooling, Sandy. This is no way for you to act. 

Now that you’re engaged we must expect dignity from you. 
You’re no longer a child. What do you suppose Mr. Murillo 
or his sister would think if THEY saw you?” 

“T’ll tell you, mother, I’m not just sure that I’m going to 
marry Ben. I’m a little at sea on the proposition. On the 
level, Isabella, just what is the inside dope on marriage? What 
do you know about it?” 

Mrs. McNeil gasped. “I shouldn’t think you’d make fun of 
your mother, Sandy.” 

“Not making fun, ole dear. I’m seeking information. Be- 
fore you were married, did you love my father so much that 
you almost fainted when he looked in your eyes or touched 
your hand ?” 

“Tn my day girls didn’t have such thoughts.” 
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“T’m not asking about thoughts—I’ve plenty of them. I’m 
asking about the feelings. You can’t kid me there—anatomy 
hasn’t changed any in the last thirty years.” 

Mrs. McNeill took refuge in that old defense: “How can 
you be so irreverent. Such things are too sacred to talk about!” 

“Oh, save your blushes, Isabella! I see you don’t know a 
darn bit more about it than I do. That’s all thirty years of 
marriage did for you!” 

os * * * * * * 

People thought Sandy sophisticated. She had even been 
called “Hard boiled.” Her mother was afraid of her, cher- 
ishing a secret dread that Sandy might go “too far.” Sandy 
was continually shocking them with her brazen audacities. 

But for all her daring spontaneity, her large chatter, she was 
extremely young in her thoughts . . . young and un- 
awakened. Her knowledge was of the tongue; not of the 
mind or heart. She had a great deal of information scattered 
loosely in her brain. It hadn’t been absorbed and made part of 
her consciousness through experience. She wasn’t half as dan- 
gerous as her family judged her. 

One evening after her unsuccessful argument with her 
mother she passed the living room door. She heard her uncle 
Bob McNeil speak angrily: “A marriage that will make her 
life meaningless!” He walked over to the mantle, knocked 
his pipe against the hearth. “What a rotten sport you are, 
Angus, to deliberately shut your own child out from the love 
of life; it amounts to death for a girl like Sandy.” 

A suave grunt. Sandy’s father fiddled with his watch fob, 
his eyes twinkling. “Women don’t look at it that way. They 
die of heart failure or pneumonia or dropsy. I’ve yet to know 
of a woman who died of. marriage.” 

Sandy’s ears tingled. She was conscious of a choking heat 
in her throat. She loved Bob McNeil—a dashing fellow, not 
yet thirty. What did he mean by that phrase, “Shutting her out 
from the joys of life?” 


She stopped to unwind the fringe where it had caught on her 
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- shoe buckle. She unknotted it in a tense slowness, whispering 
in a flush: “What am I in for anyway! I wonder what ’m 
~ doing—death for a girl like me—oh Lord—” 


CHAPTER III 


_ SHE swam with long, lazy strokes, her vivid hair gleaming 
like a crown. At last she made for the shore, coming out of 
the water slowly. Drops sparkled in her eyes and on the red, 
laughing mouth. 

“You’re not quitting, Sandy?” 

“Oh, I’ve got to! I’ve got to.” She held her chin upward, 
taking deep, luxurious breaths, The young man’s heart 
_ thumped, looking at that long, white throat and the dark, taunt- 
ing eyes. What a knockout she was! 

“But you'll make a sneak for the picnic Sunday? Not much 
time left for us to love, Sandy darling Ais 

“Always time for that, sweet Timmy !” 

_ His fair skin tingled, it was so young and clean. Sandy 
‘liked the snap of his blue eyes and the dimple in the middle 
of his chin. 

. With a high-hearted serenity she refused to think of a day 
Beten all this joyous adventuring would end. She drifted along, 

fencing with her parents, taking her courtship lightly; turning 
on her heel when her sisters frowned or advised. 

Now she wondered if she loved Timmy. She wished with a 
little dart of self-pity that it was he instead of Murillo they 

. wanted her to marry ; wished it was Timmy whose money would 

testore the McNeils to ease and prominence. 

_ Of course, she wanted to make things pleasant for her mother 

‘paint the old house, put new carpets on the stairs. She 
Wasn't marrying for any such reason, yet all these trifling mat- 

ters had their weight. Mrs. McNeil was a perfectly healthy 
ess, but she would say with a sadness that turned Sandy’s 
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heart inside out—she would say: “I haven’t much longer for 
this earth. I’d like a little peace and quiet in the few remain- 
ing years of my life.’ Then Sandy would cease quarreling 
with a sister or remain home to do the supper dishes or what- 
ever it might be that had induced her mother’s melancholy. 


* * * * * * * 


In the back of her mind there was always a blithe confidence 
that all would be well. She would come out on top.. Something 
would happen to end her confused uncertainty. 

It did—a small thing. An older girl wouldn’t have been in- 
timidated. But Sandy was stripped. In a pitiful way the 
young, brazen defiance snatched from her—all the bonny bluff 
gone. 

It happened on Sunday when Sandy made a sneak to go on 
the picnic with Timmy. There were just four of them. Deep 
in the Santa Barbara hills they knew of a shack where they 
could cook steaks and coffee. They left quite early in the 
morning, because Sandy must be back in time for an 8 o’clock 
dinner with the Murillo family. 

A balmy day in the middle of April. There were poppies and 
purple flag lilies splashed about the fields. They talked, they 
read to each other, they feasted and laughed. At 6 o’clock the 
light softened rapidly into dusk. 

“Ah,” said Sandy, reaching up her hands that Timmy might 
draw her to her feet, “That such bliss ends! I’ve cheated 
enough for one day.” 

The other couple were climbing into their roadster: “We'll 
race you back,” they called out. 

Sandy was just seated in Timmy’s little car when she remem- 
bered leaving her red purse with a gold vanity and a wrist watch 
Murilio had given her in its pocket. It was on the bench down 
by the grill. She sent Timmy for it. 

He came back, breathless. “Gee they’ve got a start on 
us! We'll have to put on all kinds of speed.” 

He started the car—rather he tried to start it. He fooled 
with it, looking up puzzled: “Surely the battery can’t be down.” 
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But that was it. They honked madly. The other machine 
was out of sight and hearing. 


* * * * * * * 


Then Timmy tried to push the car. They were on a deadly 
level stretch. He wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
mumbling: “I’m not finished, Sandy—don’t get alarmed—” 

He kept on for half an hour. Then Sandy said woefully: 

_ “What in the world are we to do! It looks as though it’s going 
_to pour cats and dogs. We'll never get home! They’ll have 
fifty-nine eleven fits by the time I arrive— 

“T can just see my mother standing at the window—the in- 
jured look she'll have! The way she'll say: ‘You care a great 
deal for your family, I’m sure. The one day we expect dignity 

_ from you, you couldn’t be on time. You couldn’t leave half an 
hour earlier and save us all this anxiety—” 

“You've got to do something, Timmy, or I’m ruined for 
life.” 

The shack where they had picnicked was on a side road. No 

machines passed. It was four miles to a garage. 

 “Tt’s the only thing I can do, Sandy. T’ll have to walk there 
_and phone them we're stalled “ 

_ “That means you won’t get back here till 8 o’clock, Timmy. 
We can’t—we just can’t do that. . .” 

_ There was nothing else to do. Sandy crouched in the car, 
“hunching her knees to her chin. She put her fingers childishly 
in her ears to stop the imagined voice she could too well hear. 
Now it was 7 and now 7:30. Her father would be taking out 
his big gold watch, opening it, champing his teeth. 

Now it was 8. He would say: “We'll wait no longer—the 
“hussy to treat us like this!” 

It grew dark—the hills hunched together in a vast, gloomy 
‘circle. A wind blew down from their shoulders. 

¥ Finally Timmy returned. The moment she looked at him, 
Sandy was alarmed. 

“The damn garage closed at 6 o’clock. There’s not another 
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shack in God knows how many miles. I tramped all over look- 
ing for a place to phone—” 

“Oh Timmy, didn’t you even phone!” 

“Lord, Sandy, I haven’t-got a radio concealed about me. I 
was afraid to leave you here alone any longer.” 

They stared at each other despairingly. They were ten miles 
from the main highway—it was nearing 9 o’clock and the wind 
slapped wetly against their faces. A soft rain was falling. 

“As for me, I might as well get pneumonia and die,” Sandy. 
offered cheerfully. “I’m Queen Alibi of the West, but I'll 
never get by with this! Wouldn’t you think those dumbbells 
would have turned to see if we were following. We might 
have crashed over a bank and been left there to rot.” 

Timmy turned the collar of his coat: “I hope you’re not 
very cold, Sandy.” 


“I’m freezing! Can’t you force that door open. Let’s take 
ourselves out of this deluge!” 


They went forlornly to the cottage. The rusty lock gave 
under Timmy’s furious push. 

“I feel like a dog, Sandy.” 

She was so completely unstrung that she laughed: “They'll 
have me broken on the wheel for this. Can’t you just feature 
my father sitting at the Murillo table with a starched grin on 
his face, saying to sister Beatrice: ‘I can’t imagine what is 
delaying the child. They must have had a puncture’; and to 
himself, “The vixen! I’d like to break every bone in her 
body!” 

Timmy stooped down at the hearth where embers glowed— 
he raked them up, piled on old newspapers— 

Sandy walked up and down the great, bare room. The walls 
were covered with guns and deer horns. There was a bear rug 
on the floor and a dilapidated couch in front of the fireplace, 
The glass was broken in one of the windows. The wind rushed 
through this. It made the guns rattle. . 

“I suppose to be decent, we'll have to sit up all night, Timmy. 
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Lord, I’m tired! Do you hear that tree beating against the 
~ window ?” 

In sheer nervous exhaustion she lay down on the couch, 
closed her eyes. It seemed that she had slept but a moment. 
She jumped to her feet, her heart beating wildly. 

| “What was that, Timmy? Lord, did you hear that!” 

He was sitting on the floor, his arms folded on his knees, 
his head resting. He looked up wearily. “It’s only thunder, 
Sandy—it’s been going like that for the last two hours.” 

“Two hours!” 

“Yes—It’s lo’clock . . .” 

She felt blanched—weary and aching. She went over to the 

_ window, peered into the darkness. The trees were bowing to 
_ the ground, rearing themselves backward like distraught things 
im some fearful, elemental agony. Lightning flashed. It il- 

luminated the room with a yellow fitful glare—a blanched, un- 
earthly radiance. 

Sandy shivered: “Isn’t it weird? Oh, if I’d only left that 

‘damn purse there. If we’d only managed to make them hear?” 
_ She gave a short, moaning sound, meaning it for a laugh: “I 
should care! I suppose we could stop the rain!” 

But suddenly she pressed her face against the window... 
hiding it with her hand . 

= “Oh gee,’ Timmy mumbled, putting his arm about her. 

“Don’t do that, Sandy! I wish I could do something. Don’t 

be so broken-hearted. We couldn’t help it!” 

; _ She was crying now. He kept saying: “Listen, Sandy—oh 

_don’t—Lord, don’t cry like that—” 

P BoLhey clung together, being both so miserable. 

In the noise of the storm—they heard nothing. They stood 

there i in each other’s arms. : : 

_ They thought it was but another flash of lightning 

thought it was only the wind banging at the door. 

‘ senna Timmy’s arms stiffened. He whispered: “Ye 
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his hands. Peering over his shoulder, a gasping, horrified look 
on her face, was Ben Murillo’s sister. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tuey stood there too horrified to speak. Beatrice Murillo’s — 
eyes seemed about to swallow up her face. Angus McNeil 
kept his mouth open. It was chalky. | 

It was the only thing Sandy noticed—that gaping mouth and 
the silence, stiff, raging with accusation. She felt a queer 
weakness in her wrists and her jaws. 

She got her voice out with a little hysterical catch and went 
toward them: “Hello, Beatrice! Close your mouth, father 
—keep your teeth in!” 

His jaws snapped as though someone had pounded him on 
the back. Sandy went on brazenly. “There’s no mystery about 
it. We're not having any wild intrigue. We wouldn’t choose 
a shack like this. The battery ran down, the garage was closed. 
I couldn’t walk ten miles in the pouring rain. We only came 
in here to wait till it stopped. It didn’t stop. We had to stick!” 

“You seemed to find it rather agreeable!” Each word jabbed 
out like a vicious dagger. 

“Oh, if you’re meaning the small matter of Timmy’s arms, 
well I got rather sobby when it come 1 o’clock. Timmy had 
to keep me from fainting.” 

Her father came over and took her arm: “I'll talk with you 
to-morrow morning, young man.” 

Timmy’s young mouth trembled, but he answered manfully : 
“Now, sir!” 

And Sandy, white as death, flung her chin up: “Don’t be 
ridiculous, father! Stage stuff! I suppose we should have sat 
out there in the machine and died of cold to keep the cockeyed 
world from talking! Timmy couldn’t help it.” 

Angus McNeil had large green eyes. They turned black 
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when he was angry. They were black now. He picked Sandy’s 
hat from the couch, clapped it on her head. 

She tried valiantly to carry it off with an air. She said: 
“Well, come along, Timmy. Such a nice, sympathetic father as 
I’ve got! Don’t mind that he doesn’t thank you for breaking 
a house open to save his child from the storm. Don’t mind that. 
He’s got to take us home, anyway!” 

* * * * * * * 


Sandy’s mother, her two married sisters and an older brother 

- were in the dining room, sick with the tension of waiting. Cups 
of coffee were set around the table. It had a look of nervous’ 
disorder—a hunk of French bread half eaten, a cup here, a 

_ saucer there—as though no one had remained long enough to 

__ take two consecutive bites. 

_ At the spectacle of Sandy, whole, unharmed, a peculiar indig- 
nation swept over them. They were astounded that she dared 
return unhurt after causing them such torment. 

She said a little flatly, wishing very much to sit down and 
weep—thinking that, at least, her mother might have rushed 

_ up and put her arms about her—she said: “Hello, everybody! 

_ sorry to keep you up late.” 

It was touching off dynamite. They stared incredulously. 

_ “We thought you’d been killed!’ her sister said accusingly. 

_ “We thought you’d gone over a bank!” 

_ “Well—it’s too bad I’m not brought home dead and save 

_ you the disappointment!” 

__ When they heard what had happened they began talking all 

at once. Why didn’t she do this? Why didn’t she do that? 

She could at least have found a phone somewhere! They 

' would have come for her— 

_ Her father cut in with a brutal coldness: “They were quite 

comfortable. We found them in each other’s arms. She’s 

satisfied now—disgracing the family!” 

_ Sandy put down the coffee she had taken. She tried to put on 

3 a bored air, as though this absurdity of her father’s was some- 

a no one would believe. But her brother walked behind her 
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chair, leaned down with the coffee pot and filled Sandy’s cup. 

She was almost overcome with gratitude, was about to give 
him such a look, when he said: ‘Damn little fool—nice mess 
—you’ve put your foot in it-pretty !” 

It was as though he had taken a whip and curled it across 
her shoulders. 

She met them with sheer bravado, finding it exceedingly — 
hard to keep her head from dropping to her arms. “Don’t act. 
like lunatics. I suppose I’m King Canute—I could order the 
rain to stop—” 

But it was a very crushed and frightened Sandy who came - 
downstairs late the next morning. Her mother sat at the table. 
She now folded the morning paper, creasing it with a long, slow 
pressure of her palm. She said with grieved dignity: “I’m 
sure we're all very proud of you, Sandy. I didn’t really think 
you could be so heartless. If you didn’t care about yourself, 
you might have remembered there are others who bear the name 
of McNeil—” 

c * * * * * * 


She could no longer brave them. They made it seem that 
she had done some shameful wrong. She had injured the 
entire family. They would never be able to raise their heads 
again. By now the whole town would be talking about it. Of 
course, Beatrice Murillo couldn’t be expected to believe Sandy’s 
absurd explanations. 

She became hysterical, said in a high, breaking voice: “Oh, 
I suppose I’m to have the scarlet letter pinned on my chest 
and be marched down the main thoroughfare!” 

Because she appeared so callous, they kept hitting and hitting, 
never realizing how bruised she was, how perilously near to 
the breaking point. 

So near that when flowers came at noon with a note that 
said: “So sorry for my poor little girl. Don’t let them 
scold you, I’m coming right over. Ben’”—when that note came 


Sandy hid her face in the flowers and began to cry uncon- 
trollably. 
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Her mother hovered about her. The whole atmosphere 
brightened. Mrs. McNeil patted Sandy’s shoulder with a soft: 
“There now, dear! Why are you crying now?” The mother’s 
sweet face with its shallow eyes was covered with relieved tears. 
She coaxed Sandy, soothed her, gently kissed Sandy’s bright 
hair. Finally she whispered: “Don’t get your eyes red. Run 
upstairs and dress. What a kind, good man Ben is. Of course 

we knew, dear, that you weren’t to blame. Only you’re so 
thoughtless and people pounce on a thing like that—” 

Murillo wore a little pink rose in his buttonhole. His cuffs 
were long and showed inches below his coat sleeves. He had 
a lank air with his narrow, drooping shoulders and his long, 
silky black eyebrows that curved in a high arch over his eyes 

_and extended far down over the temples. 
_ When he heard Sandy’s step he went to the stairs and stood 
_ with his arms open. 
_ She came down debonairly enough, trying to avoid his em- 
brace. She had a way of gracefully putting him off—escaping 
the kisses she expected and quite eagerly took from Timmy. 
_ She said off-handedly: “Nice in you, Ben, to have sense 
I’m bored to the screaming point with melodramatics.” 
He looked his astonishment. She actually meant to deprive 
him of credit for his generosity. He expected tears—a rush of 
gratitude. If she had even said: “Well, I’m glad there’s one 
person in the world big and decent about things. at 
‘ * * * * * * * 
_ He was aware of the reception Sandy had received and he 
Re wpected to make capital of his gallantry. He thought she 
would be a bit humble that she would be extremely anxious for 
his forgiveness—thankful indeed that he still wished to marry 
4 her. 
But she was suffering his kisses—merely tolerating them. 
She was inwardly weeping. 
_ She went into the room where her mother and sisters were 
: sitting an hour later and gave a quick, trembling laugh: “Well 
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—I’m righted now! The black sheep is a little white lamb 
again—family honor’s O. K.!” ~ 

* But the story got about. People talked of Sandy’s 
“escapade.” They told about the cabin far out in the hills. 
They scoffed at the thought of Sandy’s innocence. They 
weren’t born yesterday! They whispered to each other wisely: 
“Thought she was that kind! Queered herself for good! 
Murillo would have nothing to do with a wild one like Sandy 
McNeil.” 

The family, bristling with a sense of outrage, carefully 
reported this gossip. They said angrily: ‘We'll show them!” 
They were impatient for the marriage—end all this talk—shut 
their mouths once and for all! 

Sandy, hurt all over, made no protest. One afternoon her 
Uncle Bob McNeil stopped her in the hall. He put his arm 
across Sandy’s shoulder. 

She liked Bob and felt her poise weaken. She lowered her 
head swiftly. 

“Poor little kid,” he said. “They’re going to railroad you 
into it aren’t they? Can I do anything?” 

She shook her head and ran up the steps. 


Two weeks later Sandy was standing before a long mirror. 


They were pinning white satin about her. They were draping 
her wedding dress. 


CHAPTER TY. 


Sanpy looked into the old garden. The path through the 
grapevines shimmered with misty light. She saw images of 
herself running down that path; images of Timmy coming out 
eagerly from the shadow. It was the night before her 
marriage. 


In the old salon parlors where she now stood, the tables were 
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set. The cloths bordered with Spanish lace touched the floor. 

Beatrice Murillo had offered her home for the wedding sup- 
per. The offer was graciously but firmly refused. Sandy 
should be married from her father’s home though it might be 
humbler than they wished. The McNeils knew the dignified 
thing to do. 

So they gathered up all the family silver and linen: And for 
‘two days the sisters had been roasting hams and tarkeys and 
baking cakes. There would be nothing shabby about the affair. 
They came of a race renowned for hospitality. That Spanish 
ancestor of theirs had given a wedding to the first Angus that 
‘was gone down into Santa Barbara history—eight days of 
feasting the white horse reined in silver that had borne the bride 
to the Mission; the violins and guitars the money scattered to 
the Indians. 
* * * * ** * * 


The McNeils were worthy of their traditions. So they hid 
the dingy mantels with evergreens. They put an antique gold 
‘candelebrum on the table. They held their heads high. They 
‘were very proud of Sandy. 

They treated her with deference; brought her breakfast to 
bed conferred with her on the guests and the menu. Sandy 
liked this. She moved about feverishly—on tiptoe with excite- 
ment. 

_ When Judith, who was to be maid of honor, came, Sandy 
Mw ‘as sitting on the floor, a dozen unopened boxes heaped about 
her. Her hands flashed here and there, tearing at the strings. 
“Get in on the fun, Judy, old dear,” she laughed jauntingly. 
“T wish I was a Mormon and could get married twice a year. 
Tt’s a thrill!” 

She thought of her marriage romantically as though she were 
some gracious young princess who had condescended to marry 
ler lover out of pity for his terrible emotion. Murillo adored 
er. He exulted in her beauty. He would give her whatever 
she e asked. Indeed, he would have no choice in this, so complete 
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was her power over him. She would be his goddess. Her will 
would be the law. ~ 

Oh, she might smile at him now and then in her lovely way. 
He would bend down to kiss her hands; whisper pleadingly of 
his anguish and devotion. But when she shook her head, he 
would forget himself and talk of entertaining things—his 
travels; the enchanting trips they must take; the wondrous 
places she must visit. 

Then, after a long, poetic time, this magnificent unselfishness 
of his might win her. 

She pictured marriage as one prolonged courtship with 
Murillo gently but delightfully suing for her favor and she 
granting or withholding whatever she chose. 

* * * * * * * 


But now, standing in this big, barnlike room, where she knew 
every crack and smear on the faded yellow walls, a sense of 
unreality wreathed about. her. She had an inordinate desire 
to let herself quietly down from the old window, run along the 
misty path, find Timmy’s hand reaching out to grab her— 
She kept saying to herself softly in a kind of frightened way: 
“One day more—to-morrow!” 

In the living room her sisters were tacking garlands of smilax. 
Their hammers went rap-tap-tap very decisively. They stopped 
now and then to ask judiciously: ‘How does this look? Would 
it be better a little higher?” Her mother murmured: “Lovely 
—you're doing it like artists.” They were all very happy. 

Sandy listened to this hubbub, her breath quickening with a 
vague, chilly excitement. For her marriage! They were doing 
all this for her wedding: ; 

A step—someone skirting the tables—Ben—coming with the 
bridal gift. She wouldn’t turn, though she knew he wished her 
to. 

She could see the black, silky eyebrows so arched and so long, 
giving an inquiring, disdainful look to his face. She could see 
the narrow shoulders and limp hands. He had his arms out, 
the languid eyes half closed. He had a habit of coming toward 
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her like this, without speaking. She didn’t like it. It seemed 
so moony and stupid. 

So she wouldn’t turn. He stood behind her, taking hold of 
her elbows, whispering with his moist lips almost touching 
her ear: “Darling, to-morrow!” 

She gave a shrug: “Well, what ho? To-morrow!” and 
began to laugh airily. 

~ “Tl have to teach you how to love.” 
' “Don’t be so sure of what you'll be doing to-morrow, Benny 
Venuto!” 
* % * * * * * 


He touched her hair: “I’m sure of one thing. I’m marrying 
the most beautiful girl in the world. I’m so proud of you, 
- Sandy, dearest.” 

“Why? If I’m good to look at it’s no thanks to you. Why 
all the pride?” 

He looked at her dreamily, his hands still holding her elbows. 
“Because you'll soon be mine. That’s why I’m proud.” 
She felt suddenly oppressed and turned abruptly, shaking 
off the warmth of his clasp. She moved toward the tables, 
talking with great animation, showing where each person was 
to sit, describing what this one and that would wear. Old Mrs. 
Coulter would be sure to come with a bertha of chantilly lace; 
the Costa girls would have Spanish combs in their black hair. 
| They would say: “Oh, yes, the governor of Mexico sent these 
to our grandmother a hundred years ago.’ ; 
_ She kept up this chatter and was. finally about to lead him to 
the living room on the pretext of showing the decorations. He 
‘drew her back. “Wait a moment! I’ve this for you. Look 
tt it while we’re alone.” He caught her hand, ran his lips along 
er bare arm, slipping over it as he did this a bracelet of 
diamonds and emeralds. 
It took Sandy’s breath away. It brought unexpected tears 
t to her eyes. She said trembling: “Oh, Ben—it’s too beautiful! 
Oh! I don’t think I want it—” 


- 
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“Ves, you do! Here, look at me once—not at it. Kiss me, 
Sandy!” 

But she held her arm out, entranced by the brilliant stones. 
“T must show it to them,” she said abruptly. “Oh, I must 
hurry!” She grabbed his hand, ran her lips with a light, 
impudent flourish across the palm and sped down the dingy 
hall. 

Not much later Sandy was going up the back steps. They 
said she’d better get a good night’s sleep or she'd be a sorry 
looking bride to-morrow. She paused in the dimness, held the 
bracelet before her. She took it off suddenly, clasped it hard 
between her hands. She stood there a long time with her cheek 
pressed against the wall. 

* * * * * * * 


Judith, in a dress of gold, her fine eyes filling, gave a last 
touch to Sandy’s veil. She stepped back. “You look like an 
angel, Sandy. If I were a man, I’d want to drop on my knees.” 

“IT feel so queer, Jude! As though I’m somebody else. I 
don’t feel like Sandy McNeil at all! Oh, there—you look a 
dream yourself. Wear gold color always. Oh, Judy, stand 
awfully close to me and look—look happy about it—” 

She was indeed a white thing of beauty, with the long veil, 
the waxy orange blossoms, her dark eyes and red hair making 
more haunting the intense, luminous pallor of her skin. 

Judith brought the bridal bouquet, all white with orchids 
and lilies of the valley falling in a shower. She put it over 
Sandy’s arm as one doing a beautiful and sacred rite. 

The darkness was starlit. As they drove up the hill to the 
old Mission church a soft, golden radiance floated over the 
mountain tops. Sandy said, nervously, her hand tightening on 
Judith’s: “Night for romance, isn’t it!” 

Then she was walking down the aisle, leaning on her father’s 
arm, conscious of Judith’s burning excitement. 

People were whispering, The mother mopped her eyes, dab- 
bing at the proud happy tears. Her dear girl was safe now. 
There’d be no more talking. The world would bow to Sandy. 
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Then Sandy was aware of Ben Murillo, his eyes and hair 
looking very black—his shoulders excessively narrow. He had 
a white gardenia in his buttonhole. His lips were pale and 
compressed. She had never seen him so. He looked very 
strange. 

He was leading her up the steps. She stood before the altar. 
Candles glowed. A saint in faded blue looked down benignly. 

Suddenly she felt herself on fire—his hand touching so hotly 


_ on the ice of hers. A peal of music—voices—“Do you take 


this woman for your lawfully wedded wife—” 
She felt herself fainting. He had taken the ring. He was 
slipping it over her finger. 


CHAPTER VI 


THEY were married. 

Judith fixed the bridal train, replaced the flowers over her 
arm. As she did this Sandy perceived Judith’s face, that it 
had somehow become beautiful with a soft, eager sweetness, 
that it shone like the face of the saint up there in the golden 
candlelight. Judith murmured: 

“Sandy—oh, Sandy darling!” 

Then Murillo took her arm, turned her about. A high, 
prolonged note of song came like a beam of light down the 
narrow aisles. Music flowing toward her and the scent of 
flowers. But all this was dreamlike, nebulous and unreal. 

The people were standing. Their nodding and smiling gave 


a sefise of motion to the quiet church. Someone said half 


. aloud: ‘Lovely—oh, isn’t she lovely 


1” 


Murillo, bowing to pew 
after pew, lowered his head with an urgent: “Sandy, look up! 


Smile a little!” 


But she didn’t move a muscle of her face. Her eyes, with 


their dark, heavy lashes, remained fixed on her feet—on a little 


Sa ae ee Se, 
ne 
‘ 


_ pencil smudge across the toe of her silver slipper. Odd they 
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hadn’t noticed that. Judith would have rubbed it off with a 
bit of French chalk. eo 
They neared the vestibule. Someone, pushing forward, was 
about to kiss her. Murillo.thrust out his arm, gave a laugh, 
pressed his lips exultantly on Sandy’s mouth. She felt very 
cold and still; then suddenly that she was about to cry. 
* * 2 x * * * 


Judith rode with them to the house, Sandy was glad for this 
—foolishly glad. Murillo sat opposite. His dreamy eyes pos- 
sessed her. 

She was conscious of their heated gaze turned on her indul- 
gently as they sat at the supper table; conscious of his lips, 
ted now and moist, whispering excitedly: “Smile, Sandy— 
they’re toasting the bride—smile!” 

The young people grouped about her were laughing. The 
girls wore big hats. They looked flowery. At the far end of 
the long table—’way down there in the old back parlor—were 
the family friends. Most of the women were in black or gray 
satin—stiff, dignified clothes. The men wore swallowtails, 
cut in the fashion of the last generation. They were all leaning 
forward, craning their necks over the bowls of roses. They 
were singing in somewhat broken voices: “She’s a jolly good 
fellow!” 

Murillo kissed a wine glass, held it for Sandy to drink. He 
said softly: “To my wife!” 

Sandy’s eyes filled. She looked at him angrily. Then all 
at once she began to laugh. She waved to Dick Chapman—to 
Heinie Rivers. She promised to dance with them all. She 
said boldly and tossing her head: “Yes! I’ve hours of freedom 
yet!” 5 

And she signalled to Timmy. He was there, of course. The 
McNeils had nothing to hide! Timmy was only Sandy’s old 
school chum. a 

But when the tables were cleared, Timmy managed to tuck 
himself in a corner with Sandy’s uncle and three or four other 
fellows. He was ill at ease and very unhappy. 
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With a gay insolence she summoned him. Hadn’t Timmy 
saved her from her death of cold in the storm? Why shouldn’t 
they dance together at her wedding? 
* * x x * * * 

They swung with a glad, swift eagerness into the strains of 

aone-step. She said gently: “Why so glum, Timmy darling ?” 

“Oh, Lord, Sandy!” 

It was warm in the crowded old house—warm and noisy. 
“The older men were telling stale jokes, slapping each other on 
the back, guffawing loudly. The women were nodding their 
heads in solemn gossip. 

_ She didn’t know if she led Timmy to the kitchen or if he 
led her. 

_ But they were stealing to the path between the grapevines. 

They were standing in the shadows, looking up at the misty, 

amber moon. 

Sandy had taken off her veil. Her hair, a waving mass, 
shone like an aureole about her pale, vivid face. 

_ Timmy bit his lips, not daring to touch her. 
_ “You're so beautiful. I never saw anything look the way 
you did, Sandy—the way you do now—” 

_ She raised her face, holding it back a little on the long, slender 
‘throat. She ran her fingers upward till they touched Timmy’s 
cheeks: ‘ 

_ “Kiss me, Timmy—oh—kiss me—good-by !” 

He closed his arms down about her. She clung to him. A 
wildness seized her. She thought: “Oh, grab my hands, 
‘Timmy! Run away with me! Why don’t your? Now—oh, 
quick !” 

4 And he said, almost sobbing: “You’re crying, Sandy— 
Lord, you’re not crying !” 

; xx * * * * x nf 
Steps along the path—a low, tightened voice: “Sandy— 
Sandy, are you here?” 
z was Judith calling. Then Sandy pulled Timmy’s head 
down till his cheek brushed hers. She said, sweetly: “No, 
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I’m not crying, Timmy, of course not! But wait here a moment 
or two till I get back to the house.” __ 

And she reached out her hand, touched Judith’s shoulder, 
with a quick: “Judy, I’m here.” 

Judith caught her with an almost frenzied gladness: “Oh, 
they’re looking for you. Your mother’s excited. Ill say we 
came out for a breath of air.” 

But Sandy was stooping down, feeling with her hands in 
the brush. She found what she was seeking, stood up with a 
little gray kitten nestled against her face. 

“No—I just came out to say good-by to my old white cat— 
that’s all, Jude—tell them that!” 

She thought in a still alarm: “How crafty I am! What 
made me think of the kitten?” 

The mist was in her hair. A faint color touched on the pale 
cheeks. She looked so very young—radiant with her hair stand- 
ing out like that as though a breeze had just lifted it. She 
held the kitten against her face and laughed at her mother’s 
anxious questions. 

* * * * * * * 

Then she and Judith were going on the back steps. It was 
late—time for her to leave. She must change for her traveling 
dress. 

But she sat on the edge of her bed, hiding her face in the 
kitten’s soft fur. Her heart was beating in a slow thud-thud. 
It was a cold, weighty lump. 

She drew on her gray silk stockings, fastened the buckles of 
her small, gray pumps. 

She was unaware of Judith gathering toilet articles, placing 
them in a bag; of Judith with her fine, tender eyes filling, lift- 
ing up the wedding dress, hanging it carefully in the closet. 

Then Judith brought her traveling dress, slipped it over her 
head. Judith was about to kiss her—fold her in those big, 
generous arms. 

But Judith stepped back with a scared look: “What, Sandy! 
What’s the matter? Why are you looking like that?” 
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Sandy had drawn her hands—her cold, frightened hands, 


toa tight clasp. She said, with her lips white: “Nothing, Judy 
—nothing’s the matter. But I can’t go with him—I can’t go. 


CHAPTER VII 


“You can’t go?” Judith repeated in awed slowness. She 


~ moved nervously to the door. “Shall I lock it—shall I tell 


them ?” 

Then Sandy began to laugh. She laughed and laughed. She 
leaned on the bureau hiding her face in her hands, convulsed 
with hysterical mirth. 

Judith stood there holding Sandy’s little hat. And presently 
Sandy looked up with a trembling, half shamed grin: 
“Frighten you, Judy, ole dear?” She took the hat quietly, 


_ very carefully arranged the hair over her forehead. 


Then she went up and kissed Judith, but didn’t look in 
Judith’s face. She said softly: “Don’t worry, ole thing, I’m 
all right now.” 

It seemed so gay to toss the beautiful flowers over the old 
black banister, to come running down, excited and laughing. 

She felt tears on her mother’s face and wished to cling to 


her mother’s warm, plump hands. She wanted to say: “Why, 


I thought you were glad, Isabella!” 
But the rice and petals came at them in a shower. Murillo 


caught her arm. She waved a kiss backward. He was helping 
her into the car. 


mI 


He stooped down. She felt the heat of his breath and sud- 
denly as he had in the church, he pressed his lips full on her 


_ mouth. “We’re off.” he whispered exultantly. 


n 
r 
be 


' 


a 


Sandy gave a little catchy laugh and trembled. 
* * * * * * * 


The road before them was dark. Low trees thronged to- 
gether in forlorn, shadowy concourse. They drove swiftly. 


——s 
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And Sandy, sitting low in the deep cushions, held her hands 
tightly clasped. She felt her eyes burning and wide open, her 
breath hard to draw. She was married now. Ben Murillo was 
her husband. She was driving away with him. They would 
be alone a long while. 

She said this. Her heart began to pound. Married—she was 
married—going away alone. 

They sped onward. The trees grew blacker. They were 
gaunt and lonely looking. 

Sandy stared at them. She wanted to cry out; wanted to 
tell someone she was frightened. She felt cold and forsaken. 

It seemed incredible, this quick, wild ride she was taking. 
She wanted to talk, but her lips were so stiff. She felt as 
though she were alone in the car and it were dashing into an 
unknown sunless region—away from the earth; from laughter 
and warmth. 

If she were only back in the garden—hiding in Timmy’s arms. 
Oh, if it were only Timmy she had chosen, she could reach out 
her hand now and say: “Gee, Timmy, I’m scared—I feel the 
queerest—” and he would look down at her in his sweet boy’s — 
way and answer: “Lord, kid, so’m I!’ And they would laugh | 
gaily and kiss each other. 

She shut her eyes. No, she wasn’t going to cry. Brazen 
things out—that was the way. 
* * * ** * * * 

In the darkness she could see Murillo’s hands on the wheel. 
She could see the white cuffs. They showed inches below 
his coat sleeve. She stared at him. Tears rushed down her 
cheeks—oh, at least, he could have kept his cuffs up! 

_ She felt terribly wronged by the sight of those cuffs. She 
said with a gulp. “Why are you driving so quickly.” 
He turned. She could see his eyes, dark, possessive. He 
laughed, a soft, questioning laugh, “Why am I hurrying, Sandy? 
Ten minutes more, darling !” 


“Ten minutes? Aren’t we driving to Riverside? That’s 
where you said.” 
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“Yes, but not to-night. Did you think we’d drive five or six 
hours on this night?” 

She couldn’t speak. A dry, searing flush that seemed to pulse 
from her heart outward went over her whole body—made her 
weak. 

They drove deeper into the foothills. They were in a grove 
of oak trees. Before them, set on a little eminence, was a long, 
rambling structure built around a garden. In the driveway 


- were palms and a fountain that looked very chilly in the moon- 
_- light. 


Murillo said: “Here, Sandy; you’ve never been here. It’s 
quite the place.” 

She looked very slim and tall in that dove-colored outfit, with 
the soft fur against her bright hair. And he smiled like a 


_ courtier as he helped her out. But her feet were leaden. 


She watched him sign the register—“B. Murillo and wife.” 
She felt like shrieking with laughter—like running away. 
But she followed him to a broad staircase. They were shown 


_ to a big, colory room furnished in wicker. Flowers were 


_ everywhere. 


* * 2 * * Bs * 
There was a basket or roses—tall—a mass of white. Long 


. buds with white, gleaming petals. There must have been a 
_ hundred of those pearl-like buds. Sandy touched them. She 


said: “Aren’t they lovely?’ It was an effort for her to say 


Fa simple thing like this. 


Murillo laughed softly. “You like them. I had them put 


E here for my wife.” He kept smiling. He was coming toward 
her, his arms extended, his languid eyes half closed. 


Sandy pressed her nose against the buds. She watched him, 
fascinated. The walls of the room seemed merging together, 
closing in on her and this stranger, who was so slight and 
narrow, and who now came toward her with dreaming eyes 
and parted lips. 

_ His hands touched hers. “Sandy, come here! Take off your 


hat. Sandy—you haven’t kissed me yet—now—” 
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She gave him a little shove. She began to laugh hysterically. 
“Don’t be so silly, Benny—Benny Venuto! Open your eyes! 
What do you think you are—a sleepwalker?” 

He steadied himself on the arm of a chair—a sudden flashing 
of white drained the color even from his lips. 

But Sandy went on in a high, strained voice: “What has 
my hat got to do with kissing? Ill keep on my hat as long as 
I like! Did you send all these flowers? That’s very nice in 
you. But where’s the suite? I told you to get a suite for 
tiss—”” 

He surveyed her in silence—noticed her hands—that she had 
_ them clinched hard, but they were shaking. Slowly a flicker 
of amusement came to his eyes. He took out a cigarette: “Do 
you mind if I smoke, Sandy?” 

* * * * * * * 

She walked about the room touching the flowers—straighten- 
ing the cushion on a chair. In one corner next to long French 
doors was a writing desk. She said as breezily as she could, 
“Smoke—of course. I suppose you don’t mind either if I write 
a few letters?” | 

“T guess your letters can wait till the morning, can’t they?” 
He sauntered after her. “It’s past midnight.” 

But she was already seated, the pen poised at her lips. He 
leaned over her, pressed his hands on hers. “Let the letters 
wait, Sandy.” The dark brows, so curved and so long, the moist 
lips came very near to her face. “Sandy, the letters can wait!” 

She felt limp and overpowered. But she said bluffly: “TI 
promised my mother to write AT ONCE! I’m an awfully 
prompt correspondent. One thing I never delay is writing a 
letter !”’ 

She could scarcely breathe. Her lips were drawn and white. 
Murillo said: “Do you want a drink, Sandy? I’ve brought 
some fine old stuff—” { 

“No,” she said faintly. “I don’t want a thing—nothing.” 

“This won’t hurt you.” 

He went over to the closet, began opening his suitcase. 
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Sandy looked at the French doors. She felt ill—a little mad. 
She thought wildly: “Lord—I can’t get away—I can’t—” 

She got up suddenly and gave the door a push. It opened on 
a balcony. She stepped out. The next moment she was run- 
ning down a shallow terrace. The night air blew gently in 
her face. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SHE sat on a little stone bench, her hands tightly clasped. 
She said with white, drawn mouth: “I’m crazy—just crazy.” 

It was so still here—so still and mysterious, The walled-in 
garden, bathed in this dim, undulating light with a perfume 
and warmth touching over the flowers might have been the 
remotest spot on the earth and she its only inhabitant. 

Sandy felt like this—pushed away—alone and forgotten. 
The beating of her heart oppressed her with faintness and 
heat. 

For a long time she sat motionless, staring at the shrubs and 
at a bed of stocks that were so fragrant and so delicately col- 
ored in pink and lavender. 

Suddenly, she said quietly: “Tl have to go back—in the 
end I’ll have to go back.” In all her life she had never felt 

such utter, appalling quiet. 

Back there in the room Murillo was waiting. He had poured 
out the drink. Then he had turned, found her gone. He was 
probably stepping out on the balcony—expecting her at once. 
He would be a little indignant. He had a right to be. He was 
her husband. 

She said this to herself. “Husband”—yes—he was her hus- 
band. She was married to him. She had stood up before a 
whole church full of people and taken him for her mate. She 


had known what she was doing. 
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Why then was she so alarmed? Why did she run out here 
in this foolish way? fea ye 

She put these questions to herself accusingly. And she 
began to walk rapidly between the shrubs. She said repeatedly: 
“T went into it—I went into it—I’m not afraid! What have 
I to fear?” j 

The whole drama of her courtship flashed before her. She’d © 
matry him again—she’d have to—she wasn’t trying to get out — 
of it. Images of herself and her insolent gaiety came with a 
taunt. The way she had shrugged so breezily, telling the world: ~ 
“Till get by! Nobody’s going to high-hat me, my dears! I ' 
can handle little Benny Venuto! What, ho, a husband!” i 

These images heightened her agitation. They filled her with © 
a burning resentment against herselfi—everybody. She wasn’t — 
brazen now. Everything was altered—subtly and finally al- 
tered. The tears rushed to her eyes. Oh, why hadn’t some- — 
one told her she was going to feel like this? Why hadn’t she 
known? She felt betrayed—abandoned and betrayed. 

She tried desperately to toss back her head—steady herself 
to go breezing into the room, laugh at Murillo, flaunt past — 
him. pis 

But she leaned against a tree facing herself distractedly— 
herself and her future. She was married to Ben Murillo. She 
was out here alone with him. - She didn’t love him. She was - 
afraid of him. She didn’t want him near . . . didn’t. 
want his lips on her mouth. There was no escape. ™ 

* * * * * * ay ae 

He faced her with eyes half closed, not in a dream now but 
with annoyance. “Why did you do this, Sandy? I’ve been 
walking around this fool place half an hour.” ng 

“Oh, ’twas warm inside—the walls coming together—love 
the night air—” “ae 


ee 


iA 


“A rather peculiar thing to do at 1 o’clock in the morning.” 

She gave a high, unnatural laugh. “Peculiar, my dear! 
I do peculiar things. It’s a way I have.” She stared at his 
thin, sallow face as though she had never seen it before, ae 


y 


Sama ye 
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thought, with a panic—with a hot, fainting panic—“God! 
Oh, good God!” 

He took her arm firmly, pressed her hand between his. 

She said with a little hurried gasp, “Look, Ben—lovely—” 
and pointed to the moon, that now swung dreamily in a golden 
mist over the bare, quiet hills. All beauty—all high, happy 
things like that floating away in a golden mist. 

* * * * * * * 

She was seared with unhappiness. She felt it all over her 
aching like a big, throbbing burn. It didn’t help that she said 
to herself furiously, “I’m to blame! I deserve it! It’s good 
for me!” 

She looked back over the months since her marriage and 
grew sick with the memories. It seemed to her that if Ben 
Murillo came toward her again with his arms outstretched, 
that languid, absorbed, possessive look in his eyes—it seemed 
to her that she would go out of her mind. 

They were at Tahoe—at the Tavern. The middle of July, 

_ but brilliant, abounding vitally in the high, warm air. 

Sandy stood at the window of the big room. Through the 
trees she could see glimpses of the lake— sapphire blue now. 
Couples sauntered across the grounds, their voices trailing 
brightly ; an old lady sat under a tree throwing peanuts to the 
chipmunks. 

As Sandy watched a queer, gulpy feeling came over her. 
Oh, it was such a day for joyousness; for a chummy gladness 

like that Sunday of the picnic with Timmy that seemed the 

_ episode of another life now. 

_ She wanted to be going along with that crowd out there— 

oung, flirting, gleeful. They were starting off on a hike— 

ing up some delightful trail. They would come back just 
e for dinner—dash in all excitement, dress, troop into 

dining room fresh as the morning, ready to dance half 
oe oe : 

Sandy turned from the window, trembling with excitement. 
went softly to the bureau. From a corner of the room 
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came a yawning: “What are you up to, dearest?’ Murillo 
was stretched on the bed. He had eaten a hearty lunch. He 
ate a great deal, yet he was so thin and narrow. 

After the meals he would come in and throw himself down. 
Sometimes he would lie there the whole afternoon. He would 
say to Sandy: “Don’t be so fidgety—you need the rest.” He 
expected her to acquiesce gaily. 

Now she hummed a little, ran a comb through her hair. In 
the mirror she could see his long, sallow face. The habit he 
had of keeping his lips parted and those black, arched brows 
gave him a look of perpetual, lazy.disdain. His silky hair 
fell limply half over his forehead. 

“Come over here, Sandy darling. Come and sit here.” He 
motioned sleepily, made a place for her at his side. 

She watched intent—breathless. Then his hand slipped 
inertly over the mattress. He snored. 

* * * * * * * 

She felt suddenly like sobbing. She stared and stared. She 
could feel his hands on her arms—his lips on her throat. She 
made a little, stealthy dash to the hall. 

She took long, rushing breaths. “T’ve no right to feel like 
this—Lord!” 

She almost ran across the grass—went walking along the 
water’s edge. 

She told herself hotly: “I can’t stand it—I’d rather be 
dead!” She thought suddenly of her mother and her sisters 
—the way they had kept at her night and day—the way they 
had made her feel a criminal because of that little trifling 
episode. They had pushed her into this—they knew what 
they were doing—. Oh, they said it was all the same whether 
you loved a man or not—all the same! 

She began to laugh. Then she sat down, half suffocated, 
telling herself faintly: “Thisiscrazy . . . nothing against 
him—he’s good—.” 

She answered the voice wildly: “I don’t care! I don’t want 
him—I’ll go mad if he touches me again—mad—.” 
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“Oh, no; you won't! You'll go back there and smile and 
keep on pretending—” 

She buried her face in her hands, fighting against the terrible 
longing to cry. She had an incessant wish to give way to 
these tears. But she had a peculiar childish kind of gameness 
that made her pretend nothing could hurt—like a fighting 
youngster when a stone hits full in the mouth calling out to 
his enemy, ‘You never teched me!” 

She got up presently, powdered her nose, pulled the hat 
takishly over her face. She looked across to the towering 
mountains, steadfastly. No, she wouldn’t be a quitter now— 
she’d do her share. He was her husband—he meant well. 
It wasn’t his fault that she’d been so blind. It was hard to 
tell herself this—hard to be fair. 

She walked back slowly. After a while everything would 
be easier. Oh, you get used to anything! 

* * * * * * * 
__ As she came into the lobby three young fellows were stand- 
ing together laughing. One of them reached out and gripped 
Sandy’s hand. “Gee, didn’t expect to see you! Have you 
run all over the state?” 

It was Heinie Rivers and two other boys from Santa Bar- 
bara. She was so glad to see them—so glad for the friendli- 
ness. They began talking all at once. Sandy laughed aloud. 
It thrilled through the room. 

Just then Murillo, in spotless white flannels, came up. Heinie 
was saying: “We’re all meeting for dinner, then we’re going 
to the dance afterward. Come along, Sandy, won’t you?” 

She accepted: “Of course! Indeed, YES!” 

Her husband took her arm. He glanced at her narrowly. 
But she didn’t see this. She said gaily: “Isn’t it great meet- 
ing them? We'll have a great time.” 

He answered: “Will we?” 

She began dressing eagerly. She put on an evening gown 
of pansy color. It enhanced the bright hair and dark, wistful 
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eyes. She was paler and more poignant with those troubled 
shadows under her eyes. 

Murillo sat in the wicker easy chair, one long, thin leg 
crossed over the other. He was languidly smoking, surveying 
her through hot, half closed eyes. 

“Why don’t you get dressed?” she said uneasily. 

He glanced down at the luxurious crimson lounging robe. 
It was of the heaviest silk and exquisitely tailored. “Don’t I 
look-nice, darling?” 

“You can’t wear that to dinner.” 

Cea ht 

She waited ten minutes. ‘‘Please Ben—get a move on. 
They'll all be waiting.” 

“Who ?” 

“You heard Heinie inviting us to dinner, didn’t you?” 

He came up and stood behind her clasping her elbows softly: 
“Did you hear me accept, Sandy?” 

She looked her astonishment. 

There came a knock at the door. A maid entered, bearing 
a tray. 

Murillo said: “We dine here to-night.” 

She held herself rigid, afraid of the fury that rose—that 
went like a flash of steel through her brain. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE maid set the dishes on the table. She placed the chairs. 
Sandy heard her moving quietly. ; 

Then Murillo, still clasping her arms, whispered, “Come, 
now, and sit down, dear.” 

She moved from him, pretending to reach for a comb. Why 
was he doing this? What did it mean? She was shaking 
from head to foot—aflash with bewilderment and anger. She 
had a vision of Heinie and his friends waiting, glancing about 
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anxiously. What would they think of this contemptible snub? 

Now the maid was picking up the empty tray—going from 
the room. 

Sandy turned, made a little dash. Get out, too! Go by 
herself ! 

Murillo cut between her and the half-open door. He closed 
it—stood with his back braced there. 

He had been calm. Now his eyes blazed, through narrow 
slits—litile stilettos. “I don’t think Id try that, Sandy. Go 
to the table and sit down.” 

* ** * * * * Xx 

She stood motionless—only her lips trembling. Her face 
tilted upward, burned with pride and scorn. She couldn’t 
speak. She didn’t wish to speak. 

He came toward her. “We'll have dinner now.” He was 
about to take her arm. 

She shook him off angrily, her eyes a fury of accusation. 

“Oh, so?” he said hotly. “I suppose I haven’t the right to 
order dinner in the room? I mustn’t make any plans?” 

“You heard me accept the invitation!” 

“In the future, no invitation is accepted unless I accept it. 
Do you understand ?” 

She felt sick with excitement. ‘Oh,” she said faintly, with 
a little fluty laugh. “Is that so! You’re in America. Don 
Murillo—in America now.” 

“That means, I suppose, I must cheerfully permit my wife 
to make dates with other men? I must be willing to share 
her with Tom, Dick and Heinie on my honeymoon, must I?” 

“You heard me say we'd go,” she repeated vaguely. “Why 
didn’t you refuse then? Why didn’t you say—” 

“Because it didn’t please me to! I was fortunate to arrive 


| just in the nick of time to be included in the invitation, wasn’t 
1? It’s nice that your friends are so generous. You had quite 


an afternoon, didn’t you? Clever the way you stole from 
the room. Too bad I woke up? You might be with them now 
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and I could wonder and wait. In the future, don’t laugh so 
loudly the whole hotel rings with it.” 

She stared at his lips. They were livid and seemed to curl 
with these soft, hissing questions. 

“Don’t be ridiculous—don’t make a fool of yourself,’ she 
said, breathless. 

“Ridiculous? No, and you won’t make me ridiculous, either. 
My: wife won’t hold court in a hotel lobby, laughing loud enough 
to attract every one’s attention to herself. You can’t carry on 
with your boy friends now, Sandy. I overlooked that once, 
but I expect propriety in my wife. I mean to have it.” 

os X * * * * * 


She had been backing from him. She halted, stamped her 
foot angrily, a flame of tears in her eyes. “What do you mean 
by that! What have you overlooked? Oh, it’s a lie—a mean, 
shameful lie! If you think you did me any favor to marry 
me—Ho!” 

She tore at her fingers, loosened the rings, dashed them to 
the floor. They glittered. 

Murillo looked at her blankly. He stooped slowly, picked 
up the jewels. He walked to the table, poured himself several 
cocktails—ate a bit of cracker and caviar. 

He wiped his lips, stood behind her chair. “Come over and 
have your dinner, Sandy,” he said coolly. 

She remained staring from the window—biting her lips. 
Presently he sat down. He broke a roll, began to eat. He 
glanced at her several times and frowned. 

The dinner was good. He had ordered it specially. He 
liked food. It pained him to see it disdained like this. 

He felt injured. What right had she to be gone hours— 
to come back all gaiety—flaunting herself before those fellows 
—treating him casually—and now to be standing over there in 
a frozen silence. He thought she would have as aes the 
delicate way he took to correct her. 

He took a piece of chicken—arranged toast on the plate. By 
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now he had taken five of six cocktails ; his hunger was appeased. 
He carried the plate over to the window. 

“Eat this, Sandy.” 

“T’m not hungry, thank you.” 

“You must be. This is something you like. Come now, 
won't you? The incident is past.” 

* * * xx * * * 

She thought no one in the world had ever been so desolate— 
so shut away from everything that was spontaneous and gleeful 
~ and sweet. She felt degraded that he would read evil into her 

laughter even—make it seem that she was noisy—the sort of 
girl who laughs noisily to attract attention! 

She said warily: “No—I don’t want it. I think I'll just 
sit here a while. I’ve a headache.” She was afraid she might 
cry. She would bite her lips off first. 

He took her hand, slipped the rings back on her finger. She 
felt them as though they were red hot, searing to the bone. 
“You mustn’t get so angry, Sandy. I wasn’t. I only did this 
to let you know what I expect. You're young. You may 
not understand how the world regards levity in a wife. I 
thought you’d be wise enough to see at once the mistake you 
made.” 

She thought of hot, angry things to say. She wanted to 
tell him to leave her alone—to move from her. She wanted 
to say: “Oh take your hands off my arm. A mistake! You 

think I’m not to talk to my friends? Try to make me—just 
try it!” 

a her head throbbed and he was putting his arm around 
her—he was kissing her eyes—trying to draw her face to his 
shoulder. 

She moved away—“It’s hot in here—” 

“Then we'll take a ride.” 

It made no difference if she stayed in the room or went 
out—no difference— 

* * * * * * * 


_ They were on the road along the lake. It was a balmy night. 
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In the waters were long, shimmering ripples of pink and gold 
—all the splendor of the sunset reflected so gently. And across 
were the Nevada mountains—quiet, majestic, vast. 

Sandy’s thoughts went to other nights when she had watched 
the moon floating over the Santa Barbara hills and Timmy or 
someone else had said such light, happy things. 

Murillo stopped the car. He put his arm about her. He 
didn’t know that she was miles removed from him—feelings 
that were poison between. That she wanted to cry out feeling 
his lips against her cheek. 

She said: “I’m tired. My head-aches.” 

“This air will brace you. You'll feel better.” 

He was contented now. He liked sitting low in the car. 
Sandy’s hair against his chin or her profile and her long white 
throat turned that he might see. He liked her soft hands with 
the skin of them like petals, clasped between his own. He 
began to tell her how beautiful she was—how happy he would 
make her. 

There wasn’t so much that he demanded, was there? She 
saw that he was right, didn’t she? She was a queen—he wished 
her to remember it—to win the respect she should have— 

* * * X * - * 

She closed her eyes, not wanting to see the mountains— 
not wanting to feel that warm, piny breeze. She wondered 
why she should be sitting there—why her life had turned into 
this grotesque terrible mockery. 

She thought desperately: ‘I have to go back into that room 
with him. We're married, So everything is all right—I’mn 
his wife—” 

Hours later she lay staring into the darkness. She counted 
the thumping of her heart Murillo’s arm was across her 
shoulder. . 

She lifted it cautiously, watching his face. The mouth 
puffed in and out with his warm breath. 

She turned quickly, crept from the bed. She sat at the win-- 
dow. That tree was so delicate with that soft haze drifting 
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through the branches—and the night air was so clean—so high 
and clean. She began to cry. She cried with shame and a 
feeling of terrible outrage—a feel of degradation. 

She wondered what she was going to do. 


CHAPTER X 


SHE wondered how other women endured a loveless mar- 
riage; how they let men kiss them when they were sick with 
recoil; going on with it through long, sodden years. 

Was it because things inside of them really died? They 
became dulled even to resentment? 

Then all she had to hope from the future was the time when 
she would be deadened—when she would become an automa- 
ton? You sometimes see women like this. They have an 
ironed out look. Once in a while they laugh; they seem so 
startled as though the sound from their own lips is an imperti- 
nence; an almost forgotten thing. 

She would become one of them? Sandy glanced at her 
hand resting on the arm of the chair—her soft, delicate hand. 
The moonlight touched it, made the skin luminous. She thrust 
it behind her—shut her eyes quickly. She wouldn’t face these 
thoughts. 

* * * * * * * 

She wished to hush the merciless questions. Why had her 
parents wanted this marriage? She didn’t care about money. 
Oh, she loved nice things, of course. But they’d never been 
rich. She had to save every nickel when she wanted a trip 
to the city. Even saving, she usually had to wait till some 
friend was driving up and would take her along. But she 


made an adventure of it. She’d been as happy as could be. 


Why had they craved wealth for her? “Railroaded” her into 
it? That’s what Bob McNeil said. 
- But how had she herself been so appallingly stupid? She 
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had imagined Ben Murrillo would graciously remain a courtier 
after the marriage. He would leave the whole matter of their 
relationship in her hands. She said severalthings sounding 
him out on this. He smiled—told her it would be the one wish 
of his life to make her happy. So he would go on being a 
charmingly distant lover until such time as it pleased her to 
accept him as a husband! 

She fancied this! And she was Sandy McNeil—up-to-the- 
minute hard-boiled. She was “that wild Sandy McNeil’— 
wise as Sin! 

Yet Judith, whom everyone thought plain and odd and so 
quiet—Judith knew. Judith shuddered that anyone would 
dream of marrying without love; love so complete that you 
ached with it; you longed for the man to stoop down quickly 
and kiss you. At the touch of his lips, Judith once said, she 
expected reality, all sense of time, space, hands, eyes to vanish. 
She and the man she loved would be swept together in a flood 
of music and song. Emotion, beautiful and supreme. 

They had cheated her out of this—oh, they had! That’s 
what her uncle meant that day he talked in the living room to 
her father and said the marriage would be death for a girl 
like Sandy. 

It was inconceivable to her now that she hadn’t realized this 
—that she had listened for a single moment to her mother and 
sisters. They said Judith’s kind of love was a thing of the 
imagination . Marriage was the same after the first few months, 
except that with a rich man you still had the money; with 
a poor man you had only the drudgery. 

* * * X* * * * 

In these two months of her marriage, she’d had all that 
money could buy. She’d gone from one end of the state to 
the other, stopping at all the fine hotels she’d read about. 
Murillo had been generous—glad to see her delight. He’d been 
proud of the little stir she’d sometimes caused. He would 
lean over the table and whisper “MY WIFE!” as though he 
had created her. 
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But he had watched her like a hawk. She had endured 
it thinking, “Oh, that’s just his foreign way.” There were 
several little incidents that she recalled now with a sobbing 
indignation, There was that time at Yosemite when she had 
been wild to go on the trail to Glacier. Murillo disliked strenu- 
ous exercise. Though he was little past 30, he had an antipathy 
for all physical exertion. He smiled in amusement when 
Sandy pressed him to come along. 

So finally she said: “Oh, don’t, Benny Venuto; just drane 
yourself on the couch. You ought to get a job posing as an 
ad for a perpetual siesta. So take your little nap. You won’t 
mind if I go?” 

He became immediately excited—the narrowing of his eyes 
as they did this evening—little stilettos. He said to her coolly: 
“Have you lacked for pleasure, Sandy? I think you’ve had 
plenty crammed into these few days, haven’t you?” 

“T should think it would be more becoming to take your 
pleasure with your husband.” 

* * * * * * * 


Another evening she was talking with some tourists from 
New York. They were Dr. Jameson and his wife. They’d 
taken a great liking to Sandy. The doctor was about 40—a 
cultured, princely fellow. Sandy’s shawl fell from her shoul- 
ders. He picked it up, draped it gallantly, made some laughing 
remark about the beautiful red-haired senorita. 

Murillo came over deliberately, rearranged the shawl. When 
he and Sandy were alone he said: “I wish you’d be a little 
more circumspect, Sandy. It doesn’t look well to be flirting 
with every man you meet.” 

At the time it seemed absurd. She passed it off with a 
breezy “Oh, you go to blazes, Benny Venuto! What do you 
think you are—Anthony Comstock ?” 

Now she perceived he meant it seriously. He thought he had 


a right to order her about. But this was his nature—the way 


he was brought up. She had no right to blame him for these» 


ats 
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things. Why, it was ridiculous to get hysterical over them. 
He was a kind, good man—everyone would say so. 

She repeated to herself, “KIND—GOOD.. . .” Boiling 
tears ran down her cheeks.. She wiped them off viciously. 
Kind, good. . . . Why, when they had come into the 
room a few hours ago he had closed the door in a ceremonious 
way. He said to her: “Now, Sandy dear, I'll forget about 
this afternoon. We won’t have any more affairs like that, 
will-we?” And he began to kiss her. 

She sank lower in the chair, wincing when she heard him 
snore. Marriage couldn’t sanction things like this, It was 
wrong. It was frightful. She’d not bear it! She belonged 
to herselfi—HERSELF! No one else owned her body and 
soul, 

She repeated this wildly—body and soul— 

All Ben Murillo wanted—She pressed her hands against her 
lips; she bit at her knuckles, saying again and again: “But 
that’s all! That’s all!” 

* * * * * * * 


Why, he didn’t even guess that her whole mind was aflare 
with hatred. He would have gasped to awaken and find her 
sitting here at the open window, her teeth chattering with nerv- 
ous revolt. He thought she was sleeping in contrite peace. 
She’d learned her lesson. She’d kissed the rod that whipped 
her. He only wanted gently to guide her in proper wifely 
dignity. All right for Sandy McNeil to laugh like a hoyden. 
She was Mrs. Murillo now—she must remember this. 

She grew weak with storm. She stole to the bathroom, 
washed her hands, looked at her tear-stained face, laughed a 
little. “Beauty!” she mocked, “Not much of a beauty now !” 

She bent her face in the pool of water. She dried it slowly, 
hiding it in the towel. 

She said to herself: “Another day—another night—No!” 

Suddenly she became very quiet. She filed her nails, pre- 
tending not to feel the surging heat that was wrapping over 
her as her thoughts took shape. 
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Finally she said—“Yes—I will!” 

She went noiselessly back to the room, found her husband’s 
clothes. Her hand felt through the pockets. 

She found his wallet. How he liked to flash those green- 
backs. She stooped down so that she could see the figures. 
She took out five ten-dollar bills. 

She doubled them up with a little frantic sob. 

She ran back to the bathroom and began to dress. 


CHAPTER XI 


Ir was four o’clock in the morning. Sandy dressed in a 
still excitement—hurried—not making the slightest sound. 

Now she stood before the mirror brushing the powder from 
her brows. Her eyes were dilated, very dark. The faintest 
color spotted her white cheeks. 

She took up the greenbacks, held them tightly—standing 
there very rigid, ‘her eyes shut. She had a right to these bills. 
She thought of fearful, insulting things to say about her right 
to them. But the feel of the money in her hands made her 
writhe. 

She thrust them quickly into her bag—a gray silk hand bag. 
Now she gathered her toilet articles, folded her nightgown and 
negligee tightly. Everything must fit in here. Don’t risk 
luggage. 

' She went over to the wall and listened. If he stirred, she 
would glide out swiftly—-NOW! 

No sound. Then a deep, prolonged snore. He was turn- 
ing, perhaps pulling the covers over his face—settling more 
heavily. 

* * * * * * * 

She sobbed with relief. Slowly she drew the rings from 

her fingers. There were three of these, two circles of dia- 
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monds and one of emeralds. There was the bridal gift—that 
bracelet. = 

Sandy put these on the basin. She took one of her cards, 
scribbled a few violent lines, left this on top of the jewels. 
When he read that, she’d be safe! He’d know now what she 
thought. 

She put on her hat—dressed now. Everything ready. Walk 
out quietly—step into the cool, silent hall—go noiselessly to 
the stairs at the far end—avoid the lobby—pass the little trunk 
room—no one would be there! 

She tucked the bag under her arm. Suddenly across the 
morning hush voices broke. Early hikers gathering on the 
lawn. One calling softly to another. Then a man’s loud: 
“Let’s get going!” 

Sandy stiffened. If he should awaken? It he should sit 
up in bed—dash between her and the door, as he did last 
night—? 

She had to pass the bed. It was at the far end of the long, 
narrow room. It was nearest to the door. 

Ah, she would smile—say she was just going out for a little 
tramp—invite him breezily to come along. 

She kept her eyes on the covers. Warm with panic she 
stole swiftly—turned the knob ever so quietly, never moving 
her glance from his pillow. 

Outside! The door closed again. Ben Murillo, her hus- 
band, sleeping through it all! 

* * * * * * * 

She had to force herself grimly to keep from running. 
Master her voice! The ticket agent might become suspicious. 
It was only a little past five. She walked carelessly along a 
secluded path, stood on the edge of the lake. Hide here until 
the train was due. Leave no time for useless questions. Just 
get her ticket—step into the car quickly, not looking backward 
once! 

It was already warm, a refreshing sweetness in the soft, 
sunny air rippling over the water; a friendly silence that one ~ 
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felt like a gracious smile. It affected Sandy poignantly—oh, 
the bright happy look of things. 

She trembled with the clashing of her thoughts. She kept 
looking back at the Tavern. She could see their window. 

Running away—married two months and running away 
from her husband! 

She went to the station, very casually laid down Murillo’s 
bills. Her hands were steady. They were freezing. 

No one noticed her—no one tried to stop her or seemed to 
think it odd that this tall, slender girl in the the dove-colored suit 
was getting on the train. No one knew that she was a runaway 
bride who had taken fifty dollars from her husband’s wallet 
that she might desert him. 


* * * * * * * 
She scarcely breathed until the train was going at full speed. 
Then she said to herself, “Lord—Lord—!” The starkness 


of the thing she had done smote on her heart. 

Going home—going back there and quietly saying to them: 
“T’ve left Ben—well, you see, I’ve left him. [’m NOT going 
back. No one can make me.” 

They would be astounded. Their eyes would become enor- 
mous with astonishment. Was she mad? 

She would say nothing about the meeting with Heinie. That 
was nothing. That served only to focus the tragic impossibility 
of this marriage they had foisted on her. She would tell them 
calmly that she didn’t call this marriage—it was degradation. 
Nothing should force her back to it. 

She saw her mother’s tears. Her mother would say: “Ah, 
Sandy, I didn’t expect such treatment as this.” 

And Sandy would try to tell her what a nightmare these 
months had been—tell her she’d truly rather die, she would 
die, before she’d live them again. She would! 

Her mother would look at her—shocked and grieved. She 
would say: “Is this any way for a wife to speak of her hus- 
band? Is this any way to turn from the vows you took? 
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Sandy, do you want to break your mother’s heart?” Isabel 
would say those things. 5 

Then the sisters would come seething with indignation. 
What new scandal was this she was bringing to them? They'd 
not stand for it! There were others by the name of McNeil. 
They’d see that she remembered this! 

Up into Sandy’s face went sharp, blistering flames. Was 
thisthe way they would receive her? And she would-be forced 
to return to Ben Murillo or leave her father’s house? 

x * * X* X* * * 

She pulled her hat carefully over her eyes, regarding her 
hands fixedly. Perhaps she’d better not go home. Get off 
the train at San Francisco—call up Judith. 

She considered this. Judith’s mother was Angus McNeil’s 
sister—a positive, domineering woman. Sandy could hear her 
say: “You must go home, Sandy. Think what your mother 
will suffer when she hears of this. I must do my duty as I 
see it. I must tell your father at once.” 

The whole world would try to push her back again. She 
could almost feel their hands shoving her. Her family would 
say she was a disgrace. They would jeer when she tried to 
explain. Little fool—what was she dreaming about, anyway} 

Sandy turned to the window. A barren stretch out there 
Now a glimpse of water—some mountain lake. Above the 
grinding of the rails she heard her breath rasping. She was 
shaking with weakness—the heat along her neck—the chill of 
her hands. 

She would have to go home—it was the only honorable 
thing to do. Yes, tell them quietly and finally. She was 
finished with Ben Murillo. If this was marriage, she couldn’t 
endure it. She WOULDN’T! . 

And if they wouldn’t permit her to stay in the old home—! 
Oh, if that clawing thing at her heart would only be still a 
moment—well, if they didn’t want her to stay, why she would 
go to the city. Judith would get her a job. 

She sat quietly now—her hands clasped. Passengers were 
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going out to the diner. A young man looked at Sandy in a 
friendly way. She was ready to cry. 

It was half past eight. Soon Murillo would be waking— 
he would be reading her note. 

She became excited recalling the lines. She said to herself, 
hotly: “Safe—anyway—safe!” He wouldn’t want her back 
—he would never come for her after reading that note! 

* x * * 2 2 X* 

At nine o’clock Murillo reached sleepily along the pillow, 
feeling for Sandy’s face. He sat up with a slow, contented 
yawn, called her softly—called her again—the third time. 

He got up. Annoying—this infernal energy of hers. He 
liked looking down at her, the black lashes making shadows 
on her pale cheeks. 

But she’d probably been up hours. 

Suddenly he remembered the three young men in the hotel 
lobby. He frowned. Could she have rushed out for an early 
walk with them? No—no, he didn’t think that of her. 

He went over to the window, expecting to see her on the 
lawn there—very radiant in some dashing sport frock or other. 
She would look up with a careless wave of her hand. He liked 
_ that arrogant breeze of hers. 

Then he went rather pettishly to the bathroom; noticed her 
bracelet—the rings—the card. 

He took up the card. He read it. He grew white as death. 
Beads of perspiration danced to his forehead. His lips drew 
in, dotted with moisture. 


CHAPTER XII 


Movritto turned Sandy’s card in dumbfounded blankness. 
He stared at it, hypnotized with astonishment. 

Slowly his eyes narrowed till they were glowing through 
narrow slits in a mounting, insensate rage. 
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The card said: “Here are your gifts. I’m leaving. I’m 
not coming back. My parents can do nothing to change me. 
Don’t try to force me. I loathe you. I mean positively to die 
rather than be wife to you again.” 

The blood rushed to his face. Die before she’d be wife to 
him again? He shook with the terrible insult—the incredible 
outrage to his pride of person. He raised his foot, brought 
it.down in a brutish way, grinding it as though Sandy lay on 
the floor—grinding his boot on that white throat of hers. 

He lost all control of himself, growing murderous with his 
shocking wound—frightful, assaulting, beyond acceptance. 
She loathed him? The ! He shook his hands in the 
air. Hideous names curled under his tongue; names he called 
Sandy. He had hold of her, clawing his fingers into her 
shoulders, hissing vile names in her face. 

* * * * * * * 

Suddenly he stopped, transfixed with horror. A picture 
flashed into his mind. The picture of Sandy stepping from 
the train, her head tilted upward in that arrogant way of hers— 
stepping from the train, saying with a shrug: “My husband? 
Yes, I’ve left him—” 

He would be made ridiculous—a laughingstock. He’d mar- 
ried her after that scandalous affair. And she jilts him! Run 
away on the honeymoon—steals out in the middle of the night. 
Uses him—kicks him aside. He would be jeered at. That 
whole crowd of hers would snicker when he passed. 

He took the card now, tore it slowly to shreds. Dots of 
foam flecked his lips. She’d left and wasn’t coming back? 
She loathed him? He’d show her! She’d learn who to fool 
the next time, the—! He saw himself confronting Sandy, 
holding her in his arms; bending that lithe body of hers back- 
ward till the proud, defiant mouth screamed with pain. She 
was his—HIS! 

He was now racing into his clothes, mumbling to himself. 
Where was she? How far had she gone? Had she left on 
the train already? He would have annihilated space, trans- 
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ported himself to the one spot where Sandy was—crushed her. 

As he dressed he opened many drawers, pulling out shirts, 
neckties, socks. Clothes littered the floor in a violent disarray. 
The gown Sandy had worn last night—the pansy colored thing 
that made her so appealing with those haunting shadows to her 
eyes—dropped from its hanger. 

Murillo saw her as she stood motionless, blazing at him— 
saw her as she tore the rings from her fingers—as she flaunted 
past him. The thought of her beauty maddened him. She’d 
fling the wedding ring in his face? She was his WIFE! He 
laughed. She’d be his wife again! 

* * * * * * * 

Six o’clock—the mission bells ringing through the still morn- 
ing air—sweet, familiar discordance. Many a time their sound 
had roused Sandy to the sun floating across her pillow; a bird 
twittering on the window sill and all the lilt of summer days. 

She listened to them now. Two months ago they had rung 
for her. She had gone down the narrow aisle on her father’s 
arm and people whispered: ‘“Lovely—oh, isn’t she lovely!? 
Music and the scent of flowers—candles glowing at the altar— 

the bridal lilies so white and the orange blossoms in her hair. 

Now she was returned. Home again. Twenty-five hours ago 
she had put aside her marriage—gliding past the bed where 
Ben Murillo lay sleeping. She had left her husband. 

In a panic of nervous haste Sandy stepped from the train. 
She glanced anxiously at the little group about the station— 
men taking off freight; a boy bringing up the mail bag. She 
went rapidly toward the hills. 

Nice coming in so early. No one about. Sky and water 
a crystalline blue; hills as brown. 

Two blocks from the old rambling white house, Sandy 
halted. She opened her purse, looked in its mirror searchingly. 
‘Why am I frightened?” she murmured uneasily. She was 
worn and shaking. “It’s because I didn’t sleep. I’m not 
afraid. What can they do?” 

* * * * * * * 
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She lagged. She would steal quietly through the side door, 
go and sit in the chilly back parlor till breakfast time; sit there 
before that picture of the first Angus, with his long beard 

‘and sharp, domineering eyes. 

Eyes like her father’s. Sandy saw her father—had a vision 
of him as he would pull his napkin from his neck to stare at 
her questingly; as he would coldly say: “You've left your 
husband, have you? You’ve come back to ME?” 

She veered suddenly, found the old back gate and the path 
hidden in the grapevines. Wait here—just as well wait till 
her father had gone for the day. 

Warm—quiet—humming birds in the flaunting nasturtiums. 
Sandy brushed off an old apple box, sat down quietly. Down 
the path, mewing softly, came the white mother cat. She 
rubbed against Sandy’s knee, gave a light jump, settled in 
Sandy’s lap. 

Sandy warmed her hands in the soft fur. She said again 
and again: “Hello, old cat! Know me, don’t you?” She 
kept blinking, standing up now and then for a quick look at the 
house. 

The window of her brother’s room was closed. He must be 
away. She was glad for that. She remembered the way he 
had walked behind her chair that night and taunted: “Nice 
mess you’ve made of things!” 

A little spiral of smoke came from the chimney. Alice was 
in the kitchen—starting breakfast. Suppose she went in now— 
casually—laughed at Alice with a careless: “Yes, I’m back. 
Oh, Ben? He’s at Tahoe. We've parted!” 

* * * * * * * 

She felt drained and weak. Better to wait—much better. 

Now they were frying ham—the pungent odor passing down 
through the old garden. 

Now someone banged the screen door. He was going—her 
father was leaving. She heard him call out. “Hey! Alice! 
Get me a handkerchief—” 

Silence—sun drenching the garden—the white cat asleep 
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in Sandy’s lap. She said: “Might as well go now—” 

A terrible heaviness oppressed her—an overpowering heat— 
No hurry—calm yourself. 

Alice and her mother would be sitting at the table, relieved 
that Angus was gone. Alice would be reading the ads, wishing 
she had money to buy all those bargains. Ads always seemed 
marvelous to Alice. She read every line over the breakfast 

table and drank endless cups of black tea. You were always 
in danger of upsetting one of those cups of tea. Alice had 
a habit of leaving them on the sink; on the top of the stove; 
on the little table near the telephone. She would come back 
for them. If you happened to wash the cup or to upset the 
tea, she became very indignant and said: “Who threw out 
my tea? Too bad you can’t mind your own business!” 
- She and Sandy often quarreled about it. Sandy could hear 
'the very tone of Alice’s voice! She got up—wiped off her 
face. “Better go now—” a faint laugh: “Lord, he'll be 
back for lunch if I keep on sitting here. if 
* * * X* * * * 


She tucked the bag under her arm. She pushed the vines 
out of her way. Finally she was in plain view—smiling—they 
might glance from the window you know. 

She was on the worn steps, pulling open the screen, gliding 

_noiselessly over the earthen floor. 
_ Just as she’d pictured it—Alice and her mother: “Hello, 
there!” 

Her mother, drawing her hands together in delight, getting 
up, bustling: “Sandy—Sandy darling!” caught in the plump, 
warm arms. Her mother’s soft lips touching all over Sandy’s 
face, touching the tears in Sandy’s eyes. 

Then so trusting—so eager: “You didn’t tell us—why 

didn’t you tell us. Where’s Ben?” 

_ They looked about as though he would now enter—as though 
he must be standing at the door. 

- Then Sandy’s voice failed. She opened her hands. She 

took out her handkerchief, rubbed it between her palms. “Oh, 
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you know,” she said faintly, “he’s at Tahoe. He’s not with 
me.” ~ 
They stared. Their eyes became enormous. 

She gave a little, shrill laugh: “It’s true! He’s not here. 
He’s not coming. I’ve left him.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THEY were speechless. Sandy reached for the old perco-— 
lator, poured herself some coffee. 

They waited for her to speak, staring fixedly. They had 
a stiff, vacant air as though their minds had suddenly lost the 
power to function. The mother said blankly: “What madness 
is this, Sandy?” 

“It’s not madness. It’s happened. I couldn’t help it. I’ve 
left Ben. That’s all there is to it, except that we've parted 
for good—“it’s all over—” | 

“Parted for good? Nonsense—what nonsense! Did you 
quarrel, Sandy? Tell your mother. Did you quarrel and run 
away?” 

Sandy answered quietly, but keeping her eyes down: “I’ve 
told you. That’s all there is to tell. It’s just ended.” 

Mrs. McNeil seemed able only to run the palm of her hand 
back and forth across the table. She started several times to 
speak, but the soft, double chin moved uncontrollably. Finally 
she raised her face, the shallow eyes swimming with tears. 

“What is the meaning of this, Sandy? You know you can’t 
put aside your marriage. For what trifling matter have you 
quarreled? Is this the womanly thing to do? Is this any way 
for a daughter of mine to act?” 

* * * * * * * 
The white lines deepened from Sandy’s nose to her lips. 


She looked transparent. She felt that her heart was breaking 
—it was sick and breaking. é 
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“It wasn’t a trifle. It was everything. I’m not going to 
talk about it. It’s done now. You can’t undo it. Nobody 
can!” 

“Your husband permitted you to return home like this— 
alone? He sent you back to your parents, Sandy?” 

“Oh, no! There was nothing else to do, of course. There 
was no place else for me to go. We never should have mar- 
fied. He sees this as plainly as I do—” 

She broke off abruptly, seeing Alice push the table and an 
aghast fright leaping in her mother’s eyes. 

They were staring at the open door. Murillo and Angus 
McNeil were there. They had come noiselessly. 

Murillo’s clothes were covered with dust, his eyes were 
bloodshot. But Angus had a shrewd, bluff air—his face a 
little grim, but twinkling. 

“So he knew you were leaving, did he? He gave you the 
fifty dollars to get yourself here? Come, now, Sandy, you’ve 
had your fun. I guess you’re glad enough to see your husband 
again.” 

The blood pelted to Sandy’s face. She turned on Murillo, 
her eyes burning with hatred. She said softly: “You got 
my note? I meant what I wrote then. I mean it doubly now!” 

* * * * * * * 

Murillo was exhausted with his long, frantic ride. But he 
had mastered himself. He had formed his plan with a schem- 
ing coldness. Sandy was his wife—beautiful, admired, young 
—the type of woman he desired. He exulted in the comments 
her loveliness evoked. He loved that pale, vivid face of hers; 
loved those soft, appealing hands. She was his, and he meant 
to have her. 

She would be his wife again if only long enough to be 


_ punished; to be subdued; to be hurt for the violence she had 
_ done his pride, the outrage of his velvety self-esteem. He 
- would have her again—bend her in two; break her to his will. 


He was suave now as in the days of their engagement. He 
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glanced gently toward Sandy as she stood there, her stricken 
face blazing with hatred. 

He shrugged. “Don’t be hard on her,” ~he said wearily. 
“She’s excited. She can’t be very well. We had two very happy 
months. Everything was beautiful. I did everything to please 
her. I took her everywhere. We never quarreled. But with- 
out saying a single word, she stole from the hotel in the middle 
of the night. 

“T don’t know why. I can’t think of the slightest cause. 
I’m not to blame. I don’t know what it all means.” 

He looked with quiet appeal to the mother and father. “I 
don’t understand. Of course she’ll get over it. She left a note. 
She says she wants the marriage ended.” 

* * * x * * * 

Sandy leaned on her hands, such a drawn, pinched look about 
her young mouth that her mother instinctively whispered: 
“Don’t, dear! Calm yourself—sit down!” 

“T AM calm! I know just what I’m doing—just what I 
mean to do! I’m not excited or crazy or ill! I’ve just finished 
with marriage, that’s all!” 

She flung her head back, confronting her father’s eyes. 
They were black now. She said hysterically: “That’s what — 
I said—I’m finished with marriage. Oh, ho—you can’t glare 
me down—no one can.” 

She backed to the door, her hands clasped against her chin. 

“Come back here,” Angus roared. “You think you’ll do 
as you please and we'll all pay the piper? What do you pro- 
pose, I wonder.” 

“You don’t need to pay,” said Sandy. “I’ve PAID! You 
made me marry him!” : 

“Made you! You ought to get down on your knees and 
thank any man who married you after the mess you made of 
things !” 

Her hands flew out in a little gesture of appeal. The mother 
was urging softly, “Hush, Angus, hush—the poor child—” 

But Sandy began to laugh, high, sobbing laughter: “I ought 
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to be glad—ho—that’s what my husband told me—I should be 
glad. But I’m not glad. You can’t frighten me with that talk 
—oh, no, you can’t. I know what Iam! I don’t need to thank 
men for marrying me—I don’t NEED to!” 

She glanced at Murillo, who was now biting his pale lips. 
She pushed off her mother’s restraining hand and went run- 
ning from the room. 

Isabel knocked at Sandy’s door: “It’s your mother. Let 
me in, dear.” 

And she spoke winningly. It was nothing—just a little 
hysteria. Sandy would feel better now that she was home 
again. They wouldn’t try to force her. But she must re- 
member that marriage was a sacred thing. 

“You stood up before the altar of God, dear. You 
mustn’t talk of breaking your vows.” 

Sandy said, despairingly: ‘Don’t blame God for it, mother. 
That’s such an easy out! God had nothing to do with it! Oh, 
if I’d only known!” 

“You're not a child, Sandy. You won’t want to hurt your 
whole family. You must meet life bravely. I had to. You 
have a good husband. Few men would race after a woman 
who treated them as you treated him. He is downstairs now. 
He will take you to his sister’s house. She’s away. You are 
to stay there till your own home is ready.” 

Sandy fastened her hands in the rungs at the foot of her 
bed. She said wildly: “No! I’m NOT going with him. Don’t 
try to make me. I won’t! I won't!” 

* * * * * * * 


They left her alone. The afternoon sun bathed the house— 
fragrance of the honeysuckle and sweet peas drifted through 
the windows. It was home—just as it had been a few months 
ago, yet with this funeral hush about it Sandy felt as though 
she were abandoned in some forgotten cloister. She heard 
them moving about in a stealthy way—on tiptoe as though 


someone had died. Mi 
Her married sisters came. They were in the dining room. 
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A loud tone; a shocked exclamation; a cup flounced down on 
a saucer—they were talking about this new disgrace she had 
brought on them. ; 

Sandy walked to the window. Her mind was on fire. She 
didn’t deserve this! She’d not stand it! Have her life ended 
at nineteen? She would NOT! Strike out—be free again 

Alice pushed her way into the room, gave a significant twist 
to her shoulder. Alice, too, had been a beauty at nineteen. 
But she was thirty now—unclaimed. Her married sisters 
acted as though this made Alice a person to be snubbed. She 
detested them. 

“The old hens are at it,” she said maliciously. She looked 
a little like Sandy, but her chin was somewhat square, her nose 
a little pinched at the nostrils; the auburn hair streaked. She 
was now eaten with curiosity: “Give us the lowdown, kid. 
What did he do to you?” 

“Nothing—just what I told you. I don’t love him—” 

Alice made a chutting sound with her tongue against the 
roof of her mouth—a sound of supreme, impatient disdain: 
“T know you’re not such a fool as that!” 

“That’s all!” 

“Keep it to yourself then! People like you that are so al- 
mighty perfect in their own opinions!” 
She was about to flounce’from the room. Sandy called her 
back: “Ally—do me a favor? Mail this? Tonight—be 

SURE!” 

It was a letter to Judith. It would take care of Sandy’s 
future. Judith wouldn’t fail her! 

Late that evening, Sandy was going through the hall. She 
saw suitcases—three of them. They had Murillo’s initials. 

She went to her mother: “Are those my clothes? Did he 
bring them to me?” 

“They are your clothes and your husband’s.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. You refuse to go to him. He is coming 
here to you.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


“Ou, so that’s it! You think you can do that?” 

“Hush! Come back here, Sandy!” 

Sandy trembled. “It’s no use, mother. I won’t live and be 
his wife! That’s all there’s to it! I’m not going to be trapped 
into it!” 

“No one is going to trap you, your husband least of anyone!” 
The color splashed over Mrs. McNeil’s face. She had hold 
of Sandy’s arm. Now she sat down, breathless and flurried. 
What in the world was the matter with Sandy? Such talk! 
Did she want the whole of Santa Barbara to be scandalized? 
Did she want the Morning Press to publish the runaway? Of 
course Mr. Murillo must stay here. They must think of the 
family—both families. Sandy had no right to put herself 
before everyone else. 

Mrs. McNeil was now crying. “I little thought, Sandy, 
when I saw you so beautiful as a bride, you’d come back to 
me like this!” 

“I shouldn’t have come. I see that now. I should have 
gone somewhere else. Anywhere!” 

“Don’t talk like that, Sandy. I was so proud of you. I 
thought you were going to be so happy. You’d have every- 
thing. You haven’t even tried to keep the holy promises you 
made.” 

“T did try. I tried for two months.” 

“Your mother and many thousands of good women try for 
thirty years and keep on trying. I didn’t think a child of mine, 
you least of any, Sandy, would be so cowardly—” 

“Tow do you figure that?” Sandy faltered. “I’m not a 
coward! I’m not a quitter! I can meet most things. You 
don’t know—you can’t know. I hate him. Oh, Lord God, I 
hate him.” 

“Sandy! Your husband! You married him.” 
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“T never dreamed I could feel like this! I didn’t need to feel 
like this! He could have—oh, if he’d only been halfway— 
even halfway decent! He never thought—of me—once—what 
I wanted—oh, that didn’t count.” 

“Men are all alike.” 

“You can’t tell me that—oh no, they’re not all like Ben 
Murillo!” 

“Hush—hush, Sandy. Do you want him to hear—you’ re 
married to him. Nothing can change that.” 

* * * * * * * 


Yes—Sandy was married to him. The marriage was fo 
life. When God had joined together no man could put asunder, 

All this and a great deal more Isabel McNeil told her daugh- 
ter again and again. In the morning when Sandy helped her 
make the beds, she spoke of it. In the afternoon when Sandy 
stole into the back yard and sat with the big white cat in her 
arms, her mother followed. Did Sandy feel better today? 
Wasn't it really kind in Ben to bring those squabs for dinner 
and those wonderful roses. Didn’t she appreciate this? 

Didn’t she appreciate all the surprises her husband was pre- 
paring? Mrs. McNeil waited after this question. 

Sandy rubbed the cat’s head until she purred, settling as if 
for a quiet eternity. 

“You don’t ask me what surprises? You don’t want to hear 
about the house he has bought? The way he has remodeled 
EG 

A long pause. Then Mrs. McNeil wiped her eyes. She was 
broken hearted. She felt, in some obscure way, that Sandy’s 
soul was doomed unless en rose bravely as a dutiful wife and 
met the fate God had decreed. 

Sometimes Sandy listened without answering a word. Then 
Isabel was sure she was winning. Sometimes Sandy said, “Oh, 
leave God out of it! Maybe He can understand!” 

* * * * * Sena 


The strain in the house became acute. Murillo rose late in 
the morning. Alice was forced to wait in the kitchen—prepare 
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a fresh breakfast—be sure that the table cloth was unspotted, 
the cream thick and the bacon very crisp. She grumbled about 
it. The Lord knew she had plenty to do without a permanent 
guest in the house. She wasn’t Ben Murillo’s wife. She’d 
like to know why she had to be the goat. 

And at dinner when Murillo was present, Angus McNeil 
talked bluffly. He poked fun at Sandy in a crude way; asked 
her if she wasn’t getting over her spell of briditis. Once, her 
face crimson, she ran from the table. She threatened to leave 
the house—let the world find out about it—they would pretty 
soon, anyhow! 

But she had to keep up appearances. She had to attend the 
dinners her married sisters gave for her on the return of 
Beatrice Murillo. These dinners brought other engagements. 
Everywhere Sandy was treated as the joyous bride. 

She became nervous and excited under the strain. She 
evaded Murillo. She wouldn’t even sleep in her own room. 
She lost trust in everyone. And she would steal into Alice’s 
room. Ther Alice would keep her awake half the night coax- 
ing her to talk, asking what plans she had and how much longer 
she thought she could get by sticking around here. 

“Ye gods!” Alice would say, “you must have had an awfully 
tough time if you think life in this shack is better. Give mea 
chance to get out of this everlasting mob scene and I'll stay. 
What in the world happened, anyhow?” 

And she didn’t weary. She gave Sandy no peace. 

Sometimes Sandy was utterly panic stricken. She told her- 
self: “That’s true, I can’t stick here much longer. I’m beat 
if I don’t do something QUICK!” 

* * * * * * * 

She was waiting for the letter from Judith. Then she found 
out that Judith was away . . . had taken a leave of ab- 
scence for six weeks and treated herself to a magnificent va- 
cation—a trip to Lake Louise and Banff. 

The day Sandy got that letter from Judith she walked slowly 
up the hill. It wasn’t so overly warm, but she felt stifled~ 
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throbbing with heat and a heavy faintness. Judith didn’t even 
know what had happened. They hadn’t-forwarded Sandy’s 
letter. 

Four weeks had passed since her homecoming. It was worse 
now than in the beginning—much worse. Everyone was get- 
ting irritable. Even Alice thought it was about time Sandy 
was coming to her senses. 

But now Sandy walked up the hill, tilted her head back, smil- 
ing brightly. She thought, “T’ve got $15 in all the world, and 
it’s Ben Murillo’s money!” 

She walked more quickly. They thought she was cowed 
now. Her mother thought that; so did Angus. ‘“They’ll see— 
you bet, they’ll see!’ She’d wait till Judith returned—a few 
weeks more. Judith would grubstake her. “I’m not drowned! 
Take more than Ben Murillo to cramp my style!’ She blinked, 
zave an enchanting smile to old Mrs. Costa, dashed tears from 
her eyes. They were from the sun. Oh, the sun was so hot. 

She was home five weeks. It was a Sunday. Murillo said 
gallantly, “Come for a jaunt, mother—all of us?” 

Sandy held the funny paper stiffly before her face. Sunday 
was a ghastly day—always. It started like this; then they 
would go to Murillo’s sister for dinner. 

Mrs. McNeil blushed when anyone was very chivalrous to 
her. “That will be lovely.” 

They drove past all those beautiful homes in Montecito. 
They stopped on a curve of the road. You could look up and 
see the brown hill; you could look out on the blue, glimmering 
water and the line of mountains, shoulder deep in the sea. 

“Here,” said Murillo. And it was the house he had re- 
modeled. He took Sandy’s arm. She didn’t say a word. — 

But it was a lovely house. There was a room on the third 
floor with immense windows facing the bay. The sun streamed 
across the floor. 

What Sandy thought was this: “I could steal up here at 
night; what a gorgeous place to cry!” 

Murillo whispered: “Sandy, tell me, do you like it?” 
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She blew her breath on the glass, wiped it off. 

“Won’t you answer? Don’t you think you could be happy 
here?” 

“Not with you. I’m not coming here.” 

His sallow face darkened. He said quietly: “Oh, yes, you 
are.” 

That night her mother talked a long time. Sandy must at 
least make some effort to adjust herself. Marriage was a 
solemn union. She had behaved like a child. They expected 
her to act with courage. She must go with her husband to the 
home he had prepared—give him a chance. He was a good 
man and deserved far better treatment at their hands. ; 

Sandy said: “Leave me alone a little while, mother.” She 
thought: “By the time the house is ready, Judith will be 
back—and then!” 

She became excited—giddy with excitement. The moment 
Judith read her letter, she would wire for her. Judith would 
say: “Come AT ONCE! All I’ve got is yours—you know 
that—” 

Before the letter from Judith came Sandy’s fate was set. 
“Tt can’t be!” she told herself starkly, her heart going wild: 
“Lord God—anything but that!” 


CHAPTER XV 


Sanpy held spools of silk thread to the light. “This is the 
shade, Mrs. March.” 

Mrs. March, a squatty little woman who looked like a beetle 
and wore glasses on the end of her nose, came from behind the 
counter. She surveyed Sandy. 

A wave of color flew into Sandy’s pale cheeks. Why was 


that woman staring at her? 
“My, you’re looking lovely, Mrs. Murillo. You do wear 


lavender something beautiful!” 
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Sandy laughed, caught a glimpse of herself in the mirror 
with the big, droopy hat, the sport frock of orchid. She pushed 
the hair at her ears. Her hands were freezing; her neck on 
fire. 

Of course she looked lovely! Did anyone need to stare at 
her and comment about it? 

* * * * * * * 

She walked rapidly up the block. But she stopped when- 
ever she caught her reflection in the store windows. She 
glanced with a stealthy, agonized intensity at these images. 

An odd, hot dialogue went on in her mind. “It’s not so! 
Of course it’s not!” 

“Oh, don’t be such a fool! You know it’s so!” 

“But what will I do? God, what CAN I do?” 

“Face it! You'll face it.” 

“T’ll not face it! I won’t! I won't!” 

She tore along as though she would fly out of her own body. 
This incredible thing happening to her! No—other people 
were cowed by Life. But she was so slim, so tall, so very 
breezy and do as you please! She was that gay, light-hearted 
Sandy McNeil who snapped her fingers with an impudent laugh 
and dared anyone to high hat her. Let Life shake its old gray 
fingers—she’s get by! 

And even now she tried to fling back her head. She said 
a hundred times a day as though her scared, piteous denial was 
going to alter the fact: “No—it’s not so. God—don’t let it 
be—it’s not!” 

* * * * * * * 

It was evening, early in September. Clouds drifted like 
silver flowers across the mountain tops. They kept drifting, 
and drifting, new ones blooming as the first ones were lost. All 
along they drifted, a music in the blue lanes of the sky. The 
sky was blue and clear like that last April—that Sunday of the 
Ficnic, and she had come running out this gate giggling to have 
twaade the sneak so cleverly. 


She pushed the tusty hinge, went in quietly and sat hidden 
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in the shrubs. Then she took off her hat, shaking back the 
red, shiny hair. She thought of her bridal night, standing 
here with Timmy, tilting her face backward for him to kiss. 
She belonged to herself then. 

Then she thought of that walled-in garden and Murillo com- 
ing upon her, leading her back, the moon floating in a golden 
mist. Why hadn’t she run away then before it was too late— 
why hadn’t she flown—no matter where? 

But no, she had gone back like a weak, puny hearted thing! 
She deserved this. She thought in a fury of resentful stillness, 
“Don’t stamp your feet now; it won’t do any good! No good 
to scream; it’s true!” 

Every time she said “it’s true” things went clashing wild in 
her thoughts. Strike out her hands, beat off these closing walls. 
Strike out and get free—somehow—anyhow. 

She could have hurled herself on the ground and given up to 
uncontrollable sobbing. Nothing could equal the poisonous 
bitterness of her self-reproaches. If she had only known—if 
she had only thought—if she had only brazened them to the 
end—if slie’d only run away beforehand. 

She came back always to the deadly conclusion. “It’s too 
late now! You’re beat!” 

All last night she lay awake defying this. She wasn’t beat. 
She would leave anyway. She would fight the thing out 
alone—meet it by herself. 

What good would that do? Run to the farthest end of the 
earth, bury herself in the remotest island, it would still be his 
child—he would always be the father. 

She felt Murillo’s limp, moist hands on her shoulders, his 
lips pressed to her throat. Shame burned her scarlet—scarlet 
to the heart. Then she said, half weeping: “I won’t have 
it! I won't!” 

She hated herself. She put her hands behind her, the touch 
of her own flesh abhorrent. No longer her own—she didn’t 
belong to herself. But she would! She’d kill herself— 

“Oh, I can’t go on like this.” Her pulses thumped in a still 
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alarm. Suppose she ran away now? Could she get a job? 
How long would she be able to work? Then could they come 
and bring her back? 

Days and days of this. One night she crept from bed, glid- 
ing softly that Alice mightn’t hear. She sat by the open win- 
dow looking down at the grapevines. She felt desolate. The 
thing that had happened was vicious. The child was her 
enemy. It was his. She could never love it. 

Burning tears. Never love it! Not hers. His. She had 
to check the convulsive sob. It would never be his. Hers. 

Then she felt a stirring of pity. Pity that she was to bring 
it here—a little helpless thing that would mean nothing to 
her, and she would never love it. 

Why should she care for it? It was forcing her back to 
him. She had to go back. She knew this now. Lying awake 
hour after hour, she faced her own angry defiance. She asked: 
“What else can I do?” And she saw herself rushing to the 
city, throwing herself on Judith’s hands. 

No—but what else? Walk the streets? Borrow—steal— 
die. Yes—she could die. But she didn’t want to die. She 
wanted to live— 

Yet now she looked from the window and wondered if it 
would hurt very much to go crashing down there on the cement 
walk. 

* * 2 * * * * 

Murillo’s house was finished. One morning Sandy’s mother 
closed the door in that precise, gentle way of hers. 

“Sandy, why are you so melancholy?” 

“Many things.” ' 

“You shouldn’t be. Every one has humored you. Other 
parents wouldn’t have indulged you as we have.” 

Se) i 

“The house your husband has so wonderfully furnished is 
ready. For the sake of your mother and your family you can 
at least make one more effort. Won’t you do this for me, 
Sandy ?” 
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She sat very quiet, powerless to force her lips to assent. 

_ Murillo came. He said touchingly: “You have treated me 
very ill.” 

She looked at him with burning accusation: ‘Do you wish 
me to go to that house with you?” 

“The house was made ready for you.” 

“Then [ll go on one condition—that you leave me entirely 
alone. I have ceased to be your wife.” 

His face flushed with a white, angry light: “It suits me per- 
fectly!” 

- “If you break this promise I'll leave. No power on earth 
will stop me.” 
* * * * * * * 

He knocked one fist against his palm and laughed harshly. 
“You'll find the doors open, my dear—wide open!” 

Alice helped her pack the suitcases. “What made you 
thange, kid? Rather sudden, wasn’t it?” 

“No way out of it much that I could see. Family opens the 
door and tells me to beat it!” Sandy hid her face in an armful 
of silk. She laughed. Her shoulders shook. She laughed 
and laughed. 

In the middle of the afternoon she drove with Murillo to 
the white stone house. He led the way up a broad staircase. 
He pushed open a door—a bedroom, filled with flowers. 

She found it hard to breathe. He said: “Yours, my dear. 
Shall I give you a key?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


He treated her with sarcasm and resentment. His eyes 
narrowed and he grew murderous at her continued indifference. 
When she looked loveliest, he followed her about, making 
little slurring remarks, pleased when he succeeded in hurting 
her. Her coldness lashed him to inner furies and his hurt 
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pride kept goading him to strike back; a her as much as 
he could. 

She was appalled at this intensity of his It gave a sense 
of violence and strain to their relations. 

Going about the house, Sandy would sometimes stop before 
the little ivory elephants in the cabinet or that old piece of 
pewter, fingering these treasures in a still, frightened way. 
This was Murillo’s home. He had prepared it for his bride. 

xx * * * * 2 * 

She was his bride, but he hated her. She felt like a stranger 
here—a stranger under punishment. She moved about un- 
easily, rebellious and baffled. 

She could have loved this little house. Nothing costly about 
it, but it had a charm. And that bedroom of hers with the big 
windows looking out on the water and the afternoon sun bring- 
ing out old blue and gold in the Persian rug— With another 
she would have flaunted about, changing a picture here, a drape 
there. She would have toed high and handsome! 

Instead, she was frozen with apathy and Murillo acted as 
though he could gladly kill her. The whole thing was a desolate 
travesty. 

She was partly to blame. Unconsciously, of course, but in- 
escapably to blame. She grew sick, admitting this. 

She did admit it—censured herself bitterly. She should have 
known how she would feel; known that she wanted love; 
waited a million years, if need be, till it came to her. She 
grew quite wild asking herself how, how, how she had ever 
been so blind. 

And the heat would fly about her neck. 

But she was into it. She would say: “I’ve got to face it! 
That’s why I came back. Oh, bea sport about it!” 

She wondered incessantly what he would do when he found 
out—how much longer she could keep it from him. She eee 
in dread of the moment of this discovery. 

She would be in his power then—completely. How he 
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would roar with laughter at her threat to leave. How he would 
make her pay— 

She trembled thinking about it. But she would grit her 
teeth, determining to be game. She’d not back down. She’d 
not be cowed by this or anything! 

Then she would go about laughing, insolently gay—ignoring 
his efforts to hurt her. This bonny audacity enraged him. 
He wouldn’t stop until he had crushed her. 

* * % * * * * 

In little ways he sought to break her. He gave her no money 
—but he expected her to ask for it. She wouldn’t, though she 
hadn’t the price of an ice cream soda. He said to her: “My 
sister is giving a dinner; get a new gown. Go into Los Angeles 
for it. 

She said quietly: “All right.” 

The day of this engagement he had still given her no money 
nor even the fare to Los Angeles. 

But when he saw her in a gown she had worn dozens of 
times, he got white with anger—a cruel sensuous frenzy. 

She flouted him: “Oh, keep your eyebrows out of your hair, 
Benny! I’m good enough for Queen Bazazas, let alone Bebe 
Murillo! As for the gown, you omitted to tell me which day 
it is they give dresses away in Los Angeles,” 

“You're too proud to ask for the money, I suppose? Why 
didn’t you take it then? You're not too proud to take. Or 
have you changed? The wallet is still in my pocket.” 

She never let him see how these goads stung her. He was 
relentless. “Perhaps you thought when you married me, the 
walls would be papered with greenbacks and you’d have your 
own little car—and a maid and what not?” 

She smiled: “You read my inmost thoughts! Poverty and 
I are good old pals, Benny—you can’t make me mad leaving 
us alone.” 

He walked up, his teeth half bared. She expected him to 
strike her. 

* a ® * * * * 
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And one night he sat in the living room watching as she 
read. Finally he got up and leaned over her shoulder. It 
was a love story. He laughed: “You take it out in imagi- 
nation, do you?” 

Sandy closed the book hotly, walked about the room. He 
followed her. ‘On the level, though, why did you marry me?” 

She said quickly, not thinking: “I didn’t know what I was 
doing.” 

He rubbed his palms together. “But you knew what you 
were doing when you stayed all night in a hillside cabin.” 

She had her back to him, her hands on a little table. He 
stood behind her, pressing his hands on hers, laughing softly. 
“Really, when you consider some things, isn’t this coldness of 
yours a trifle overdone?” 

At these times Sandy was afraid of him. He did other 
things that whipped her. Like one afternoon when May and 
Bernice Arliss dropped in and Sandy made them a cup of tea, 
Murillo came home early. He was very suave. He went up to 
Sandy and put his arms about her. He kissed her and laughed 
softly. His eyes had a cruel, exultant gleam. 

These silent clashes made her hysterical. “I’m a dog to 
stay on here,” she told herself, “a dog!” 

* ok * * * * * 

Then one evening the thing she dreaded happened. She 
was in the garden—a small, delightful enclosure, with an old 
magnolia tree and a red pepper and two acacias. It was the 
end of October. The setting sun was a gaudy fan spread out 
in amber and jade on the sea. 

Sandy wore black. That made her face.so pale and filled 
her eyes with shadows. She had picked the last three roses, 
cream color with the petals blown. She leaned against the 
tree, watching the colors tossing on the waves. 

She wished she was far out there on the ocean. She had 
cried because she felt lonely and defenseless. 

Now she stood with her hands behind her head, taking slow 
sweet breaths. She thought life had used her bitterly. 
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Suddenly she was aware of Murillo staring at her. She 
didn’t know how long he had been there. 

He came toward her slowly, his face flushed. He said in 
a2 confused way: “Sandy.” Then he bent down and kissed 
her hands. 

She trembled. The tears flew to her eyes. 

“When?” he asked. 

She couldn’t answer. She was both touched and stricken 
by the look of his face. She had a feeling of death in her 
heart. 

He put his arm about her as they walked to the house. 

She wanted greatly to cry. 

He was unnerved with emotion. He tried to tell her that he 


understood now. She could feel his exultance. 
* * * * * Xf * 


All through the dinner she felt it. His sister was there. He 
kept looking at Sandy and toasting her. He opened the finest 
old wines he owned—urged her to drink. 

She saw him talking with Beatrice. They were talking of 
her. She knew this was a bitter thing to feel yet she felt 
trapped. 

His sister came over officiously, kissed her as though she were 
receiving her into the fold. 

Sandy wished to run screaming from the room. 

That night she was standing at her window. It was late. 
Murillo came softly. He took her hands, drew her to him. 
She said faintly: ‘I love to watch that light on the water. 
Don’t—” 

He laughed: “Sandy! Everything is different now.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


MuriL1o’s pride was restored. He saw a reason for the 
vicious wound she had given. In the light of this great news, 
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Sandy’s flight, with her subsequent hysteria, was beautifully 
explained. It had no relation to him. ~He was willing to 
pardon her; grant a gentle absolution of all her erratic be- 
havior; overlook that note and the insulting conditions of her 
return to him. 

These conditions meant nothing now. There would be no 
further talk of her leaving. She couldn’t leave. 

His emotion was tinged with eminence. This proud, vivid 
creature, who had flouted him so insolently, yet whose beauty 
maddened him, was now his—bound irrevocably. He could 
afford to be magnanimous. 

He stooped down, letting her hair brush his cheeks. He 
slipped his hands under her arms. She moved a little, the 
blood surging to her face. 

“T’m so proud, Sandy; you don’t know how proud this makes 
me.’ And he went on talking like this, as though she were 
honored to please him. 

She said: “I’m tired—awfully tired. I hope you'll not tell 
any one else. Please don’t!” 

“Why? Aren’t you glad, Sandy? Aren’t you overjoyed 
about it?” 

She made no answer. She looked out to the waters with the 
light swinging like a pendulum over the waves. She tried to 
unclasp his hands. 

He kissed her. “Of course you’re proud, Sandy. I know 
you are.” 

It was futile to resist him. She understood this with a 
shivering completeness. . 

* * * * SOT sa ieee 

Early in the morning she went softly through the garden 
to the road. The first touch of winter was in the breeze and 
in the gray ripple of the waters. She held out her hand as 
though she expected it to rain. She blinked—walked on dis- 
tractedly. She said to herself, “It doesn’t matter—nothing 
matters.” And she fought desperately against her sick, furious 
resentments. She steeled herself to endurance. 
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That evening, Murillo took a little box from his pocket, 
opened it slowly, glanced indulgently at Sandy. 

“Do you know what I have here?” In his ceremonious way 
he reached for her hand, slipped a ring on the little finger. 
It was a pretty stone, set with emeralds to match the bracelet. 
He waited, expecting some gushing exclamation. He said 
wooingly: “Not such a bad idea to please me a little, is it, 
Sandy?” 

With an effort she checked the hot retort, kept her eyes 
down. For five months—nearly six he had humiliated her 
in money matters. She hadn’t a dollar in her purse. Now 
he would act the prince . . . show her how fine he could 
be when she kowtowed to him. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked with a touch of injury. 

“Oh, yes; the ring’s lovely. I can’t say I’m thrilled with 
your presentation speech.” 

_ The long eyebrows went up inquiringly. 

Sandy laughed. “You'll have to pardon me, Benny, but I 
can’t share your belief that I was created for the sole purpose 
of giving delight to one Benvenuto Murillo.” 

She twisted her finger, gave an impudent grin. 

Murillo shrugged. Then he was smiling again. “Have your 
own way, Sandy. You will anyway. Oh, before I forget it, 
I’ve asked my family to dinner Sunday. They’re overjoyed.” 

* * * * * * * 

She was stunned. “You don’t mean you’ve told them? You 
surely haven’t told them already!” 

“Why not?” 

“T asked you not to.” 

“You can hardly mean that you wish me to hide the fact. 
You want me to keep it from my family?” 

Tears flew to her eyes. She said, trembling, “What business 
is it of theirs?” 

“What business of theirs? You’re not thinking of what 
you say. Seeing that I’m the only Murillo in this generation, 
it is certainly a matter of family interest.” 
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She had a vision of the whole Murillo family—the mother, 
a brown, shrinking little body, with snapping black eyes and 
thin parchment lips; the three sisters, all of whom wore a 
great deal of jewelry and were very effusive; the aunt, who 
was patronizing and nosey. Sandy had a picture of these 
‘Murillos coming up one by one and officiously congratulating 
her as Beatrice had already done. 

She said nervously: “Call off that dinner, Ben, please!” 

Saturday morning she heard him giving orders to the maid. 
She asked flamingly: “Are you having your people here to- 
morrow night ?” 

“Ves.” 

“T asked you not to.” 

He smiled, patted her hand: “Now, don’t get excited. Cer- 
tain things must be done.” 

* * * * * * * 

She walked out of the room, tears burning her eyes. But 
she held her head insolently high, knowing all the while that 
her bluff was called. The feelings that she had frightened 
her. Try as she would she couldn’t master them. She hated 
him—hated the whole arrogant tribe of Murillos—resented 
violently the fact that now made her doubly one of them. 

It made no difference how many times she said to herself that 
she would do her share; that she was going to be game. No 
amount of reasoning vanquished her emotions. When he came 
slowly behind her, as he had a habit of doing, and slipped his 
hands under her arms or when he looked at her with those 
languid, possessive eyes, as though her beauty were a thing 
of his creation, she wanted to scream: “Stop looking at me! 
Stop pawing me! I'll go out of my mind!” When she saw 
him in the middle of the afternoon, stretched on a couch, his 
jaw falling sleepily, a magazine of fervid stories dropping from 
his hand, she couldn’t bear to remain in the same room. 

There was no argument about it, he filled her with aversion. 
And this was terrible enough, but the thing that caught her 
with unbearable panic was the hostility she felt toward the 
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child. She dreaded that it would resemble him. She wept 
about this. 

Murillo was aware of her antagonism. It made him vicious 
with resentment. He sought to compel her affection, domi- 
nate her whether she was willing or not. 

He was intensely proud of the notice she attracted. Sandy 
was a prize that he liked possessing . . . now, more than 
ever. He wanted to parade the completeness of his ownership. 
He decided to give a housewarming. 

Sandy said: “Wait a few months more. I don’t feel like 
a celebration.” 

“Why not now—give it when we’re six months married.” 

* * * * * * * 

She answered lightly: “Oh, make it a year.” 

A few days later he came home with engraved invitations. 
It didn’t really occur to him that she had seriously opposed 
her will to his. 

She thought of refusing to come. But that would be only 
another futile threat. 

Murillo made out the list of guests. He passed it to Sandy, 
told her to add any names he had overlooked. 

There were none of the young friends of her girlhood in- 
cluded. She added ten of these. They were the girls and boys 
who had sat at her bridal table—companions since childhood. 
Timmy was on the list, Heinie, Dick Chapman and a number 
of girls. 

One day Sandy was shopping. She met the Arliss sisters. 
May said: “Old thing, it didn’t do us much good that you 
married a millionaire. Why don’t you liven the town up a 
SpiLE 

“You’re coming to my housewarming, aren’t you?” Sandy 
asked. ‘ 

They had received no invitations. Heinie had received none, 
nor had Timmy. 

Sandy walked homeward, her brain on fire. She guessed 
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what had happened. She said to Murillo: “Some of the 
invitations have been lost.” 

She defied him with blazing eyes. “May Arliss received 
none. Timmy received none—nor Heinie nor Dick Chapman.” 
She went up to him with a cold menace: “Do you know the 
reason?” 

He had been smiling, about to speak confidently. At the 
look of her, he became excited, tried to take her hands: “Don’t 
lose control of yourself, Sandy. I know the reason—certainly. 
You'll understand.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“Do you mean that you didn’t send those invitations ?” 

He got control of his momentary agitation. “I thought a 
long while, Sandy, and I believe I’m acting for the best. There 
really was no reason for including those names.” 

“You mean to say there was no reason for including my 
friends?” 

“There were some on that list I don’t consider your friends, 
Sandy. It’s my duty to protect you from them.” 

“Timmy? Oh, you mean Timmy?” 

A dark flush spread over his sallow face. He leaned back 
in his chair, blew the smoke from his cigarette, watched it 
curl. “I think we can let our friend Timmy fade out of the 
picture. I think it will be the best move for all concerned.” 

* * * * * * * 

She stood looking at him, white and still as marble, her hair 
a flame against her blanched cheeks and smoldering eyes. She 
said, icily: “You think it best for all parties concerned, do 
you? Well, I don’t!’ and walked out of the room. 

Sandy went upstairs. She sat at a little table pushed near 
her window. Sea gulls,—a whole flock of them—were bob- 
bing on the water. They looked like tiny yachts with white 
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sails gleaming in the sun. She let her eyes wander far across 
the bay to the dark, still file of mountain islands. 

She thought of that girl lost out there in San Nicolas, the 
Indian girl abandoned with her baby in the windswept isle of 
skulls—forgotten for eighteen years. Old people in Santa 
Barbara remembered the time she was rescued, and not a living 
soul, not a man or woman on all the earth, could understand 
a word she said. . 

Sandy imagined herself walking on the forlorn, rocky waste. 
She could imagine isolation more desolate—a spiritual alone- 
ness far more terrible than the Indian girl had known. She 
said, grimly, “Hers would be easy—EASY.” 

* * * * x * * 

Suddenly she snapped open her book of correspondence cards. 
She wrote hastily—eager personal notes to the friends Murillo 
had snubbed. She said she couldn’t account for the loss of 
their invitations and it would be a mighty chilly housewarming 
if they didn’t come. She expected them. 

She was shaking with a cold, fainting desperation. She 
didn’t care what consequences might attend this act. She put 
the invitations in her bag. Immediately after dinner she came 
out quietly, intending to mail them. 

Murillo was in front of the house talking with a neighbor. 
He said, in a loud, pleasant tone: “I’ve been waiting to take 
you for a ride.” 

Her cold, still manner repudiated him. But he smiled down 


‘at her in the loverlike way he adopted in the presence of 


strangers. He helped her into the car. 
It was nearing the middle of November—already dark. The 


rich purple shadows fell like garments over the nude, quiet 


hills. They took the road along the water and finding a point 


hedged with trees, Murillo stopped. The gleam of the moonlit 
water wavered through the branches. 

“Do you like this, Sandy?” 

She smiled faintly. ‘Does that matter? Is that of the 


slightest consequence ?” 
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He put his arm about her, but she reached up very deliber- 
ately and moved it from her. 

He sat upright, eyes flashing. Then almost immediately he 
was looking at her with amused tolerance. 

“Feeling a little sulky, darling? Don’t you really think I 
acted for the best? I may know there was no harm in that 
affair. Others don’t. Why should you and I, in view of what 
is coming, give meat to the gossips? That incident is past, 
Sandy; I’ve overlooked it once. There’s no need to be con- 
tinually raking it in my face.” 

She answered nothing. 

* * * * * * * 


In the morning she went out and mailed these invitations. 
She had no sooner done this than she was anguished with 
alarm. Murillo had already snubbed Heinie openly. She 
began to fear that he might refuse her friends admittance to 
the house. She could meet any rage he might visit upon her- 
self, but she quailed at the thought of subjecting these unsus- 
pecting friends to insult. 

She finally went to Murillo. She said to him: “I just want 
to tell you that I came back to you intending to do the best I 
could.” 

He closed his magazine, a faint, sarcastic curl to his moist 
red lips. “I think I understand perfectly, Sandy, your reasons 
for returning to me.” 

She flushed. “I admit it. I had to come. But I mean to 
do the best I can. So now, I’m going to tell you. Don’t think 
you're God in my opinion. Don’t think you own me body and 
soul. You can’t tell me to snub my friends of a lifetime and 
expect that I'll obey you. I won’t. I think and feel as I please 
and ask no one’s permission! 

“I’m saying this to give you warning. If you do anything to 
insult me or my friends, you'll find yourself without a wife. 
And I'll take care that you shall never see my child!” 

Not a muscle of his face moved, but there went over it a 
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mottled, bluish pallor. He picked up the magazine, turned 
pages in a clamorous silence. 

She remained standing before him. Finally he closed the 
book. Ina voice that he tried visibly to control: “You're very 
good at making threats. Don’t try to carry out that last one. 
Don't try to carry it out!” 

* * * * * * * 

The day of the housewarming ; Sandy was in a state of piti- 
ful excitement. She was almost driven to ring up Timmy and 
tell him not to come. She didn’t do this. She’d given a defy to 
Fate and she would not back down. She told herself des- 
perately: “He’ll not dare to test me. He’s afraid of what I'll 
do!” 

Now she sat at her dressing table. She wore black with a 
long string of crystal beads. Her eyes were very dark—the 
faintest color in her white cheeks. 

Murillo, who had been dashing about everywhere, giving a 
thousand orders to their one maid and to the caterer, came in 
suddenly, closing the door behind him. This unusual activity 
made him excessively tense. 

He watched Sandy, his eyes lighting with approval. He told 
her she looked very beautiful. He was proud of her. 

He waited for her to turn. She ran the buffer over her nails, 
her head lowered. She was piercingly aware of his disturbance. 

“Sandy,” he said softly, “I think we’re going to have a won- 
derful time tonight.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T’ve done everything I could to make things pleasant. I 
hope nothing is going to mar the affair . -~tHetcame 
to a significant pause. 

The blood leaped thunderously to Sandy’s ears. She wanted 
to say: “Don’t make a scene, Ben! Don’t crowd me to the 
wall! I’ve warned you!” She found it impossible to speak. 

When the machines began arriving she became faint with 
apprehension. Every time the bell rang she trembled. If she 
was upstairs with guests she made excuses and ran out into the 
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hall leaning over the banisters. And she was determined to fly . 
to the door, flash between Murillo and her friends, daring him 
to belittle them. Pp 
By 10 o’clock she was devastated with these nervous alarms. — 
She wondered if Murillo had learned of her notes and in some — 
dastardly way recanted her invitations. 3 
One o’clock. Not one of Sandy’s friends had come. She felt © 
abandoned—utterly abandoned. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE last guest was gone. Sandy unclasped the crystal beads, 
balanced them in the palm of her hand. 

Murillo sat on the arm of a chair, his eyes following her 
every move. He repeated compliments; he told her what his 
mother had said, and his sisters. They were delighted with 
Sandy’s grace. They were thrilled he had picked a wife who 
was an honor to them. F 

He snuffed out his cigarette, came over and leaned on the 
dresser at Sandy’s side. He was glowing and flattered with the 
success of the evening. Everything was beautiful! He took it 
for granted that Sandy shared his satisfaction; that she was 
entirely reconciled to the elimination of her friends. ite 

He ran his hands over her long bare arms, murmuring dream- 
ily: “It was all for the best, wasn’t it? You see this now, don’t 
you, Sandy?” in: ig 

She gave him no response. : hea 

* * * * I er ee 

When Murillo slept, Sandy stole through the silent house 
She sat in that room upstairs, letting the channel breeze bl 
across her face. It was a relief the way the incident | 
turned out, but it had drained her of emotion. — aN 

She felt deserted, cut off once and for all from the 
associations of her girlhood. Strange that not a sing’ 
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come. They must have talked about her. They must have 
suspected something ugly behind those delayed invitations. 
Perhaps Heinie had reported the snub Murillo gave at Tahoe. 
So they guessed they weren’t wanted. She shrank before their 
hot, young judgment. She would be ashamed to meet these 
friends now. So she would be left alone—more and more 
alone. She would cease to be Sandy McNeil, becoming for 
them only Murillo’s wife. 

As years passed, she would grow tired of her futile defiance; 
gtow submissive to his attentions. She bit her lips, feeling 
his hands running up and down her arms; his face brushing 
her hair. 

She pressed her cheek to the window, watching a metallic 
gray finger of light streak the sky. She felt herself the loneli- 
est thing on the earth and the most crushed. 

Suddenly as she stood here—suddenly and shyly like the 
opening of petals, a faint stir touched along her nerves. Arrest- 
ing, delicate, unique. She listened in a breathless awe, trem- 
bling with astonishment as though a note of music fell upon her 
heart. 

* * * * X* * * 

She was unable to account for the change in her thought. 
Happiness flowed through her—a lighted stream. She would go 
into the garden at night, lean against a tree and look up at the 
stars. She would laugh, reach out her arms, feeling her whole 
body stirring with love. Waves of it swept over her—warm, 
overpowering, sweet. 

- Consumed with tenderness, she now thought of the child. 
All her hostility vanished and she now longed for it; longed for 
moment when she would at last look in its face, hold it in 
sr arms. Her being vibrated to this passion of love as an in- 
ment to music. 

inner joyousness made her immune, and she went about 
a ise gayly. Sometimes she laughed suddenly—she was 
abso: ed with her own glowing expectance as one listening 

x nti wally to the harmonies that others cannot hear. 
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And she did not care what Murillo did. He was fretted by 
her breezy indifference far more than he had been by her de- 
pression. Sometimes she was so brazenly gay that he stared 
at her inquiringly. This new attitude of hers baffled and piqued 
him. 

At first he decided that she was growing contented with her 
lot—becoming happy as his wife. He was soon forced to admit 
that Sandy’s mood had no connection with himself. 

He became suspicious of her. He said irritably: “Why are 
you laughing ?”’ 

“Oh for this and for that!” 

“Where were you this afternoon?” 

“Out for a walk.” 

“Do you walk by yourself ?” 

She laughed : “Technically—yes.” 

“But where do you go?” 

This time she shrugged: “Wherever the spirit moves—here 
—there. ‘Kilmeny had been she knew not where; Kilmeny had 
seen what she would not declare!’ ” 

* * * * * * * 

The next day when she went out for one of these long 
saunters, Murillo followed her. Finally he reached her side, 
insisting on taking her arms. “I don’t think you do well tc 
wander all over the waterfront alone, Sandy.” 

She laughed merrily, offending him with her gibes. Did 
he think she might fall into evil ways and pick up with beach 
combers and pirates? She all but ran him miles, knowing that 
he hated physical exertion. 

These long walks were her only diversion now. She would 
go out on the pier, sit there in the sun, watching the boats or 
talking to old Jose about the seals he caught. He had one big 
fellow that followed him like a dog. It would swim after him 
from Santa Rosa Island to the mainland and then go flop- 
ping up the street, barking in protest when he strode too rapidly. 

One day, retracing her steps, she became exhausted, and, 
half way up the road, sat down on a broad, flat rock. It was 
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spring, early in February. All about her the breeze went ten- 
derly and the earth throbbed with the wealth of coming life. 
Sandy took off her hat, liking the wind in her chair. 

It was odd for her to be sitting here alone. A year ago she 
would never dream of such a thing. There was always some- 
one to laugh with, to flirt with, to swim with. She felt so 
much older now. She wouldn’t let herself say “sadder.” 

But she sometimes shuddered when her imagination ran 
down the coming years—all her life going on like this. In 
these moods she thought of the child—dwelt on its image— 
and how it would love her. She shut Murillo with a blank 
completeness from all share in it. It was hers—hers only. 
It would be sunny—a gleeful thing with dash and charm— 
handsome and bonny like her uncle, Bob McNeil. And it would 
make up to her for all the lost sweetness of love. It would 
bring a fullness to her days. 

* * * * * * * 

She counted the time she had still to wait—and smiled. 

She started again to walk, resting now and then. She was 
very tired, almost unequal to further effort. She leaned against 
a half broken fence, breathing quickly, wiping her face. She 
had come too far, and now wished that her husband or some 
neighbor might pass and pick her up. 

A machine stopped. Even before she had a glimpse of his 
face Sandy recognized the long, easy stride. A quiver of 
nervousness shot through her. 

Timmy took off his hat, saying rather bashfully: “Want a 
lift, Sandy?” 

“Hello, Timmy,” she answered wistfully. “No; I’m out for 
a walk.” 

He reddened—frowned. “Oh, are you? I passed here an 
hour ago and you were sitting on that rock. I thought you 
seemed rather tired.” 

“Oh, no—I was just sitting in the sun.” 

Timmy grinned to hide his embarrassment: “I guess that’s a 
polite way of giving me the gate, Sandy.” 
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And then Sandy for the first time met Timmy’s eyes: ‘Why 
should I give an old friend the gate, Timmy—you especially °” 

“T don’t know. I thought perhaps you did; you had some 
reason. I wouldn’t have stopped only I thought—well, 1 
thought I should— 

She was warm with excitement. She was almost afraid 
to look in Timmy’s face. 

She thought quickly: “I’m afraid to stand here and talk to 
the oldest friend I have! I’m afraid Ben Murillo may pass and 
see me! I’m a coward!” 

And suddenly she went up to Timmy, with her hand out- 
stretched. She laughed: “You're an old darling for stopping, 


Timmy. I’m just about falling in a faint with tiredness. Open 
the door and give me the lift!” 


CHAPTER XX 


SANDy stepped into Timmy’s roadster, all her pulses a-flutter. 
“Why shouldn’t I!” she thought, hotly. “Weakling! Am I 
afraid to call my soul my own!” She tilted her head with a 
jaunty, defiant laugh. She was no beaten dog to cower at the 
fear of Murillo’s jealousy. 

Yet her reluctance was great. Almost as if a leaden hand 
caught her shoulder, pulled her back. 

And the first thing she said to Timmy was this: “Nice to 
be off on the sneak again with the dear departed! Take the 
long way home, Timmy. Let’s go up over the old ridges.” 
She said this tauntingly, but her mind worked feverishly. It 
warned her to arrive home later—then Murillo would be draped 
on the couch in the living room—asleep. If she arrived there 
now he might be in the garden or at the window. He might 
see them. 

Timmy said seriously: “Do you mean that, Sandy?” 

“Of course I do.” 

* * * * * * * 
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He swung the car about, climbing upward over the curving 
road, leaving the houses and the trees below them. Then Sandy 
breathed more easily. No one passing here; no one to see them. 
She felt light-hearted now, just as she did in those gypsy hours 
when Timmy hid in the grape vines coming out from the 
shadow to grab her hand and give her that swift, ardent kiss. 

She looked at his blond, youthful face, very sober now and 
determined. He was worried—afraid Sandy shouldn’t be do- 
ing this, perhaps. 

She laughed: “Oh, it’s quite all right, Timmy, old thing! 
I’m not meaning to lead you astray. I’m an old, settled mar- 
ried lady and not a gay wench any more!” 

“T’m not worried about myself, Sandy.” 

She touched his hand capriciously: “About me, then, Timmy? 
About me?” 

His cheeks were red with discomfort, and she went on, 
teasing: “You think I shouldn’t pass the time of day with an 
old love like yourself, Timmy ?” 

He glanced at her pleadingly. And suddenly she said: 
“Why didn’t you come to my housewarming? Why did you 
all walk out on me, Timmy? Did you know that not one of 
the old crowd responded? You all gave me the grand snub.” 

Timmy took a hot, chugging breath. “I wonder why you’re 
talking like this, Sandy? It’s not like you to stall.” 

_ She was feverishly excited. A dry hotness burned her mouth. 
“Stall? What do you mean by that? None of you came.” 

“None of us was invited.” 

“T wrote the invitations myself. I mailed them myself.” 

* * * * * * * 

Timmy looked up at the hills, then down at Sandy’s flushed 

distracted face. “Oh, why are you bothering about it now, 
Sandy? I didn’t care. Of course, I wouldn’t have gone any- 
way. Gee, it’s good to see you again. Did you hear about 
Lupie Costa?” 

She would not be evaded. She said in a low, impetuous tone: 
“Didn’t you get a note from me, Timmy ?” 
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“VYes—everyone got those notes.” 

“None of you came. Why?” 

“They all knew about the.other invitations.” 

“Is that the only reason? Please tell me, Timmy—please! 
I was terribly hurt about it. You surely ought to be friend 
enough to tell me.” 

She kept on urgently. Then she made him stop the car, 
slipped her hand over his: “Timmy—please, I must know this 
—I must!” 

When she said this, her dark, storming eyes, beseeching his, 
Timmy gulped. “Gee, Sandy, you make it hard for a fellow!” 

She smiled at him winningly : “Like old times, Timmy dear? 
Now tell me—tell me!” 

He ran a hand through his smooth, blond hair. He told her 
with many frowns, many hesitations. The day before the 
housewarming Heinie met Murillo on the street. Murillo was 
very cordial, so Heinie said: “See you tomorrow night, Ben.” 

Murillo glanced at Heinie in astonishment and asked: “How 
is that?” 

Then Heinie said: “Well, aren’t you giving a grand and 
glorious shindig?” 

“Why, no—I’m having my family and a few very intimate 
friends.” 

Heinie was rather staggered and blundered: “Guess I’m one 
of the intimates then. I’ve got a sure enough invite from 
Sandy.” 

Heinie said Murillo then gave him the dirtiest look. “There 
must be some mistake!” turned on his heel and walked off. 

Heinie was so incensed that he told everybody. Then they 
all knew why their invitations came so late and why they were 
written and the others engraved. They knew they weren’t 
wanted. 

* * * * X * * 


Telling this Timmy’s face took on a drawn, anxious look. 
He covered Sandy’s hand with a troubled: “We knew. We 
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just didn’t want to make it hard for you. Say—Sandy—don’t 
look so—nobody cared.” 

“I cared, Timmy. I cared a great deal. I invited you. You 
should have come. You see—why—it’s just that Ben’s differ- 
ent. He—well he didn’t mean a thing by that. He was just 
surprised.” 

She tried to excuse him. Her lips trembled pitifully. 

Timmy said: “Don’t, Sandy—please don’t feel like this.” 

But she went on, relentless : “I suppose Heinie told you about 
that dinner at Tahoe?” 

“Yes. Heinie felt awful about that. He was afraid you 
tan away on account of it.” 

“Ran away? Oh, Timmy! Timmy, who said I ran away?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I thought—” 

“NO—NO! Tell me, do you all know that, too?” 

“Yes—someone saw you get off the train alone. There was 
talk. They said you were going to sue for a divorce.” 

Their eyes were fastened on each other’s face. 

Suddenly Sandy’s became calm, a smile transfigured the 
troubled mouth. She felt along her nerves that arresting flut- 
ter as of petals opening or notes of music falling. “My son,” 
she murmured to herself and felt that throb of joy. She looked 
off at the mountains, black under the crystalline sky. 

And she looked back with a serene happiness at Timmy. 
“That’s all past, Timmy. Don’t be sorry for me. I was un- 
happy at first—terribly so. I’m not now. I can’t tell you 
just how it is—but I wouldn’t give up things I’ve got—not for 
the world. Oh, I mean it! I really, really do!” 

She laughed: “And I see Ben in a different light now. He’s 
just a bit hard to understand—that’s all. Why he’d be despond- 
ent if he thought he’d offended Heinie.” 
_ Timmy was abashed by this—touched because he was so 
- fond of Sandy; shamed, because she lied for him. 

But he said gallantly: “Oh, sure, he’s a good fellow. You 
can’t expect a man to marry a girl’s family and friends and 
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cast-off lovers, can you? Perhaps I better be taking you 
home ?” 

“Time was when he was in no hurry to land me home! Very 
well!’ 

She settled low in the seat, burning with anxiety as they 
neared the house. She said once: “Oh, Timmy, let me out 
here. You’re ina hurry, I know. I’ve spoilt your whole after- 
noon. Perhaps you were rushing to some fond tryst when 
I stopped you? I’m rested now—I can easily walk the rest of 
the way.” 

“T’ll drive you home. You know I’d do a good many things 
for you, Sandy. Don’t you know that?” 

She nodded—smiled—talked gayly. The blood raced and 
pounded in her ears. She was frightened. She was praying. 
She was weak with nervousness. She didn’t care about herself, 
but if he should insult Timmy— 

Almost in tears she demanded of herself: “Stop shaking! 
What’s the matter with you! What can he do! I couldn’t 
walk another step! Let him try anything! Just let him try!” 

She didn’t move from her place as Timmy stopped the car. 
She was unable to move. 

Her alarm communicated itself to him. He asked: “Shall 
I help you out, ole dear?” 

“Of course!” 

He was just taking her elbow. She shut her eyes. Murillo 
was standing on the porch. And now he was coming toward 
them—rushing. 

He had hold of her arm, grinding the fingers into her flesh. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE set look of Murillo’s face, the grind of his fingers on 
her arm, made Sandy a little faint. “Did you have a nice 
walk?” he asked frigidly. 
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“Yes, I went too far. Luckily, just as I was about to col- 
lapse Timmy drove by and picked me up.” 

“How very convenient! You have the habit of being res- 
cued.” 

Sandy’s cheeks flamed. She stood an instant with her 
mouth open, as though she was about to speak, her eyes pour- 
ing on Murillo a blaze of contempt. 

She turned her back on him to Timmy, who now-stood with 
head averted and lowered. 

“Good-by, Timmy! Awfuly nice in you putting yourself 
out of the way you did. I hope you won’t be too late for your 
engagement.” 

She made no attempt to smile. Her eyes, meeting Timmy’s, 
confessed their shame and anger. 

But she kept her head tilted high and walked very quietly 
to the house with her husband. She felt as though she were 
stepping through burning waves that rose even to her head, 
sank and rose again. Her anger surged and was overpowering 
like this. 

It made her deaf to Murillo’s hot muttering voice. He leaned 
close: “So this is the way you spend your afternoons? This 
accounts for the long walks? No wonder you have so much to 
laugh about. Nice conduct for a woman in your condition! 
If you didn’t care about me or yourself you might think about 
the child. Driving up to the door! Bold, aren’t you. Thought 
I wouldn’t be here? Thought you could sneak in?” 

_ She heard this. Miles distant from her. They crossed the 
threshold. Sandy twisted her arm free from his clinched 
fingers. She faced him. “What do you mean by this?” 

“What do I mean?” 

“Yes, what do you mean? You think you can humiliate 
-me before every friend I have? You think you can come out 
there and act like a maniac and [ll stand it? I won't!” 

“Then learn to behave yourself. Don’t make a chippy of 
yourself every chance you get.” 

“You won’t tell me what to do! Make up your mind for 
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that. I don’t need you or anyone belonging to you to teach 
me the proper caper.” 

“No? As long as you’re my wife I’ll see that you conduct 
yourself as you should. I'll attend to that!” 

* * * o * * x 

She walked up to him, her face white as death. “I wouldn't 
be your wife, Ben Murillo, for one moment if I had only my- 
self to consider. I started out to do the right thing. I meant 
to do this. You’ve shamed and dishonored me. You've rid- 
den roughshod over every human sensibility. I tried to stand 
that. 

“But I won’t stand any more. I won’t be outraged before 
every friend I ever had. You think you’ll cancel invitations 
that I offer? You think you'll treat me like a slave in this 
house? You WILL NOT!” 

His fingers doubled. ‘Ah, so that’s it! You meant to do 
right! And the first chance you get, you flaunt yourself like 
a chippy before everyone. You pick my pockets and dash 
home! You make a laughing stock of me before this whole 
town! And I’m not to tell you what to do!” 

He came up and caught Sandy’s wrists: “You wouldn’t be 
my wife for one moment, wouldn’t you? What about me! 
What about me! Do you think I’d have a — like you in my 
thouse ?” 

She sprang from him, reeling. “Now—oh—I’ll go now— 
now—” 

“No, you won’t! You'll wait two months. Then you can 
go! You can go then!” 

She put up her hands, beating the fogs that began to swirl 
—chilly, gray, smothering. She fancied Murillo pushing her 
from the house; fancied him snatching the child, pushing her 
from it. She laughed sobbingly: “You mean to take it? You 
think you'll take it from me? Oh, you won’t. It’s MINE. 
‘You'll never get it! Never—” 

She reached out her hands wildly, sought to steady her- 
self against him, against the falling and fainting. She re- 
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membered nothing but the thudding of her head on the floor. ° 
* * * * * * * 

The doctor frowned. “I didn’t expect this. She was per- 
fectly well. You say she walked a long distance. She returned 
very tired?” 

Murillo answered haggardly: “Yes. She fell before I could 
reach her. Don’t you think you can save them?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Murillo covered his mouth; pressed it desperately. His 
hands were shaking. 

* i ae * * * * 

Cold, dense clouds thronged before her. They made her 
dizzy; made the faces blur. 

But voices were very sharp. They were shrill knives piercing 
through the dimness. They shouted: “I won’t have a — like 
you in my house! Wait two months! Then you go! Out you 
go {?? 

She tried to shout these voices down. She cried out: “No! 
Don’t let him! Keep him away! Give it to me! It’s mine! 
Give it—give it—” 

She began to cry—faint, whimpering cries: “Where is it? 
Bring it back—let me see—” 

* * * * * * * 

That night the child was born. The nurse moved about the 

white, bare room. Her cool, strong fingers touched on Sandy’s 
ulse. 

: Sandy saw her. She wished to speak but she was buried 

so deeply in these waves and waves of fog. Finally she said: 

“My head hurts.” But these words surprised her. They were 

not what she wanted to say. So she cried. 

_ “There, now, you’re all right! You mustn’t do that!” 

“Where is it? Bring it to me!” Her hands reached out, 
feeling over the bed. “Where is it? Bring it!” 

“Soon—not yet—dear. Rest a little.” 

She tried to sit up. Firm, gentle hands touched her 
shoulders. Sandy hid her face and sobbed hysterically. “You 
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won't tell me! Then I’ll get up. I heard. I know. A little 
boy. I want to see it!” 

“Hush now. In the morning I'll bring it._ Sleep.” 

They were pushing her back—down again—deeper—deeper. 
She fought against this. She didn’t want to be shoved down 
there where she saw Murillo’s bared teeth; saw him snatching 
something ; grabbing it from her—the child. 

She cried out: “Keep him away, don’t let him.” And she 
kept.whimpering because they wouldn’t bring it to her. She 
wanted it in her arms. 

She woke up suddenly, her mind clearing. She said fear- 
fully to the nurse: “It’s dead? And you won't tell me?_ Did 
it die?” 

“No; it’s not dead. But it’s very weak because it came too 
soon. In the morning I'll bring it.” 

She cried all night about it. So in the morning they brought 
it to her. She could only look at it a moment. She mustn’t 
touch it. 

It was thin and red and worn-looking—little, emaciated, 
skinned-looking thing. But her face—Sandy’s own face. She 
could trace it in the tiny features. She saw Bob McNeil’s 
charm and beauty. She gave a long, shivering laugh. 

She saw tears in the nurse’s eyes—the nurse turning, tak- 
ing the baby away. 

And she pleaded; she said eagerly: “It doesn’t move. It’ 
doesn’t cry. Is it alive?” 

“Yes—it’s alive.” 

“Tt’s not going to die? Do you mean that it may not live?” 

“We hope it’s going to live.” 

Sandy put her hands over her face. “It must live—it’s got 
to live!” 


\ 


house! Wait two months, then you can go 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SHE kept calling for the child, asking: “Is it still alive?” 

The movements of the nurse about the room had a vague, 
shadowy unreality as though the nurse were a phantom passing 
in a mist. 

Sandy would struggle with speech, finding it an effort to 
bring forth the words. But she must say them: “Go and look 
at it! See how if is now!” she cried when the nurse didn’t 
obey at once. 

She kept her eyes shut, hiding from the flowers. The room 
was filled with them. All the bright colors of the springtime. 
Their fragrance drifted about her face. Now the nurse was 
putting a basket of fresias and violets on the golden oak bureau, 
breathing their perfume. 

She took a handful of these violets and laid them on the table 
near Sandy’s bed. She leaned down and whispered: “Your 
husband sent all these flowers. He was here all night. You 
were sleeping. He left a few moments ago.” 

* * * * * * * 


Sandy lay quieter than before, closing her mind against this 


message. It hurt as though someone clubbed her heart. 


Sending her flowers after that! His words ding-donged in 
her ears: “Do you think I would have a — like you in my 


1”? 


But he would never get the child from her now! It was 


hers! She smiled, thinking of the little, dark face. The baby’s 
image floated before her. She said with a laugh in her heart: 


“A son—my son!” 

Blurry pictures of the boy grown came to her. Dashing, full 
of gayety like his gallant uncle, Bob McNeil. Or she fancied 
him about 6 or 7, running at her side along the beach. He 
would grab her hand, teasing for Jose to tell about the seals; 
delighted to hear about his battles when he went down to their 
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caves and caught them in his great net. She would let him 
have a baby seal if he wanted. She would get him a big, 
brown setter. She would get him anything in the world he 
wanted. 

He would be the joy and the compensation of her life. She 
would plant her heart in him. 

She held fast to these thoughts. But all this while she was 
fighting against a terror. This terror said: “It’s not going to 
live It can’t live. It’s his fault. He killed it. He robbed you 
of it.” Flashing about her like bright, glittering swords. 

She shrank from them; she prayed against them. Once she 
said: “Lord God, I need it! Don’t take it from me!” 

* * * ** * * * 


In these frightening images, Murillo was always present. 
She saw the baby lying on a table—stilled, Murillo looking at 
it, and she, Sandy, beating her hands against her mouth, run- 
ning from the room. 

Each time this fear triumphed, Sandy’s pulses flew wild. 
Then the nurse held her, told her to be quiet. 

She wanted to tell the nurse to keep him from the child— 
not to let him near it. No—she couldn’t do that. 

Her thoughts were shadows vanishing and reappearing. 
She hadn’t the strength either to hold or dismiss them. Now 
and then she whispered: “He may come in here. He sent 
flowers—all these flowers.” She grew sick with this expecta- 
tion. 

She was afraid to let the nurse leave her alone—afraid to 
open her eyes. 

The door moving softly—someone standing in the center of 
the small room. Sandy’s eyes closed. It washe. She wouldn't 
look at him. 

He said: “Shall I stay a moment, Sandy? Do you want me 
here?’ He had never asked her pleasure before. She was 
aware that he suffered. 

But the word he called her drummed dismally in her mind. 
And she remembered that he meant to take the child from her; 
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that he had told her he wouldn’t have her in his house a moment 
after two months—after the child was born. His saying that 
and treating her so had caused all this. She blamed him for 
it all. 
Tf the child was taken, she would charge the death to him! 
He came a step nearer. She didn’t stir, though she felt his 
eyes on her face. Heard his breath catch. 
Then he was backing to the door—standing against it, his 
hands on the knob. 
He went out very softly. Scalding tears trickled under 
- Sandy’s lids. They burned a little track down her temples to 
_ the pillow. 
* * * * * * * 
She felt now, just because of the way Murillo stood there 
_ that there was no hope for the child. She felt her mind flying 
_ —flying from her. 
q When the nurse came in she asked, _ without opening her 


“Just the same.” 
“Is someone watching it all the time?” 


“Ves,” 
Can’ t I see it: 'é 


“Well—what ror you think? He looked at it, of course.” 
_ “What did he do?” 
nurse stooped over her: “Poor fellow; he never saw a 
y before. He cried.” 

4 <a * * * * 
this, Sandy was quiet for a long time. She slept—in 
lreams she went through it—word for word. She felt 
lo’s hands on hee wrist when he came toward her with his 
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teeth bared, asking: “What about me! What about me! Act 
like a chippy every chance you get!” 

In her dream she became violent against him. She saw her- 
self walking along the beach the day he followed and overtook 
her. She heard him saying: “Flaunt yourself before every 
man you meet, you—!” When he said that in the dream 
her hand flew out and struck him in the face. Another time, 
when he said it she dashed into the waters. They were fright- 
fully cold. They swelled about her. The skirt of her dress 
rose. It became a weight around her neck. 

She put up her hands to tear it loose. She sank. She went 
down and down. The waters were walls. They walled her in. 
She tried to fight upward—get to the top again. They sucked 
her—and sucked her. Her head swelled with the vast strug- 
gling of her breath. 

She moaned in her sleep. Then she called piteously for the 
child. She said: “Let me kiss it. Let me touch its face.” 

No one heard this. She began to cry. 

Then a hand went over her hair; a soft, plump hand, A 
voice murmured: “Sandy—Sandy, darling!” 

It was her mother. Sandy thought the tears were from 
her mother’s eyes. She asked, ‘“Why, are you crying?” 

‘No, dear.” 

“You saw the baby?” 

cov eGes 

“Ts it going to live?” 

“Trust in God, Sandy dear.” 

“Oh, mother !” 

“Pray to Him.” 

“Then you think it’s going to die?” 

“No—no. But you must be brave. We must be thank- 
ful that we have you here.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. I want it—” 

“Whatever happens is for the best. You must believe this.” 

She looked at her mother, terrified: “You mean that it’s 
gone? Is it gone already?” | 
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“No—but you must leave it to the dear God to do His will.” 

Then Sandy folded her hands. She looked in her mother’s 
face, her eyes dry and resolute. She said: “No. He better 
leave it with me, mother. He better let me have it!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


It was wrapped in cotton. She could only see its small, 
wrinkled face, the mouth open with its faint, hurried breath. 
But when Sandy looked at it she felt happy and laughed. It 
opened its eyes, big, dark, appealing. 

“Tt’s looking at me,” she whispered in astonishing joy. 

The nurse laughed. 

“It doesn’t see me. When will it?” 

“Not for quite some time.” 

Sandy put her fingers lightly against its cheek, wishing that 
it would stir, that it would cry. She said, “It breathes so 

uickly.” 
_“All babies breathe that way.” 

“Do they all lie so quiet?” 

“No—but you must give this one a chance. I'll take it back 
now.” 

“A minute more.” Then Sandy touched her lips to the little 
troubled forehead, brushed her cheek against the baby’s speak- 
ing to it. “Little darling; oh, dear, wee thing.” Her eyes 

filled with tears. 
* * * * * * * 

She fancied the child understood her. It had a wise look. 
Its spirit listened when she spoke, knew how she longed to fold 
_it in her arms and how wildly she loved it. 

Some day it would speak to her. She would tell it all this. 
She smiled, drifted into sleep. 

Her sleep was always filled with dreams. Now she was 
walking in the hills, carrying the baby. She grew tired and 
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set it down on a tuft of leaves, put her arm across it and 
fell asleep. In the dream she awakened, went to lift the child. 
It was gone. x 

She looked about distractedly. From across the canyon she 
heard it cry and began running in the direction of the sound— 
quicker, quicker, her feet flying over the loose drift. She called 
to it: “Wait—wait—I’m coming—” 

From hill to hill she went racing, climbing them breathless, 
beating her hand against her throat because it got so dry. 
Now she caught hold of a sapling, helping herself upward. 
The cries grew faint—farther distant. 

They were down there by the water. Easier to run down 
the hills. She saw them. He wore a little white sailor suit 
and was gathering pebbles in a red tin bucket. He was very 
intent. Yet he saw her and waved his hand. He waited for 
her. 

She caught up with him. She was about to say: “Darling— 
why did you come so far?” when he laughed and darted into the 
water. She reached after him. A wave swept the two of 
them, but she held fast. The wave ebbed, flung her back on 
the shore. The boy was gone. She saw him—saw him roll on 
the crest, raise up his little hand—disappear. 

She screamed— 

“What is it? No, dear! Don’t try to get up.” They were 
holding her back. 

She struggled. “Let’s go! I must!” 

* * * * * * * 

She opened her eyes, shaking with weakness and exhaustion. 
She said faintly: “I dreamed.” 

Her mother sat by the bed, in a dim, fading twilight. She 
stroked Sandy’s arm. There was something piercing in het 
quiet and the way her fingers moved so softly. 

“Is it evening already?” Sandy asked. 

SeSice 

“TI slept hours and hours, did 1?” 

“Off and on—yes.”’ 
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Her mother clasped Sandy’s fingers, pressed her lips to them, 
murmuring, “Sandy—Sandy, dear.” 

That frightened her. She said in a hushed, strained voice, 
“Mother, stoop down.” And she looked in her mother’s face. 
*You’re crying!” 

“No—no—” 

“You are!” Then Sandy freed her hands, pulled the 
blankets up—up to her forehead. After a long while she said: 
“Tell me! You tell me!” 

“There isn’t anything to tell.” 

“But you're crying! I saw you. And I know! Is it dead?” 

“No. 

“You're waiting for it to die! Oh, God—” 

“Sandy—you must be brave. If God wants to take it you 
must bow.” 

* * * * * * * 

Sandy gave a faint, sobbing laugh. How easy for her mother 
to talk of bowing. It was all she knew. The soft, pleading 
voice going on and on: “Don’t flout the Lord, Sandy. I lost 
three children. I had to bear it. He gives and He takes away. 
He will heal you if sorrow comes.” 

Then Sandy began to cry, remembering how still the baby 
seemed and that she had only kissed it once—remembering the 
bound of joy when its eyes opened that way. When she cried 
the pain in her head became terrible, and the people moving 
about the room were phantoms. 

There were three of them now. She burrowed her head 
in the pillows. 

Her mother whispered: “Here is Ben, dear. Ill go 
now—” and her mother moved from that chair and Murillo 
came over and took it. 

He touched Sandy’s hand. She drew in her breath. It was 
a knife, hot and sharp that went stabbing down her throat 
and stabbing till it stuck in her heart. 

She didn’t look at him. She couldn’t force her eyes to meet 
his. He said: “Oh, Sandy.” 
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She steadied her lips. She told herself silently: “Don’t 
cry. O God, keep me from crying. Don’t let him see.” 

The walls of the rooms were coming tegether. They were 
smothering her. The room was filled with flowers and its walls 
were closing on her, like that night of her honeymoon and he 
came toward her with arms extended and half closed, languid 
eyes. 

She could hardly breathe. She was overpowered with the 
heat and the panic. She said: “My head! It’s so hot!” 

The nurse brought ice bags. Sandy murmured: “I’m 
crowded—there’s not enough room.” 

It grew dark—silent again—only the nurse now bringing her 
water, holding the glass. Sandy said: “Where are they all?” 

“It’s very late. They’ve gone home.” 

“Oh, then it’s still living? They wouldn’t go if it were 
dying?” 

The nurse had her back turned. She said: “Here—now you 
must rest again.” 

Sandy said accusingly: “It’s dead!” 

SUING esse? 

“Then bring it in and let me see it! Oh, if it’s going to die, 
I want to hold it. I should hold it!” 

She couldn’t see the nurse’s face. She tried to fight against 
the thing she was putting in her mouth. She said protesting: 
“Bring it—they’ve all gone and left it—I want it here—” 

x * * * * * * 


In the morning they brought it to her. They brought it be- 
cause she became wild demanding it. Because she shouted 
that it was hers. She had a right to it. And she tried to spring 
from the bed. : 

So they brought it in a little dress of white. It was lying 
on a pillow with its hands that were so perfect, dear little 
hands, folded one over the other, the small pointed fingers 
spread. 


And someone had put a single spray of lilies of the valley 
in its hand. 
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Sandy looked at it. She said to the nurse: “Put it down 
ere. 

She kissed its fingers. She laid her cheek against its face. 
She whispered to it, “Oh, you’re dead—you don’t hear me— 
you're dead!” 

It’s face was so cold against hers. She wanted to warm it. 
She said wildly: “It’s cold—oh, it’s so cold.” 

And she clung to it, folding it in her arms, holding it a long 
while, smiling ever so sweetly at it, speaking to it. The chill 
of its small, quiet body went through her. She put it against 
her breast and she said: “This won’t do any good. Oh, I know 
it won’t do any good. Because you’re dead—” 

Finally they took it from her. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SANDY sat in the garden. She often sat here hours without 
stirring. She would lean her head against the acacia, her eyes 
fixed on the blue stretch of the sea. 

She would listen to the breeze as it came murmuring with 
-summer’s golden peace. It would run light, teasing fingers 
through her hair. She would shut her eyes longing for its cool- 
ness and peace to touch her thoughts. 

She was so tired with the darkness and weight on her. She 
forgot that she had ever been glad. 

In the neighboring yard children were playing with a bean 
bag. Their voices shrilled with laughter. Sandy breathed 
heavily, pressing her fingers against her mouth. 

* * * * * * * 

The day she was to leave the hospital she said to her mother : 
“Let me go back with you.” 

_ Her mother’s lips trembled and she had bitten them, But 
she stooped over Sandy and kissed her: “Everything is ar- 
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ranged, dear. Your husband has made such plans. You 
mustn’t give in to your grief.” 

Then Sandy smiled. She smiled all the-way driving home. 
She thought : “I’m going to die as soon as they take me in there. 
I know I’ll die.” And she looked forward to it. 

That night when they were alone Murillo pushed her chair 
to the window. He sat at her side. “Sandy, we’re going to 
begin all over again.” He put his face against her hair. 

She shrank. She couldn’t help it. Every time she looked 
at her husband she thought of the name he had called her 
and that he had said: “Do you think I'd have a—like you 
in my house?” She would never get over this—never. 

But he took her hand in his: “And things will be different 
the next time. Isn’t it better, perhaps, that the little one was 
taken? It was so weak. You were so riervous and hysterical 
all the time beforehand—” 

She interrupted with a little moaning: “Oh!” She thought 
bitterly: “I was the one who hurt it!” She fancied the baby 
in her arms and whispered to it: “Oh, I was the one who killed 
you! I hurt you!” 

She felt the little body as it lay that last moment against her 
breast—so quiet—so cold. She often awakened at night feel- 
ing it. 

* * * * * * * 

Murillo said: “When you’re stronger, Sandy dear, you'll see 
things in a better light. Then we may have another child. 
You want this, don’t you?” 

She put up her hand and hid her face from his eyes. 

And for three months she lived, dreading the moment when 
he would claim her. . 

Whenever she heard steps on the grass she shivered. He 
often came and sat next her, holding her hand. He would turn 
the palm upward and press his moist red lips against it. She 
had to bear it. 

Now she looked out to the water. How blue and free the 
waves came rushing to the shore. How often she had ridden 
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on their crests. A year ago in the lazy summer afternoon she 
and Timmy used to strike out, swimming—laughing—flirting. 
Life was sweet then. 

Sandy looked at her hands. They were so white and trans- 
parent. Now a tear fell on her knuckles. She watched it in 
surprise as it trickled through her fingers. Crying—she was 
crying. Crying because it was not a year ago. 

“Twenty.” She often said this to herself. And there was 
nothing before her down all the years—nothing but the com- 
panionship of a man grown hateful to her. Not even a child 
now. Oh, she would never have another—never. $ 

* * * = * * * 

One night when she was home four months she said to 
Murillo: “Will you let me go away for a while?” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“T’d like to get out on the ocean.” 

“Well, I'll see about it. I may be able to arrange it. I can’t 
be gone more than a month or two.” 

She said stilly: “I want to go alone.” 

He grew pale, the long eyebrows raised questioningly. Then 
he came up and took her hands. He drew her to him. “No. 
I don’t think this would be advisable, Sandy. You're a little 
melancholy. You'll get over this.” 

She said pleadingly: “Don’t, Ben—I’m tired!” She thought 
“Tt will kill me—it will kill me—oh, if I could only die!” 

Her imagination tortured her incessantly. When he held her 
hands she remembered the way he had gripped her wrists, 
screaming: “What about me! What about me!” 

But he was holding her and kissing her. He was saying: 
“Yes—Sandy, darling—we’ll go away—wherever you like. 
Weill begin again.” 

* * * * * * * 

Sandy went to her uncle, Bob McNeil. The whiteness of her 
terrified him. He saw that she couldn’t keep her hands from 
shaking. 

She said: “Bob, will you lend me some money ?” 
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“How much do you want, little kid?” 

“All you can spare. I know you’ve not.got much.” 

“No—but I can hock my overcoat, if necessary.” He put 
his hands over hers. He said warmly: “What’s the matter, 
kid?” 

Sandy pressed her hand against her lips. They were so 
ashen. “Oh, nothing. I want to get away. I’ve got to get 
away.” 

“Where ?” 

“Anywhere! I won't stay another night with him—I can’t! 
I’m losing my mind—Oh, I think I’ve lost it already.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


So they let her go away. She didn’t ask a question. She 
only knew the doctor came and talked a long while with Ben 
Murillo. A week later Sandy and her mother were on the 
steamer bound for Honolulu. 

Her uncle, Bob McNeil said, “Remember, little kid, you’re 
to bring us back the gay wench who snapped her fingers at 
heaven and hell.” 

“You ask me to raise the dead, Bob. That debonair lady is 
gone. They buried her on her wedding night.” 

Sandy believed this. She didn’t ask for joy or love. She 
asked only escape from the too great pain of living. She never 
expected to find the laughter singing in her thought again with 
the mere gladness of sunlight and warm, thrilly days. 

Yet here she was resting under a great striped umbrella 
looking out to the sparkling waves and the sedate line of palms 
at the edge of the water—here she was and the young joy of 
life rising ever higher in her heart. 

Far away—miles of ocean between was that year of the 


past: shoved from her thoughts with a completeness that now 
and then astonished her. 
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She received letters from Murillo. She never read them. 
They came to her with a shock of uneasiness. She tucked them 
hurriedly in a corner of her suitcase. 

Her mind closed against him sharply just as she snapped 
the suitcase on his letters. 

And she would go down to the beach, holding her head back- 
ward, running. She thought of the baby then, but not as it lay 
cold in her arms. She thought of it in that moment of ecstasy 
when she first felt the stirring of its life. 

She dreamed of a-day when she would love greatly—love 
as no woman on earth had ever loved before. Then the child 
would return to her. He would come laughing and strong be- 
cause of the bounteous welcome she would offer. He would 
be beautiful and gay. 

She lay on the sands often, letting these visions troop 
through her mind. 

She didn’t ask how this was to be accomplished. It would 
happen. In some miraculous manner the hurt and the shame 
of the last year would be wiped out—Murillo would vanish. 
She laughed, thinking this. She would be Sandy McNeil again. 

In spirit this fact was already accomplished. She couldn’t 
help it. It was the bounding health returning, the magnetic. 
charge of her spirits, the upsurge and vibrance of her youth. 

It was just as it had been in those April days when she swam 
with Timmy and found all the earth a~-hum with immortal glad- 
ness. 

: * * * * * k * 
_ The surf riders came charging to the shore, their brown 
bodies gleaming. 

Sandy watched them enviously. They said it was an easy 
thing to do. 

Stealthily her eyes wandered till they saw, far out, an arm 
raised, the board flung on the waves and someone leaping up- 
ward. Her breath caught. 

A tall, spare figure standing upright, head thrown back, 
arms balancing as the board flew through the water. He saw 
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her, laughed. He looked like a Roman charioteer. Bronzed, 
sparkling. vital. 

He shook his head vigorously, like a Pole dog: “Wait 

a moment,” he called. 

“T must go!” she whispered to herself. But she smiled and 
loitered . . . and felt the color sweeping to her neck. 

She started in a quick walk up the beach. Someone run- 
ning behind, catching her hand: “I said for you to wait!” 

She laughed, wishing to look in the sunny, brown eyes—but 
afraid. He was very tall—with long, muscular arms and 
brown, sinewy hands. 

His hair was tan. She liked to see his teeth gleaming when 
his lips that were full but well chiseled parted in his teasing 
smile. 

“T thought you were going to ride the surf today?” 

“I found it pleasanter to swim.” 

“What a merry lie! You found it easier. Tomorrow I’m 
going to teach you! Listen, will you dance with me tonight?” 

She shook her head. “No, I don’t know how to dance.” 

* * * * * * * 

He squeezed her arm: “You’re another, gal!” He was 
watching her face with its pale, delicate features—the red, 
taunting mouth and the dark eyes. 

She pulled off her swimming cap and her hair blew in 
shiny waves across her forehead. He said softly: “Sandy, I 
think you’ve spun me a long yarn about yourself.” 

“Why Py 

“You’re not married?” 

“Yes,-1.am.” 
© “Well, in the name of God, he must be bird, beast or fowl, 
then. Surely it’s no man that lets you run loose!” 

She turned her face quietly from his intent gaze. 

“You don’t like that? But I’m forgiven? ‘Tell me, what 
harm is it for you to dance? You swim and walk. Why can’t 
you come to the dance with me?” 

She laughed: “T’m tired at night.” 
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“You're never tired.” 

“And I’ve letters to write and books to read.” 

“Then come for a ride tonight. You need the air. If you’ve 
really come down here to convalesce—but I can’t believe it from 
oe nek of you—you must get out all you can. Come for a 
ride?” 

“Maybe—I don’t know—” 

She became inwardly breathless—disturbed widlentlic She 
went quickly to her room and looked at herself in the mirror, 
expecting to see her cheeks scarlet. 

She heard her mother, pattering about the dressing room. 
She whispered to herself: “I don’t care! Why not!” 

This man for whom Sandy loitered, half apprehensive on the 
beach was Ramon Worth. She met him the day after her ar- 
rival and for seven weeks now there had been almost daily 
meetings—delightful hours, sometimes of mere happy com- 
panionship—sometimes of audacious flirtation—all of its fas- 
cinating—all of it a relief from the lugubrious formality of her 
relation with Murillo. 

Sandy entered into it with her old feeling of gypsy exult- 
ance. What was it but dew on a flower—song of a bird? And 
she was one born for the joyous things. 

Ramon was full of flattering attentions—a charming, gallant 
fellow who had won her instantly because of his sunny, care- 
less way that made him seem boyish and friendly like Timmy. 
He was much older than Timmy—perhaps a little past thirty 
and with a mellowness born of wide, colorful experience. He 
had been an aviator in France; he had wandered over South 
Africa and spent years in Alaska. He talked of high adven- 
tures as he sat on the beach at her side, his arms wound about 
his knees. When he came to a climax, his brown eyes turned 
questioningly to hers. Finding her fascinated he went on with 
the delight of a boy. 

Ramon lived in one of the cottages on the beach. He was an’ 
accountant and had been in Honolulu three months working 
on a special detail for a big sugar company. Every afternoon 
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he was in the water—daring as a native. It thrilled Sandy 
to see him come dashing over the waves, his bronzed body 
poised and gleaming in the sun. 

And Ramon found Sandy exquisite . . . daring—subtle 
—appealing. He chuckled in wicked glee at Sandy’s frank au- 
dacities. He tricked her into airing her views on men, women, 
marriage, wives of yesterday, wives of tomorrow. 

Ramon meant, of course, merely to have an intriguing flirta- 
tion with this tall, lovely girl. A few weeks of gayety. Then 
she would go home. He would forget her. He had forgotten 
many. 

Besides, Sandy was married. He rather wondered about 
this. She was so young. He guessed she was unhappy. But 
she never spoke of her husband. This silence piqued him. Why 
was Sandy here so long alone—a luring, beautiful young wife 
like her left so long alone. . . . Mystery somewhere. ; 

He had often been with her when she received her mail. 
Dnce he saw her glance at an envelope, twist it quickly and 
jam it in her pocket. He fancied a tight, frightened line about 
her mouth. 

A week after this trifling episode, they were walking down 
the avenue. They were caught in a shower. Sandy pulled her 
sweater up quickly. Letters dropped from the pocket. 

Ramon picked them up, brushed off the rain drops. They 
were the letters she had received a week previous, twisted and 
jammed in her pocket. They were still unopened. Murillo’s 
name was written plainly in the corner. 

Ramon pretended to notice nothing. But when they were sit- 
ting on the beach he began casually to talk of the war. He said: 
“Tsn’t it singular the frenzy of sacrifice that can move a whole 
nation? Think of all the fellows who threw away their lives! 
I wonder how they’d feel if they could look down now and see 
that it was all for nothing?” 

“Was it?” 

“Yes—but sacrifice always is. No one is ever justified in 
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throwing away his life or his happiness for another. It nullifies 
the primary value.” 

“You mean that we should be selfish always and think only 
of ourselves ?” 

“T mean, that you never benefit another when you hurt your- 
self. I mean that the first problem of each individual is 
himself—the highest duty is to be the happiest, sanest, gayest 
person you know how to be. If everyone in the world accepted 
this as his bounden duty think what a magnificent sum total of 
beauty and joy this little old earth would be!” 

“But suppose my happiness meant another’s pain?” 

“Tt needn’t! What right has another to act the parasite? 
Why should any one with the youth rippling in his veins be 
forced to shove his own interest to the background? Only a 
thief would ask it—and only a weakling would permit the 
meet 

He looked up suddenly, his eyes challenging her: “What I 
say is the truth, Sandy. And you know it, don’t you?” 

She looked back at him, tingling from head to foot. She 
answered, “Yes!” 

She knew then that Ramon guessed the tragedy of her mar- 
riage. Some time later she told him. A new element—sweet, 
piercing, dangerous entered their relationship. 

It was late that afternoon when Sandy returned to the hotel. 
As she entered the lobby, her mother, the placid face struck 
with annoyance, waited. She said: “Sandy—how is this? 
Why didn’t you tell me?” 

She put a telegram in Sandy’s hands. It was from Ben 
Murillo. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Sanpy read the cablegram—read it twice. She looked at her 


mother and roared—crazy, heedless laughter. It rippled over 
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her in gales. She sat on the bed, holding the message before 
her, shaking with mirth. 

Murillo’s cablegram sent from San Francisco said: “Mat- 
sonia arrived. Your absence inexplicable. Cable immediately.” 

Mrs. McNeil took the paper from Sandy. Her large, flaccid 
cheeks quivered with anxiety. ‘What is the matter? What is 
funny about this?” 

“We're here! Funny! Ha! ha! ha! He expected us. We 
didn’t arrive! Picture him! Ye gods!” The tears streamed 
down her cheeks. She laughed and laughed. 

Her mother tapped her foot. “Sandy! What have you 
done? Did Ben tell you to get passage and you ignored him? 
You said nothing to me of it.” 

* * * * * * * 

Sandy got up and walked about the room, swinging her 
shoulders with abandoned hilarity. “I don’t know how it hap- 
pened. But it did—that’s the important thing. He may have 
said something. I’m not a very careful letter reader—” 

She turned her back, quietly tore the envelopes off Murillo’s 
letters. She knew exactly what happened. And it was there. 
He had written very completely. He had reserved passage for 
them. His orders were in those unopened letters. 

Mrs. McNeil stroked her soft double chin. She was sick 
with nervousness, 

“You say the letter was lost in the mails and we never re- 
ceived it. How can you treat your husband in this brazen, 
flippant manner ?” 

“After all, mother, what is it that make a man your hus- 
band? Did you ever stop to consider this? ~Do you think the 
words that some third party said over us made us man and 
wife? All the ceremony on the earth can’t join together what 
the spirit separates. I’ve discontinued marriage with Ben 
Murillo.” 

Mrs. McNeil’s large, gentle eyes filled: “Nothing will dis- 
continue your marriage, Sandy, except death.” . 

“TI tell you it’s discontinued already! I—the real me—was 
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never joined to him. Can you name any reason why he should 
have a perpetual claim?” 

“Your vows.” 

* * * * * * aK 

Sandy jerked her head impatiently. She knew she was only 
bewildering her mother. She wanted to stop. Yet she went 
on talking. “Oh, Isabella, don’t just repeat all that tosh! Tell 
me why it’s right or beautiful for two people to make each other 
miserable for life? Why do you think it pleasing to God that 
I at 20 be doomed to lifelong sordid unhappiness? You’d shud- 
der before you’d hand me a dose of poison, wouldn’t you? 
But that would be a clean thing to do, for it would only kill 
the body. You want me to have my spirit slowly beaten to 
death. You think I’ll be a credit to the creator of sun and stars 
and gladness if I go around in hangdog submission, ashamed te 
fook a decent person in the face!” 

She glanced at her mother, winced, stooped down and wiped 
the hot, stained cheeks. 

Underneath, she thought: “T’ll have another month—TI’ll 
drag it out at least that long. There’s no way he can get us 
back sooner.” 

* * * * * * * 


She went swimming that evening—riding on the waves. The 
warm surf dashing against her throat filled her with delight. 
She rolled over, burying herself in the waters. 

She thought with exuberant, defiant joy: “I’m glad! He 
can’t stop it! I’m me! He can’t change it!” 

And it now seemed preposterous that any one should even 
suppose she belonged to Ben Murillo. Why should he come 
between her, for instance, and that sunset sky? Why should 
the thought of him prevent her from looking up and laughing 
—from wishing to sing, to drive with pleasant people? 

She was a free, human being. What right had another to 
force her to resign her whole life to his satisfactions? It was 
not only infamous. It was impossible. 
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Impossible because she was Sandy McNeil and within her re- 
mained this surging, imperious clamor for happiness; for love 
and all that dearness and beauty she had missed. 

A love like Ramon might have given. She found herself 
thinking this now . . . once when his eyes had flashed 
suddenly on hers with tenderness and challenge and once when 
they softened and seemed most beautiful when she told him 
of her baby and how it died. 

A love like Ramon might have given—she pushed this dream 
back into shadows. Pushing it back she felt lonely and filled 
with panic. 

One evening Ramon didn’t come. He was out in the water, 
riding the surf board. Sandy swam with the crowd out to the 
raft. They started back. 

The water looked so calm. Sandy struck out beyond the 
swimmers. She was strong and fearless in the water, skim- 
ming easily like a mermaid. 

She dreamed as she glided. Soon she must be going home. 
Soon the long delicious tropic days would be over. 

She swam slowly, growing weary with her thoughts. Then 
her arm got heavy. This heaviness increased. She thought 
irritably : “I’m tired. Why did I come so far?” 

It became an effort to take a stroke. She turned toward the 
raft. It was not in sight: nor did she any longer hear the 
voices. For the first time in her life she became frightened 
in the water. She began to breathe quickly, forcing her 
strokes. They didn’t respond. 

She was almost gasping. Suddenly she remembered tales of © 
sharks—how they rolled over, came at one with their hideous 
slits of mouths open, snap off an arm or a leg. She grew 
rigid, almost unable to keep afloat. Her arm dropped like a 
piece of iron on the water. She thought with a sickening ter- 
ror: “I’m done—I’m drowning!” 

Unconsciously she raised her arm—screamed, The water 
washed over her face. . 
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As the strength left her body, her mind became wildly alert. 
It whispered: “Float—you can float! Take a stroke.” 

She couldn’t do it—couldn’t move— 

A swish through the water. A hand gripped her arm. She 
went streaming along—exalted—in a vision. She knew who 
had come. She lay perfectly still, She felt a radiant gladness 
as though the sun were showering on her and she were float- 
ing over a sea of flowers. 

He carried her in the crook of one arm, swimming on his 
back. Lifting her now. She was in his arms. She opened 
her eyes. His face, intent, very white, pouring on hers a 
madness of longing. ‘Sandy—Oh God—my darling!” 

She felt happier than in all her life. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SHE smiled, lying so still in his arms. Floating—floating 
down a sea of flowers, lying in the crook of his arm. She 
wished to tell him it was lovely. Let them go on and on. 

He said hoarsely, “Are you all right, Sandy?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Why in the world did you go out so far? It was the merest 
chance I saw you.” 

She laughed faintly, her thought in a golden daze. She was 
drowning. He had brought her back. He was holding her, 
pouring on her face a look of anguish and longing. She sank 
in it happily. Her mind was filled with light, with voices 
singing. 

* * * * * * * 

When he left her at the hotel that night she said gayly: 
“T’m so glad it was you, Ramon.” 

He looked at her quietly, the sunny eyes intent, a little 
fevered. “Why, Sandy?” 

She reddened and evaded. “Oh, ’twas nice! Someone else 
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might have given me a clip in the nose. You know they do 
that to drowning people—” 

She went with soit, excited steps to he room, her breath 
hard but sparkling. 

A light glowed near the mirror. She looked at herseli— 
the damp red hair massed in waves about her long, pale face; 
her eyes dark, glowing, eager; the parted lips reckless, a little 
frightened. The smile tossed to a laugh. Sandy whispered 
covertly: “Why am I so glad?” 

* * * * 3 * * 


She was a little nervous when he dropped on the sands the 
next afternoon. He wound the long, sinewy arms about his 
knee and smoked musingly. 

She appraised the bronzed profile, pleasing despite its irregu- 
larity. The eyebrows were tan, like his hair. They were thick 
and unruly, giving to the sunny eyes a look of careless toler- 
ance. His chin was too short, but one forgot this because of 
the vital jaw and even, sparkling teeth. 

“Ramon,” she said capriciously; “how is it such a charm- 
ing fellow as yourself has never married?” 

“When I had the inclination, I hadn’t the money. Now that 
I’ve a little cash, I’ve lost the inclination.” 

“Would you like to find it again?” 

“No. Life’s pleasant as it is. Sometimes I think marriage 
is immoral.” 

“Why Bt 

“It binds people to their mistakes.” 

“Oh, not today!” 

“Yes, today. Thousands of couples keep on living together; 
defrauding and crippling each other because they haven’t the 
courage to break loose. Separated they might both be fine, 
harmless atoms; joined they’re a poison. They think it honor- 
able to doom each other.” 

Sandy colored, wondering if he were thinking of her. She 
said hastily: “All marriages aren’t mistakes. You might be 
one of the lucky ones. You might find a great love.” 
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He turned to her slowly. Their eyes met. “I’m not sure 
that I want it, Sandy. Great loves are always devastating. It’s 
the little loves that bring us joy. They come with a laugh and 
they leave without a tear.” 

Her lashes dropped. She looked out to the water, pensive, 
uneasy. 

* * * * * * * 


In his turn he studied her—the long delicate sweep from her 
throat to the hands clasped in her lap; the pallor of her beauti- 
ful features. A line of freckles went along the bridge of her 
nose and lightly under her eyes. They gave her a piquant 
look. He felt the tempest and fire behind the imperious tilt of 
her chin, the shadowed and often smouldering eyes. 

The thought of this hidden flame ran in a little heat along his 
merves . . . brought a sudden, dark color sweeping up 
under the bronze of his skin. 

He had no wish to be carried off his feet by Sandy’s charms. 
He felt quite equal to ending a flirtation the moment it. became 
too serious. 

He told himself this, yet he moved toward her. “Sandy, why 
were you so glad it was I last night?” 

“Well, weren’t you glad it was I you had to rescue instead 
of some big barge of a woman? Didn’t you find it thrilling? 
If it had been some thin, narrow little fellow he might have 
dropped me and I’d break my neck.” 

“But I remember the way you said it, Sandy. I didn’t miss 
that.” 

“You do! Then I guess, Ramon, you know you're quite 
jhe nicest person in the island at the present time.” 

“Only in the island?” 

“That’s the only place I happen to be at present.” 

She thought with a twinge of his sentence: “The little love 
that comes with a laugh and leaves without a tear!” 

She rose slowly: “I must go, Ramon.” She was greatly 
disturbed. 


* * * * * * * 
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Her mother had all the drawers of the bureau opened, her 
clothes dumped in hectic disorder on the floor. 

Sandy stared: “Nice, warm day you select for your house- 
cleaning, Isabelle.” 

Mrs. McNeil glanced up excitedly: “Where were you, 
Sandy? I’ve sent for you. I got word from Ben. We're to 
leave tomorrow.” 

Sandy grew weak—fainting and weak. ‘Tomorrow, 
mother ?” 

“Ves—there’s the cable. He has the passage for us.” 

“We can’t go! I can’t get ready that soon.” 

“T have your things all packed.” 

Mrs. McNeil began fidgeting with a string of black jet. She 
loosened the lace vest. 

“Tsn’t it warm, dear. I think I'll lie down.” 

Sandy tiptoed across the room. She sat on the edge of a 
chair, fiery stains on her white cheeks. 

She waited for her mother to snore. 

She got up noiselessly, swept the brilliant Spanish shawl 
about her, glided from the room. 

The warm throb of the night, the still purple sky, the palms 
so quiet and Sabbath-like in the vast, dreamy hush. The night 
moving about one, sweet and lulling—an embrace. 

Sandy went quickly down a long veranda. Music came to 
her; the yearning native music. It ran into her heart like 
a thing that wailed. 

She paused, leaning against a palm—tingling as though she 
had been running. She loosened her shawl and very deliber- 
ately redraped it. She thought of Murillo.. His image hung 
a dead weight in her thoughts. 

They thought she was going back to him. Her mother 
fancied this! They thought she was going back to that house 
and be his wife again. They thought she would walk with 
quiet dignity back to that shame and bondage! 

And that would be right. It would be the noble thing to 
do. It was her duty. | 
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She must accept it without protest—bow to her cross. At 
20 she must be willing to turn her back on every light, happy 
thing. She must do down long, sodden years with a man 
who filled her with aversion and panic. She must do this be- 
cause he was her husband. 

She became more and more agitated—breathless with it. 

She had now reached the beach. She looked out over the 
lighted waters. She remembered the sensation when they 
flowed a moment over her head. She said aloud and dis- 
tracted: “Oh, easy! Oh, I can!” And she thought of run- 
ning into them—run away from life. 

She closed her eyes. She put out her arms and made a 
little blind run toward the waves. She said: “Oh dear!” And 
wrung her hands together. 

They were caught swiftly. She was pulled back—pulled 
against Ramon. “Sandy—Sandy—what in the name of 
heaven?” 

She was unable to speak. 

He kissed her hands. He raised her face. 

She said hoarsely: “We’re leaving tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow? You can’t get passage now.” 

“Tt’s all arranged. Oh, Ramon—I can’t—escape—” 

And they stood a long while looking at each other—dimly 
in the half darkness. He said huskily: “Sandy, I wish you’d 
kiss me good-by.” 

_ She shook her head. “I can’t. Oh, what is the use? We 
‘may never see each other again.” 
_ He bent down to her—a gaunt, anxious look in his eyes: 
“Won’t you care if we never see each other again? And 
don’t you want to kiss me, Sandy?” 

The earnest, beseeching tenderness as he said this swept 
over her in abandoned gratitude. She closed her eyes. Their 
lips met in a long, rapt embrace. 

She lay awake with terror of her emotions. Going back 
(api iehet |r. ear 

Then she thought of Ramon. And in her thought aban- 
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doned herself again and again to that mad, sweet embrace. 
Once she dreamed that Murillo stood at the dock to meet her. 
As he reached for her hands.Ramon darted past, snatched her 
in his arms. They were gigantic arms. They went about 
her. They hid her completely. 

* * * * * * * 

They were on the boat hours before sailing time. Sandy 
stood at the rail. She thought dismally: “Will he come to 
say, ‘good-by’? Better not—” 

Time passing—half an hour and the golden island would be 
vanishing d 

A step—Ramon coming. A boy following with suitcases. 
He was sailing with them. She felt alive—alive with radiant 
fire. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Mrs. McNEiz unwound a leis of blue hydrangeas, holding 
the blossoms against her face. She sighed dreamily, still 
pleasantly excited by the music, the flowers and all the pretty 
customs of the farewell to the islands. 

“Why didn’t you tell me Mr. Worth was sailing with us, 
Sandy ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” 

“No,” said the mother, pursuing her thoughts aloud. “But 
it may be Fate, after all.” 

Sandy half guessed her mother’s foolish speculation, and it 
seemed bitter and ironic. 

But Mrs. McNeil went on, imagining herself very subtle 


and profound: “Do you think Alice will come with Ben to 
meet us?” 


“Most likely. <3 
“And is Mr. Worth getting off at Los Angeles? ye 
Sandy laughed : “Yes, darling.” 
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“You can introduce them. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if Alice 
should find her mate, after all. 

“Wonderful for Ramon!” 

“Why not? Alice would soon lose her sourness if she got 
a kind husband. Isn’t this Ramon about Alice’s age? Mark 
my words, Sandy, all your sister needs is a little attention.” 

“Tl speak to Ramon about it, mother—’ To herself she 
thought: “We have five days—five days I have out of all my 
life ‘3 

This phrase—“five days’—ran~in a tragic minor chord 
through all her thoughts. Then four days. Three days. She 
clung to Ramon. She let him know her dread. 

Once she remained staring a long time at the water. She 
said: “Nowhere else is the ocean so thrillingly blue.” 

“Yes, at Carmel. Have you been there, Sandy? I’ve a 
little place off Monterey perched on a rock above the finest bit 
pf ocean in the world. Id like to show it to you, Sandy. When 
you get home, perhaps you'll take a trip to see me?” 

“Ts it a secret little place, Ramon? Where I might hide 
away and never be found? Oh, Id like that! Id love it.” 

She saw by the pain in his face that he was deeply touched 
—that he wished to help her. She knew now that he loved 
her—that he loved her greatly. And she asked herself, 
stifled: “What am I doing? What will become of me!” 

But she kept on seeing him—spending every hour in his com- 
pany. Her mother warned her. Then Sandy grew flippant. 

The mother said: “You’re too much in the company of this 
young Mr. Worth.” ; 

“But I must arrange the match for Alice, Galubchik.” 

“And you use too much slang.” 

“You mean ‘galubchik’? The word, my dear, is Russian 
_ for ‘little dove’. I got it out of Anna Karenina. Ah, to see 
Vronsky kissing Anna’s hands! My hands are beautiful. I 
must teach men to kiss them.” 

* * * * * * * 


Mrs. McNeil frowned, glancing about timidly as though she 


— 
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expected an invisible audience, including Ben Murillo and 
Angus McNeil to be shocked at Sandy’s words. 

“But I mean it, dear; it’s not wise to be with this Mr. 
Work—” 

“Worth, mother.” 

“To be with him every hour of the day! You shouldn't 
dance so much with him. Last night and the night before I 
noticed you had almost every number together.” 

“T like dancing with him.” 

“Tt’s not right.” 

“Why? Is it wrong just because it’s pleasant? Do you 
think we’re cheating God if we contrive to grab off a few 
joys? You'd really feel guilty if you got a thrill from this and 
that, wouldn’t you, Isabella?” 

“T’d feel guilty to be flirting with other men in the absence 
of my husband!” 

“Ah, you darling little thing! You’ve got the same instincts 
whether Angus is here or not, haven’t you? You can’t help 
it that you get hungry or tired? No more can I that I’m alive 


and gay and my feet run from under me at the sound of music. . 


Do you think they’re going to stop because I’m married to a 
man I don’t care about?” 

“That’s a terrible thing for you to say, Sandy.” 

She answered, inaudibly: “No, but it’s a terrible thing for 
me to know, mother. Of all the men in the world I could 
have loved; to be bound to one I hate!” 

Her feelings mounted and grew fiercer the more she tried 
to curb them. 

Then she told herself: “It’s the uncertainty—the bitter 
suspense. Oh, that’s it! I keep fearing he won’t free me. He'll 
try to shut me up forever with him. That’s what makes me so 
wild—that’s what makes me exaggerate Ramon—” 

Yes, she went on, it was this fear of a lifelong denial—of 
endless, colorless years with Murillo that now made her hyper- 
sensitive to all thoughts of happiness and love—made her want 
to snatch defiantly—laughingly. 
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She rehearsed the meeting with her husband. She meant tc 
be very controlled and fair. She would ask him to divorce her. 
His future as well as her own demanded it. She wanted only 
freedom. She made no claim for alimony nor even support 
while she went to business college. 

She saw herself in the city making her own way, self-reliant, 
successful. She and Judith would have high, magnificent times. 

This picture faded. In its place came her mother’s horrified 
face. A daughter of hers asking divorce! Flouting all her 
traditions ? = 

She whispered, weakly: “I’ll never get it. They’ll never let 
me out of it.” 

It was the night before they were to land. She was spent 
with these secret clashes. 

Her mother said: “You won’t go to the dance to-night, will 
you, dear? You look very tired. You must rest so you will 
be beautiful tomorrow.” 

Sandy answered wanly: “I don’t want to rest. I need the 
Ait 

But she suddenly changed her mind and put on an evening 
dress of violet color. Her cheeks were white with a petal-like 
luster. Dressing, she became excited. She kept saying: “To- 
morrow—oh Lord, to-morrow!” 

Ramon waited for her, a cigarette lighted but unsmoked, 
burning away in his fingers. He tossed it over the rail, pressed 
his fingers against her arm: “You weren't going to come? It’s 
late.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

7 ves.” 

_ They danced. They said nothing. They heard each other’s 
straining breath. 
__ She had other partners. The moments of them dropped 
 away—were not. She waited, almost suffocated for him. 
* * * * * * * 


In the midst of the last one-step he mumbled: “‘Let’s go out- 
side.” 
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A starless sky flowed in a vast, quiet arc to the waters and 
these rippled back with dark, wide undulations . . . with 
grave, monotonous murmurings—the litany of the sea. 

They sat motionless, the silence growing up—closing over 
them . . . unbearable. 

“You say nothing, Ramon.” 

“Because I feel so much.” 

“Oh” 

His hand found hers, pressed it against his knee. He 
thought gloomily: “Why did I follow her? Why am I here!’ 

Tears were rushing to her eyes. “Why are you so ominous, 
Ramon? To-morrow sy 

He reached for her other hand, forcing her to look at him. 
In the dimness, his face was set. “Yes, Sandy, to-morrow 
what ?” 

“We won’t see each other any more.” She moved—closed 
her eyes: “I must go, Ramon.” 

He kept her hands gripped in his. He said softly: “Sandy.” 
And gently: “Sandy darling.” 

And suddenly she reached her hands up and clasped them 
about his neck. With a faint, half sobbing laugh, she drew his 
face to hers. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HE steadied himself, his hands seizing hers. He pulled het 
toward the light, searched her face. 

“Oh, why are you looking so, Ramon?” She felt painfully 
the depth of his astonishment and joy. 

“To see, Sandy. To see. You meant that, didn’t you? You 
care for me.” 

A flush swept over her. She stared blankly at his face suf- 
fused with light; at his eyes, pleading and proud. 

“You meant it, didn’t you?” 

She pulled out the corners of her little handkerchief, her 
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fingers trembling. “What makes you so terribly glad, Ramon?” 

“What you did, Sandy.” 

Her heart pinched. “I kissed you before.” 

“Not like that. You care for me. Don’t you?” 

“You mustn’t think about it—mustn’t.” 

“Tl think of nothing else.” 

“No—I don’t want you to. All you said—” 

“Is past—meaningless. I love you.” 

She saw that his breath was bursting, his lips blanched 
and smiling and the brown, sunny eyes filled with pride and 
Joy. 
“T love you, Sandy.” 

She was bitterly cold. Her fingers pulled nervously at the 
handkerchief. She said dumbly: “It shouldn’t have hap- 
pened. Nothing can be done about it.” 

“Tt has happened.” 

“You must forget it, Ramon. Of course you will!” 

He stood a little behind her. Now he bent down, his voice 
thrilling. “I’m not going to forget it, Sandy. This is love. 
I know. I love you.” 

“But I’m saying good-by, to you, Ramon—good-by—” 

“It’s too late, Sandy. That’s why I followed you. I love 
you. I knew it then. And you care for me.” 

She turned abruptly, running down the deck. 

- The long narrow channel of San Pedro. Mrs. McNeil 
gripped Sandy’s arm: “How good to be home! Nearly home, 
Sandy dear.” 

_ Sandy looked over the heads of the passengers now crowd- 
ing the decks. She saw Ramon, tall, bronzed, vital. He passed 
“near, eyes proud and laughing. He murmured: “Good-by, 
Sandy. Not for long!” 

Her mother whispered: “Walk near.him. Take his arm.” 

Sandy kept her glance straight before, pretending not to 
hear, bidding gay farewell now to one, now to another. Two 
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gallant fellows she had danced with exchanged pleasantries. 
Little eager groups formed here and there. 

Sandy felt rather than saw her husband—saw him hurrying 
toward her—saw his cuffs. “She drew in her breath—almost 
in tears. Alice coming with him. His brows so arched and 
black, his moist lips smiling. 

He took off his hat. Coming toward her—putting his arm 
about her—this slight, narrow, ceremonious fellow claiming 
her before them all. Proud of her! His! He said audibly: 
“Darling!” He kissed her. 

She raised her head, knowing her cheeks were furiously 
stained. A few feet distant she saw Ramon—saw him hurry- 
ing away, face averted. She said miserably: “Hello—hello, 
Ben.” 

She could scarcely look at him. His hands on her arm were 
terrible. They were weights. 

She couldn’t move her lips. She brushed her fingers across 
her mouth where his lips had pressed. She felt their impress 
like a wound—a hurting wound. 


CHAPTER XXX 


For lunch they went to a restaurant in Spring street. Alice 
was plainly disappointed, having cherished a vision of dining 
at the Ambassador. She drew in a long, sniffing breath and 
eyed Sandy in a biting way that said, curtly: “A lot of good 
it did me to doll like a circus horse! I should have known 
better than expect my family to do anything.for me!” 

She asked casually: “Who were the two swanky fellows 
you had in tow? Pity you wouldn’t introduce a person.” 

“T thought they left before you arrived.” 

An ironic smile: “TI didn’t know I was quite such a microbe.” 

They went to the dressing room. Alice was proud of her 
leanness. She made a smart appearance when she chose to 
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bother about it. She could also be very winning. She now 
appraised Sandy critically. “You’ve certainly acquired a fine 
crop of freckles. I thought you’d be too vain to ruin your 
complexion.” 

“Why, I thought they were attractive. Don’t you like 
them?” 

“TI certainly do NOT! Gained quite a few pounds, didn’t 
your It’s not becoming.” 

“Twee-twee, Alice ole dear, your flattering tokens tell me 
sweetly that I’m home again.” 

“Quite a come down after the gay time you’ve had?” The 
narrowing of Alice’s brows made Sandy suspicious. 

“What did you hear about me?” 

“Nothing!’’ Alice’s lips tight. “Nothing at all but seeing 
that all the eligible men on the earth visit or work on the 
islands, I guess you didn’t lack for sport.” 

“Ah, but you’ know all the marriageable dames from 16 to 
60 flock there and the pickings are not so good any more. 
What’s the dirt in the McNeil mansion? How are your mar- 
ried sisters?” 

“Very busy wondering what you’re going to pull next. 
Madeline is expecting again! Can you beat it? And Espinosa 
—thank God they didn’t give me that name—thinks she has a 
floating kidney. All I hope is she doesn’t trot home to have it 
anchored. 

“So you see there'll be the usual Christmas rush to mamma’s 


- for the holiday dinners. Alice, per custom, will be the goat.” 


With Alice’s words Sandy felt the walls of the old McNeil 
house closing about her. She was there among the pots and 
pans getting ready for one of these family dinners. The work 


and confusion of them. The old walnut table stretched its 


full length, two cloths needed to cover it. And Mrs. McNeil 
her face shining, her gentle eyes imploring Sandy and her 
sister to act joyful about it; there she sat at the kitchen table 
sewing up the turkey, calling on Sandy to thread the needle; 
handing her the thread wet with onions and dressing. Alice, 
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whacking a cover from the caldron of potatoes, mashing them 
as though she were pounding enemies to death. 

And Sandy herself, flying about to get her share of the 
work done, turning a deaf eat to Alice’s: “I suppose you're 
dashing like mad so you can beat it off primped to a fare-thee- 
well with your friend Timmy. Well, you can just stick around 
and receive the mob. I’m sure the Prince of Wales isn’t com- 
ing to pay me court that I should be elected the entertainment 
committee! Madeline Chester and her brood are no inspira- 
tion to me!” 

The poor, shocked mother hearing this, heaved many dour 
sighs, looked at them, reproaching. “It’s a great satisfaction 
to raise a family in this day and age. I would have cut my 
tongue out when I was a girl before I’d hurt my mother. I 
don’t know where I get such selfish children. I’ve sacrificed 
myself on the altar of duty and this is the return I get for it.” 

She wiped her nose, sniffing audibly. Sandy, stricken by 
these remarks, threw a look of fury at her sister, stooped and 
kissed the stray curl on her mother’s plump, heated neck. 

* * * * * * * 

All three felt themselves victims. Each could think of far 
more alluring ways for spending Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
The family was an octopus squeezing them—mutilating their 
individuality. There was no escape. The tentacles of tradi- 
tion and prejudices were wrapped about their minds and bodies. 

Many a time before her marriage Sandy had felt them like 
physical bonds. For all her defiance these tentacles had closed 
in on her. 

Away from home and its restrictions, she had forgotten 
these insidious claims. She had decided her future as though 
she were a free and separate unit belonging only and entirely 
to herself. 

Now, listening to Alice’s tirade she became heatedly aware 
of their pressure, of the tentacles closing. Not quite as free 
and lovely and independent as she dreamed! Not quite such a 
royal princess person. Outside there waiting at the table 
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was Ben Murillo; was the fussy, well-loved Isabel. Incred- 

ible that she had imagined they would accede to her demands. 

Fancy their stupor when she told them she wanted a divorce! 
% * * x * * * 

Murillo, too was nervous. He wanted Sandy to talk. He 
wanted conversation to bridge this appalling gap between their 
spirits. He wanted Sandy to say grateful things like her 
mother did. 

On the long ride between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, 
Mrs. McNeil was voluble. They took the coast route. When 
the waves leaped up against the rocks, Mrs. McNeil was re- 
minded of beauties in the islands. She said: “Alice dear, 
to see the palms so near the water and the colors in the flowers! 
The gardens are like rainbows—so brilliant. I never thought 
to see such wonders, Ben.” 

He smiled patronizingly and leaned back, patted Isabel’s 
hand. This annoyed Sandy. She thought: “He likes people 
to fawn. I could make him my slave if I would first kiss his 
feet! Oh, the abomination!” 

_ And after the sweetness and bigness of Ramon, Murillo 
seemed more than ever insignificant. 
They drove these 90 miles. Sandy said scarcely a word. 
Her thought was rampant. . 
Alice, sitting in the tonneau with her mother, had also 
thoughts that glittered. Her lip curled and the nostril pinched 
with their intensity. “I wish I had her chance! Id get it out 
_ of him. My sisters give me a pain. The things other girls 
_ get! Why isn’t she clever enough to work him? The poor 
simp for all her good looks!” 

: * * * * * * * 


The miles fled. As they neared Santa Barbara, and stopped 
at a small road house for dinner, Sandy wondered distractedly 
if she might make some excuse and spend the night with Isabel. 
_ Ah, but her mother had refused to stand by her from the be- 
_ ginning. Even when they took her from the hospital and her 


i mind seemed all but broken. Isabel said her: “You must be 
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brave, Sandy. Other women have lost their sons.” She would 
sweetly and firmly remind Sandy of her duty now. 

Yet when finally they stopped before the rambling old home 
so charming in the shrubby, moon-lit garden, Sandy took her 
mother’s hand bag and followed Isabel to the steps. She said: 
“Mother,” and touched the plump, soft arm. Isabel bit her 
lips. Then Sandy said with a catch at her throat: “Oh 
mother—how lovely all the dahlias are.” 

Isabel and Alice went into the house. 

* * * * * * * 

She was alone with her husband. Driving up the hill. Stop- 
ping. Murillo helping her from the car, saying briskly: 
“Well, we’re here!” 

Now, going up the steps together. She felt heavy as though 
she were sinking. She thought coldly, with little beads of 
weakness about her lips: “I can’t go in! I won’t go in.” 

He ushered her before him. 

He set suitcases by the bureau. She stood with her back 
turned. The window curtains were parted and she saw the 
moon playing on the water—the beloved islands out there. 
How often in the middle of the night she had stolen to the 
upper floor and sat hours staring from the window. decber 
before the baby was born. i 

And now she was back. x 

Murillo came behind her. Before he reached her, she felt 
sickeningly the touch of his moist hands along her arms. She | 
thought stonily: “Tell him now. Be done with it!” mene 

He was taking the fur from her shoulders, leaning over her. _ 
He kissed the back of her neck. His hands slipped under her © 
arms, clasped over her breasts. Whispering to her: “Glad — 
to be home, Sandy? Have you nothing to say—?” eae 

She moved from him with ill-concealed repulsion. Ri 

“Yes—much.” She drew a long strained breath and oe ed 
her palms together. ‘You know it all, Ben.” . 

She felt instantly the tension of his whole body. She cl 
her eyes and went on quietly : 9 might as well say ae n 
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Pve not come back to our marriage. I can’t. I’ve told you— 
I want to be—” | 

He twisted his hands. He came with cat-like softness to her 
side. “Rather clever in you to wait till you had a three- 
thousand dollar vacation?” 

She flung back her head, flashing: “I wouldn’t have needed 

a three-thousand dollar vacation if you had treated me right.” 

“Tf I had treated you RIGHT! I marry you’after you dis- — 
_ grace yourself. I take you back when you run away on your 
honeymoon. [I build you a mansion. I pay your hospital bills 
for an illness brought on by your own shameful indiscretion. 
I send you touring with your mother! But you’re not treated 
RIGHT! 

“You're not treated right because I expect you to be my 
wife! You weren’t drugged. You married me. What do 
you think it means to be a man’s wife? What do you think it 
means to be MY WIFE?” 

He thumped his chest. The long red mouth curled back 
from his teeth. “What do you think it means to be MY 
- WIFE!” 

_ She was whiter than death but for the black fire of her 
es. Her lips moved—a sobbing movement. But she kept 
1ead flung back. “I know what it means to be your wife! 
I knew when I came in to this house what it was going 


) 1. I’d be wife to you yet. God—yes—I’d even bear that if 
‘ by ee But YOU killed it—You killed my child! 


tihe heard a snarl. She saw him crouching. 
ild ey God—so I killed it?” 
He came rushing toward her. 


? n. I stayed. I WAS YOUR WIFE. I never denied —~ 
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She clapped her hands over her face and made a blind run, 
cowering against the wall. Q 

He leaped. He was a maniac. He aimed for her head. 

With a sobbing scream, she ran straight to his arms, stun- 
ning him with the sudden violence. 

She sped on, frantic, reached her dressing room, bolted the 
door. The tongs came crashing against it. 

He plunged against the panels; cursing—the straining of his 
body against the door— 

A silence—footsteps—stamping down the stairs—the front 
door slammed ominously. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Mipnicut. Sandy pulled her coat about her. Chill of 
autumn in the air. For the hundredth time she stole to the 
door and listened, half expecting to see Murillo crouching, 
the fire tongs in his hands. 

Her homecoming— . 

Was it only last night some one had clasped her so tenderly: 
some one had wept with the joy of her beauty and sweetness? 

She shivered. 

To-morrow Murillo would return. He would walk in 
arrogantly, as though nothing had happened. 

But to-morrow she wouldn’t be here. End it! Finish with 
him NOW —before another tragedy. 

Once or twice she asked herself: “What will I do?” But 
she ruled this hesitation grimly aside. What have other women 
so placed done? She too, would make out! 

* * * * 2 * * 
Ten o’clock the next morning she was dressed. She opened 


her door cautiously. She darted down the steps. Fine Sep- 
tember morning. Sparkle and joy in the air. The hills were 
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so brown and quiet. White clouds fluttered like veils of 
nymphs—nymphs dancing on the gay blue sky. 

Sandy went up Main street to the store where a real estate 
broker had his office. In the back room of this building, she 
hoped to find her uncle, Bob McNeil. And Bob would get her 
a divorce. At ONCE! 

He sat at a great flat-topped desk, his feet on the top of it, 
a book in his hands. His dark face, like the pictures of those 
dashing Spanish dons, lighted up as Sandy entered. 

She sat herself on the desk, making her tone off-handed: 
“A novel, Bob? You're not very serious! But you do know 
the law, don’t you?” 

“Ts that a compliment or an insult? Yes I know it.” 

“Well—is it hard to get a divorce?” 

He put down his book, closing it slowly: “For yourself, 
Sandy ?” 

She could scarcely breathe: “Yes. Don’t tell me not to. 
I’m going to get it. Nothing else can be done.” 

“T won’t tell you not to.” 

“Can you get it for me? I’ve got to have it—I’ve got to—” 

“T don’t know why we can’t.” 

“Could you do it quietly, Bob? Without the newspapers 
getting hold of it? Without Isabel knowing until it was all 
over ?” 

“Oh, well,” said Bob lazily— 

Sandy interrupted—blazing with suppressed excitement. 
“She'll take it terribly. But I’m forced to do it. I can’t 
live on as Iam. He won't have it.” 

“He wants the divorce, too? But he’s willing to let you 
get it?” 


_ “Fe doesn’t know anything about it. I don’t intend to tell 


— him till it’s over.” 


“Don’t intend to tell him till it’s over? What do you mean, 


_ kid? Do you think you can sneak into court, snatch a divorce 


out of some legal grab bag—” 
* x * * * * * 
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Sandy slid from the table, the muscles of her throat con- 
tracting: ‘Would he have to know about it from the begin- 
ning ?” 

“Naturally. He’s an interested party.” 

She picked up a blotter, tearing the layers apart: “And if 
he didn’t want me to have it, could he prevent it?” 

“He could make it very difficult, unless you had strong 
grounds.” 

nl Haved: 

“What are they?” 

She looked at her uncle accusingly. “You know about those 
dinner invitations! You know how he insulted Heinie—twice! 
I’m afraid:to have a friend come to the house. I never go 
around, because I can’t so much as return a treat to an ice 
cream soda. He never gives me a cent. He has loads of 
money. I don’t even see the girls I grew up with, because 
I’m ashamed to accept favors I can’t return.” 

“He persecutes you with his stinginess?” 

“Yes, he does!” 

Bob reached over and touched the rings on Sandy’s fingers— 
the circles of diamonds and emeralds: “He could refer to 
these, Sandy. He could show the hotel bills while you were 
in Honolulu. You couldn’t get a divorce on the ground of 
stinginess—” 

Sandy shut her eyes: “Those aren’t the grounds!” She sat 
down, covering her face with her hands. 

“What are they, then?” 

She answered in a still, breathless repression: “I hate him! 
He sickens me. I won't live with him. Nothing can make 
me. He doesn’t want a woman. He wants some kind of a 
fawning dog! Some one who will truckle to his every 
whim—” 

* * * * * * * 


She now became faint with the heat of her memories. “Even 
when I tried—honestly tried to do my part, he walked on me, 
Before the baby was born and I didn’t feel like having a mob 
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scene I asked him to postpone the housewarming. He ap- 
peared to agree. Three days later he came home with en- 
graved invitations. My wish meant simply nothing. The old 
Romans treated their favorite slaves with more consideration !” 

“Hie causes you great mental suffering? That’s an easy 
cause for an uncontested divorce, an almost impossible one if 
he wants to fight it. Haven’t you anything more definite?” 

“Yes.” And almost inaudibly: “It’s his fault the baby 
died. I was walking. It was hot. I couldn’t walk any 
farther. I sat down. I rested an hour. I started out again. 
I was faint. I couldn’t go on. I leaned against a rock. Then 
Timmy came. He’d passed me twice. I didn’t know this. He 
gave me a lift—drove me to the house. And HE saw that.” 

She put out her hand, shoved the blotter across the table. 
“He said things to me. He called me names. He said I could 
go—afterwards—in two months—after the baby came. He’d 
take the baby and I could go because he didn’t want a—a—a 
person like me in his house. 

The feeling of suffocation—fainting suffocation, as on that 
oppressive day, returned. She felt Murillo’s fingers biting into 
the flesh of her wrists, his breath hissing in her face with the 
terrible epithet he called her. . . . 

“T fainted. I struck my head. I fell heavily. So the baby 
was born—” 

Through the thick, befogged silence she heard Bob McNeil’s 
voice. It had a steely, ominous note. He repeated his ques- 
tion: “Did anyone see that, Sandy? Did anyone hear him 
call you names? See him seize your wrists?” 

She shook her head. 

“Wasn’t Ida in the house?” 


~ “In the basement. She didn’t see it. No one saw it. But 


the baby was born. I was all right before. The doctor knows 


that. So it was born. And it wouldn’t have been! It would 


be alive now—” 


She clasped her hands, wishing to hide their shaking. 


_“There’s all that between us, Bob. I wouldn’t live with him 
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again if it meant death to escape. He won’t let me stay on in 
the house any longer as I have been staying. He said so. 
Last night he tried to break the door down-when I locked it. 
I told him I wanted to be free—that I couldn’t return to our 
marriage, he came at me with the fire tongs—” 

“My God! Strike you, Sandy? Did he strike you?” 

“No. He was going to. He flung them against the wall.” 

“Did you scream? Did Ida hear you? Could she be a 
witness ?” 

She put an icy, shaking hand to shade her face. “I didn’t 
scream. No one saw him. We were alone.” 

Bob McNeil, a set, furious look on his handsome face, now 
filled his pipe, tapping in the tobacco with a pencil. He was 
seeing Sandy radiant, flinging the Spanish shawl about her, 
running through the grapevines. He had caught her more 
than once . . . had laughed in his heart at her blithe, 
gypsy gladness. He saw her now with her life broken—a 
needless frustration. 

She was standing: ‘Those are grounds, aren’t they, Bob?” 

“Those aren’t grounds, Sandy. Because you can’t prove 
them.” 

“You mean I couldn’t get a divorce even if I tell all that?” 

“He can deny it all. Everything you’ve said he can deny. 
If he intends to fight it, you have to have real proofs. It’s 
easy to get a divorce on any flimsy grounds when it’s not 
contested. But if he started out to fight you with his money 
and his influence, you need a much stronger case than you’ve 
got. He might bring counter charges.” 

“THe would. He’d make me black as pitch.” Sandy reached 
for her bag. Dizziness crept through her veins. “Then you 
can’t get it for me, Bob? No—you said you can’t.” And to 
herself, murmuring—“What shall I do? I wonder what P’m 
to do?” 

* * * * 2 * * 


An hour later Sandy left the office in the back of the store 
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that served Bob McNeil more as a lounging room than law 
office. 

She hurried, halting now and then to ask herself blindly : 
“What’s the rush?” Bob said she must go home—not talk 
about running to the city—wait prepare herself—be able to 
earn a living. He’d talk to Murillo. Murillo had the Latin 
temperament—he was cooled off now. Bob would make ar- 
rangements with him. Sandy should stay in the house indefi- 
nitely. They needn’t mention any further plans of hers. But 
she must go home. — 

She protested bitterly against this. She said obstinately- 
and desperate: “I can’t, Bob! I’d rather die. He'll force 
me—I know him—” 

“Leave him to me. He’ll not return there to-night. I'll get 
hold of him and I'll do the forcing. I’ve a few cards against 
Mr. Ben Murillo. You’ve got to go home, Sandy. You’ve 
got to be patient.” 

* * * * 2 * * 


Yet she could scarcely force her feet up the hill. Her mind 
flew wildly here and there. . . . Go and beg her mother 
to take her in. . . . Rush to the city and ask Judith to 
help her. 

Or Ramon—Fly to that little secret place of his at Monterey. 
Oh anything—anything— 

“Please Sandy, be sensible. If you go crazy now you'll 
lose every chance to win.” 

This was what Bob dinned at her. 

She lowered her head instinctively as she went up Murillo’s 
steps. Ida, the cook had her lunch set out daintily. She looked’ 
at Sandy with compassionate eyes as though she guessed things. 
She said belligerently: “Mr. Murillo ’phoned that he’s called 
out of town. He won’t be here to-night.” 

Sandy was hungry. She had eaten no breakfast and very 
- little dinner the previous evening. But as she sat here, tears 
dropped to her plate. She thought: “His food. I’m eating: 

his food.” . 
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In the afternoon she went in to the garden. Zt was sultry 
—oppressively warm. She stood near the sweet peas, inhaling 
their fragrance. She said: “Oh I'll leave anyway—lI’ll run 
away.” 

She turned with that feeling of impending evil one some- 
times has. 

Her mother was coming up the road. She reached Sandy, 
gasping, the perspiration running down her cheeks. She had 
walked in this heat all the way from home. 

And after the long trip yesterday— She was exhausted and 
for a moment, unable to speak. 

“What has happened, mother? Why are you here?” 

“Ben told me. I’ve come for that. You won’t—you CAN- 
NOT! Sandy—promise. . a 

She raised her hand heavily to mop her forehead. The 
look of her mother’s face was frightening . . . a gray 
look. : 

Sandy ran to the house for some brandy. 

“Tt’s all locked up,” Ida told her. “Mr. Murillo has the only 
key.” 

“God—if it isn’t like him!” 

She dashed back to her mother, gave her water—made her 
sit down while she loosened her dress. Isabel glanced up with 
heavy, pleading eyes: “I’m all right, dear . . . just the 
heat. . . . You wont do anything. es. . 


Sandy stood behind Isabel’s chair. She said shakily: “Don’t 


worry about me, Isabel—” 

She sent her mother home in a taxi. And she had to borrow 
from her cook to pay the fare. She told her mother: “I’ve 
not done anything.” She didn’t tell her: “I can’t do anything 
—YET.” 

When she was alone she thought with subdued resentment: 
“Isabel would take to her bed and die if I dared to live my 
life. And everyone would say I killed my mother. I dared 
to be MYSELF and this is a crime so great against a parent 
that they die of it!” 


—s 
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This was the truth. The next morning Sandy went to her 
mother’s. Worry brought her there. 

As she pushed the old screen door of the kitchen, she saw 
her three sisters. They were crying. 

Madeleine looked at Sandy with streaming eyes: “You're 
satisfied now. I hope you're satisfied now.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Sanpy looked from one to the other. She asked hoarsely: 
“Something wrong with Isabel?” 

“She collapsed after her visit to you! She takes that ter- 
rible long walk in the heat because you drove her to despera- 
tion with your goings-on. You won’t be satisfied till you’ve 
disgraced the whole family. Now if anything happens to our 
mother we can thank you!” 

“Can we?” snapped Alice miserably. “Maybe it was trot- 
ting over to you in that very same heat and standing over 
your stove making lemon pies for you and your brood! Very 
good about shifting things, aren’t you? It didn’t hurt mamma 
to work fike a slave when Dicky was born, did it? Doing the 
washing and carrying trays. That didn’t hurt?” 

Espinosa, plump and blonde and just five years older than 
Sandy, raised her head from her arms. Her face was streaked 

with tears: “It’s fine for us to be quarreling and poor mamma 
lying up there so sick. What would she say?” 

_ “Well Sandy ought to know what she’s doing,” said Made- 
eine accusingly. Madeleine was 28, the mother of three chil- 
dren and now expecting the fourth. She felt she had conferred 
a favor on the whole world in accepting these rapidly arriving 
children. This goodness of hers entitled her to special con- 
sideration and gave her a right to be superior and dictatorial 


to her sisters. 
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“You'd better go up and tell mamma you don’t mean to get 
a divorce! It’s worry over you that’s killing her.” 

“You married Ben. You were no baby. It seems to me 
you’ve had a pretty gay time.” I’d like to know what kind of 
a bed of roses you’re looking for.” 

Sandy went over to the stove and raked up embers. She re- 
membered many harangues like this—remembered the family 
conferences following her night on the hillside with Timmy. 
They made her feel like a scarlet sister because she was 
caught in the storm: Made her feel that she was disgracing 
the family, killing her mother and father: made her feel it 
so trenchantly that she went into this unholy union to redeem 
them. They should all be ashamed to look her in the face. 
Yes—she was no baby. She was a girl just 19 and should 
have known her own mind! 

She thought all this scathingly now. But she felt too un- 
nerved to speak. 

She said: “Can I see Isabel, Ally?” 

“She’s sleeping now.” 

* * * * * * * 


When the married sisters were gone, Alice set down her tea- 
cup and hung a wet dish towel on the rack, spreading it with 
meticulous care. Without looking at Sandy she said: “Ma’s 
dying.” 

“And it’s all my fault, Ally.” 

Alice had been up most of the night. She dropped deject- 
edly to a chair. “I wouldn’t be too much of a fool about that, 
kid. Don’t give promises that will wreck your life—’ Sud- 
denly Alice dropped her head on the back of the chair and 
cried bitterly. She cried, overcome with her memories. 

Alice’s life had been ruined by family interference. At nine- 
teen when she was in the lists as a beauty, she had fallen 
wildly in love with young Teddy Sesnon, a handsome, light- 
hearted deck hand on a boat plying between Santa Barbara 
and Santa Rosa island. She wanted to marry him. 

In vain did Isabel implore: “What kind of a marriage is 
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this for a McNeil? Did I think I’d ever live to see a daugh- 
ter of mine swept off her feet by a sailor—a common sailor!” 

Alice was obdurate. So the father stepped in. He called 
on Teddy. He threatened him. He had him transferred to 
San Francisco. Five years later Teddy was part owner in a 
shipping company, married and the father of two children. 

Alice going over endlessly. this wondrous and broken ro- 
mance with ever-growing bitterness as the lonely years closed 
in on her, grew perfectly furious in her resentment. She was 
cheated of life. > 

So she alone of all the family felt for Sandy. She said: 
“Ma’s had a rich, sweet life. If she has to go—why should 
it make it easier to take your life with her too?” 

Sandy only thought: “This would be a fitting climax—to 
have ma die the day after we get home—die because of ME!” 

She pulled herself up the stairs, her heart withering. 

Her mother had her eyes closed. She lay in the great 
walnut bed, its massive posts reaching to the ceiling. Her 
hands were clasped and quiet, her mouth open a little, the 
breath short and labored. But a look of joy fluttered over 
her features when presently she found Sandy near. 

She reached for Sandy’s fingers: ‘Tell me, did you promise 
yesterday? I wasn’t sure. You won’t get a divorce? You've 
not done anything?” 

Sandy was frightened because her mother’s mouth was blue 
and because she breathed in these short, disturbed gasps. She 
said huskily and with a sense of doom: “I’ve not done any- 
thing. I won’t do anything.” 

She stayed at the old home that night and the next, seizing 
the chance to escape from Murillo. The third night Isabel 
“became aware that she was living here. She grew excited: 
“Staying here, Sandy? Home is your place! With your 

husband.” 

So Sandy had to go. She came each morning to help Alice. 
Each night she went back to Montecito. Except when Bob 
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McNeil called for her, she had to watk. She had no money. 

At the end of about ten days, Murillo suddenly appeared in 
the living room as Sandy was leaving. He came up behind 
her and said suavely: “It’s not convenient for you to go on 
with your plans just at present?” 

She regarded him silently. 

He.went on smoothly: “It’s just as well. You’re my wife, 
you'll be my wife as long as you live.” 

“Aren’t you paying a rather high price for your spite? 
You forget you'll also be free. What do you gain by holding 
me? There are plenty of women in the world who would give 
better return for your food and your clothes and your shelter. 
Some who would marry you without being driven to it by their 
disgraceful pasts!” 

His eyes narrowed—gleamed like steel: “You realize it, 
do you? Yes—plenty of women better looking than YOU! 
But we’re married! Married for life! I can’t get free. And 
neither shall you!” 

“T AM free. I’ve ceased to be your wife. I buried that 
when you buried my child. If you won’t give me a divorce or 
get one yourself the only privilege you'll gain is the privilege 
of supporting me.” 

“And if I allow you to get the divorce uncontested, who will — 
have the honor of supporting you? Since I supply the clothes 
and pay the passage and the hotel bill I might ask the courtesy 
of the gentleman’s name.” 

She swept past him. He barred the way with a purring: 
“I’m right, am I?” 

She flung about answering in a soft voice. Her voice pulsed 
and was hot. “You deserve to be right! You know as God 
knows that you’re a shabby, lying coward. You married me 
after I’d disgraced myself? It’s a cruel, infamous slander! 
Pve nothing to hide—now or in the past. 

“I make no promises for the future. I'll give you grounds 
to divorce me—plenty of them!” . 


" 
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Yes? Adultery is a felony in this state . . . a felony 
punishable with five years in the penitentiary. How would 
you like that?” 

She struck her hand against him, darted from the room— 

And three mornings later she found a torn envelope in 
Murillo’s place at the breakfast table. It was addressed to her. 
She could scarcely draw her breath. The writing was Ramon’s, 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


“It was a little picture came in that envelope,” Ida told her. 
“Mr. Murillo put it in his pocket ce 

Then Sandy remembered. Ramon had promised her a sketch 
of the Pali done by an artist friend of his. It was this he sent. 

Was there a message with it—a word of love? And Murillo 
knew? 

She went out and wired Ramon. No, there was no message. 
But he was writing. . . . He was coming down ina few 
weeks—he must see her. 

She went to the post office and rented a box. She sent the 
number of it to Ramon. And she began to anticipate his coming— 
* a * * X* * * 

A night in November—leaves of the grapevine turning crim- 
son and gold. He had come. He was down at the pier 
waiting for Sandy now. 

But she and Judith went slowly through the old, tattered 


shrubs. Judith had come for the week end and was leaving 


now. After nine. In his letter he said: “Meet me at eight.” 
_ He would be leaving now. . . . Better so. End a thing 


; like this before it begins . . . the only time one has the 


power to end it. 

iS * * * * * * * 
Down the long hills arm in arm with Judith. Judith sensing 

the excitement in Sandy’s stillness. Judith guessing from reck- 

less things Sandy said of some pitiful crisis in Sandy’s life. 
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Judith longing to say the word that would keep this wild, im- 
pulsive, well-loved Sandy from a new blunder— 

But the train coming in. Judith flung her arms about her 
cousin: “Remember, ole darling, I expect you in the city as 
soon as your mother’s better. I’ll stake you up till you get a job. 
And oh, Sandy, you’re not beaten! Don’t go wild, will you?” 

The train pulling out. Sandy’s heart thumping. Alone now— 
dark—not a single star. The bald hills mingling with the inky sky. 

He was gone—of course he was gone! She stared toward 
the pier. Suddenly she ran toward it. Big, waving shadows 
followed and encompassed her. 

She moved into the shadows—black, encompassing, athrob 
with the boom of the sea. 

She listened to the waves washing up on the beach. Leaning 
over the rail she could just make out their dark glimmer. She 
stared downward, still, intent, fevered. Dark, mysterious 
night! She should be home now—going to bed, protected by 
the good four walls. She breathed quickly, thrilling with a 
sense of terror—high, exulting terror. 

She had run into it—into these wavering shadows, and she 
now stood fixed and listening—vividly alert. She was wait- 
ing for him, expecting him to come. 

As she waited she thought of Judith’s words: “The great 
love if it’s that, you can’t deny it. The mighty thing—the 


one, great tremendous thing bigger than you or I or anyone.” © 


To love and be loved like that! Throw everything to the winds! 
Sandy closed her eyes, drawing in her breath slowly because 
of her almost stifling excitement. 

The shadows moved—one great long shadow moving dowr 
the pier, like a coat blowing. 

Sandy watched it in breathless fascination. She said: 
“Some one! That’s some one! A fisherman! Of course!” 

Frightened—in a hushed panic she glided toward it. She 
said half aloud: “Oh!” 

The shadow turned—it flew toward her: “Sandy—Sandy— 
is it your” 
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She gave a faint, terrified laugh. She flung out her hands, 
trembling with the sheer gladness of another’s presence; laugh- 
ing because of his happy voice, his warm, tender lips on hers. 

“Oh, you dear, brave thing! When did you come? You 
darling !” 

She couldn’t see his face—only the tilt of his head. It 
looked strong and beautiful in the darkness. His arms about 
her made her laugh. 

She waited with her head upraised, her heart and all her 
being ; sky, hills, he and she swaying together in a sweet, over- 
powering oblivion. She had waited once for Timmy, taking 
his kiss lightly, joyously. But now her senses sang. She said: 
“Ramon—oh—you came!” This seemed wonderful—and 
above all things beautiful that they should stand here in the 
dark clasped in each other’s arms. 

They drove deep into the hills. It was now late—nearly 12. 
Sandy talked eagerly in a wistful excitement. The almost 
impenetrable darkness heightened her feeling of exultant 
terror. 

Ramon thought: “She came for the romance of it. She’s 
_ that young.” He stooped down, trying to make out her fea- 
tures. 

She whispered: “Isn’t it mysterious and thrilling!” 

He winced and for a long while remained silent. They were 
parked under a great pepper that now murmured with gentle 
monotony to the breeze. Suddenly Ramon said: “And did 
you mean it when you said you might come to the city?’ 

“Yes. I’m thinking of it. When my mother gets better and 
I’m not needed here.” 

“You're going to work?” 

* * * * * * 2 

Sandy drew a quick, impatient breath. “Yes. Oh why did 
- you need to speak of this, Ramon? I’ve been forgetting who 
I was and what for the whole of the last hour.” 

“T haven’t forgotten.” 

“Are you glad I may come to the city?” 
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“T should be, since I had to drive nearly 500 miles for an 
hour with you, but I don’t know that I am.” 

“Why rede 

“T’m thinking how things may be.” 

“What things?” 

“Between you and me.” 

She flushed: “That sounds intriguing.” 

He. scowled, saying almost harshly: “No—it’s not that. 
I wish I could see your face, Sandy. Did you come down there 
all alone in the darkness just for the adventure of it? Did 
you come because of a wish to see me?” 

She laughed and shrugged: “Oh, both! But you were the 
adventure of it, I suppose.” 

“Do you remember what I told you on the boat just before 
we left?” 

“T think so.” 

“T told you that I loved you. I mean it. That’s why ’m 
wondering how things may be between us.” 

“Don’t love me in that kind of a way, Ramon. It will be 
over between us if you do.” 

“Do you mean you don’t care for me, Sandy? Or that 
you’re never going to be free?” 

“T don’t know! I don’t know.” 

“That is the way I love you, however it is with you.” 

She said, disturbed and now unhappy: “I'll have to go home 
now. Drive me there.” Seeing that he was gloomily silent 
she reached up her hand, touched his cheek: “You’re so much 
nicer when you are laughing, Ramon. Have a kiss before we 
part!” 

He kissed her with a long, fervent solemnity that sent an un- 
ee pang through her thoughts. 

* * * * * * 

The ce was in darkness. Sunday night. Murillo 
wouldn’t be home. Of late he never came from Friday to 
Monday. 

Sandy let herself in stealthily. As of old, she slipped off 


hee 
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her pumps and went padding up the stairs. She undressed 
quickly in the darkness. 

She couldn’t sleep. She wondered what Alice would think 
if she knew; what Judith would say. A heat like guilt spread 
over her, but it was a pleasant sensation. 

She didn’t regret going. She was glad—boundlessly glad 
to have run back into the shadows. She would go again. She 
had a right to this. 

Yes—and if Alice had been braver she, too, would have 
defied them one way or another. If she had, in her secret 
heart she could look back and exult. But Alice hung a wet 
dishtowel on the rack, pressed her face against it weeping in 
that forlorn, dejected way. 

Suddenly Sandy heard herself saying in that light tone: 
“Have a kiss before we part!” Suddenly she felt Ramon’s 
arms tightening—the long, fervent solemnity of his lips pressed 
on hers. 

2* * * * * * * 

She turned her face uneasily against the pillows, closing her 
eyes. She opened them almost immediately with the swift 
consciousness that some one had entered the room. 

She lay quiet a moment, listening. Her heart flew to her 
throat. Now she could swear that feet, unshod, light feet 
moved toward the door—were in the hall— 

“T’m crazy,’ she whispered. But she sat up, switched on 
the light. No one was there. It was 2 o'clock. 

She dismissed the alarm, sinking back drowsily—smilingly. 
In the morning she had forgotten it. 

As she came into her mother’s kitchen Alice greeted her 
with a smirking glibness. “Good morning! All dolled up, 
I. see.” 

_ “Oh, all the time, Ally. That’s a trick of mine.” 

“Have a nice time last night?” 

“Yes. Jude says she wishes you’d try to get a week off. 
She thinks a trip to the city would be great for you.” 
“Humph! I can think of lots of things that would be 
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great for me. I’m not talking about Jude. Did you have a 
nice time from 11 p.m. on?” ‘ 

Sandy blanched: “What do you mean: ee 

Alice’s disdainful smile: “I suppose you haven't the faint- 
est idea, have you? Did you see your fond husband last eve- 
ning?” 

“No. He wasn’t home.” 

“Oh, wasn’t he! Well, he was there between 11 and 12, 
kid.” 

* * * * * * * 

It became almost impossible for Sandy to breathe. She 
said faintly, “Well, I didn’t go home after the train left. 
I met May and Bernice Arliss. You know it’s nearly a year 
since I’ve seen anyone I care about. We got to talking. Did 
Ben phone here?” 

“Yes dear! He phoned at 11:30 and asked if he should 
call for you. Your father answered and told him that you’d 
left hours ago. The sly fellow covered up neatly. He said he 
hadn’t looked in your room. Humph! So you met May and 
Bernice, did you?” 

Sandy took up a battered old cup with a trembling: “Any 
coffee left?” 

“No—have a little tea.” 

“How’s ma today?” Sandy asked. She felt ill—suffocated 
—wild with resentment that Alice, eaten with curiosity, was 
making her beg for the facts. She thought in a fright: “That 
was he in the room! He knows it was nearly one when I 
got in O Lord—” 

She was almost in tears. 

Ramon phoned at noon. He was waiting over. He wanted 
to see her in the evening—just for an hour. 

me said: 9d ‘cai’: 

“Please—walk down the hill—go into that dry goods store. 
I'll be there. No one will dream that we knew each other. 
I want a moment—just a moment.” 

And finally she said: “All right.” 
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And she was walking rapidly, taking a short cut through a 
lot. She ran a little. A step behind her. Her arm caught: 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 

It was Ben Murillo. He had never overtaken her before. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Muritto smiled. They were about the same height. He 
now looked evenly into Sandy’s stormy eyes. 

“Home,” she said sharply. 

“Vl drive you there. It so chances that I’m also homeward 
bound.” 

“T’m quite used to walking, thank you. Don’t spoil me 
with the luxury of a machine ride now and then.” 

“So! But you seem in a great rush. You were almost run- 
ning. Were you trying to catch up with the time you lost last 


night ?” 
Sandy’s head raised slightly, her lips parting. 
* * * * * * * 


Murillo watched her intently—the measured breath she was 
striving so desperately to control. ‘Where were you last 
night ?” 

She looked straight before her. 

“T asked you a question. 

“Where were you last Sunday and the Sunday before that 
and before that!” She flung her chin up—white and blazing. 

“Oh, so you mean to defy me, do you? You think you can 
‘return to my home at 1 in the morning and refuse to say 
where you have been.” 

ePedidit, didn’t I?’ 

They passed the corner. Four doors down was the dry 
goods store where Ramon would be waiting. Sandy halted. 
She said quietly: “It pleased me to walk about last evening.” 

“It pleases me to have you ride home now!” 
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Tt was 5:30. Girls were coming up the block—going home 
for dinner. Several of them bowed to~Sandy. 

In her excitement Sandy scarcely recognized them until a 
husky voice whipped against her with challenging indignation: 
“Well, Sandy McNeil, if that’s the way you feel about it!” 

Sandy’s hand flew out: “May! The sun was in my eyes. 
Didn’t see you. Ben and I were so worried debating whether 
to return to mother or go home—” 

“Tsn’t your mother recovering?” 

“We hope so!” Sandy’s voice still bright and high. “When 
she’s better, I’ll get a chance to dash around again.” 

* * * * * * * 

May Arliss was a big girl with blond hair that she wore in a 
short, boyish cut, perfectly straight except for the slightest 
dip over her ears. She affected tailored blouses and long four- 
in-hands. This style increased the attractiveness of her blue, 
flowery eyes, her big, winsome mouth and slightly pug nose. 
She was Sandy’s closest friend. They had scarcely seen each 
other since Murillo canceled the dinner invitations. 

At first the old crowd, aware of Murillo’s antipathy, pitied 
Sandy. As her aloofness continued they berated her as 
“weak-kneed.” Finally they decided she’s merely grown 
snobby. 

May, infuriated at the termination of a friendship that had 
endured since primary days, decided to “have it out” with 
Sandy McNeil! Then Sandy became ill—she had gone away. 
From the day of her return she had been kept at her mother’s 
bedside. 

This was their first meeting. “Why don’t you drop in and 
have tea with us, May? Ally and I are at dagger’s points 
from being shut up together so much.” 

“T can do that, Sandy, if you'll promise to blow around. 
We're having a little meeting next week. Why don’t you 
come ?” 

All this while Murillo stood with hat in hand, hair fall- 
ing over his forehead. His lip now compressed. 
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“What kind of an affair, May?” 

May shrugged, gave a teasing look at Murillo, whose puri- 
tanic notions were known and scorned. “Oh, just one of our 
little old smokeries, Mac. Sorry we can’t ask you, Ben, but 
it’s a hen party. Come, Sandy?” 

“T’ll adore to be there!” 

“You will? Say, why don’t you come in with us on the New 
Year’s party? We're getting it up now. All thé old crowd. 
A progressive dinner. We might have the wine course at 
your house. I hear as-how you’ve an excellent cellar.” 

* * * * * * * 

Before Sandy could open her mouth, Murillo cut in: “Thank 
you, Miss Arliss, I’ve made plans for New Year’s.” 

Sandy looked at him incisively: “Have you? Well, I may 
not approve of those plans, Benny. And perhaps we’ll change 
them, May.” 

“But you'll come next week, surely? I'll let you know 
more.’ 

“You bet I'll come!” 

She laughed gayly, feeling Murillo’s fingers pinching at 
her arm. She followed him to his car, parked across the 
street. 

He fooled with the gears, the blanched, angry look about his 
mouth. “What did you mean accepting that date?” 

- “Why not? Do you think I went into solitary confinement 
when I married you?” 
_ “Did you hear her say it was a smoker ?” 

“SmokerlE!” 

“A female smoker! You'll not go. And I don’t wish people 
to ‘call you ‘Mac.’” 

Sandy whistled softly. This was a nickname May had 
given her when they were passing through their early teens 
and thought it heroic to assume tough ways. 

“And how dared you agree to that New Year’s party?” 

“Oh, I thought you wanted people to fancy us an ideal 
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couple! I thought you wished to give out the impression that 
I was an idolized and pampered wife.” _ 

He looked at her furiously. 

“Else why did Sister Beatrice put that notice in the paper 
about our trip to Europe and your terrible devotion to your 
mother in law and your beautiful bride? You couldn’t leave 
her to meet an emergency alone!” 

* * * * * * * 

They were driving down the block. Sandy stared eagerly 
from the windows. The doors of the dry goods store were 
wide open, but the interior was in shadow. She saw some one 
moving to the threshold. Before she could identify the form 
as Ramon’s they had sped past. 

She slumped low—a sudden bitterness flowing hotly through 
her veins—a revulsion against herself—a frenzied revulsion 
that she had once been weak—so weak that a puny fellow like 
Ben Murillo could now accost her, clinch her arm, march her 
to a machine, force her to enter. 

Ramon would wait hours. He would walk up and down 
the plots She said dully: “Are you remaining home to din- 
ner?” 

“Why do you ask? Had you planned to take another walk 
this evening ?” 

“My plans are nothing to you! I ask as Ida may wish to 
know.” 

Murillo now smiled, helped her up the steps. “I may have 
something to tell you later, my dear. Yes, I’m remaining to 
dinner.” 

She ran to her room—wondered if she might in any way 
steal a word to him. She fancied him waiting so impatiently 
—eagerness and laughter in his eyes. Then the happiness 
shifting to gloom in the abrupt way his moods sometimes 
changed. And she remembered the sweet, solemn fervor of | 
-his kiss— 

* * * * * * * 

Charged with a hushed excitement she took the chair Murillo 
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held out so ceremoniously. He said affably: “You misunder- 
stood me, Sandy. I’m perfectly willing for you to have all 
the friends you wish. I only want you to exercise discrimina- 
tion in the choosing of them. Beatrice will be only too happy 
to have you meet as many young girls as you like. They will 
be the right type for a woman of your position.” 

Sandy glanced up slowly, facing him with cold hatred. 

He went on tensely: “I don’t approve of women smoking. 
And I don’t approve of coarseness. Is that more than I’ve 
a right to ask?” ; 

She dropped a spoonful of little toasted cubes in her soup. 

“Tm trying to talk with you, Sandy.” 

“T’ve no wish for your conversation. You’re too ridiculous 
even to taunt. As though you or Beatrice Murillo can teach 
me anything! As though my position is any longer a matter 
ef concern to you!” 

“No?” He leaned forward, his voice cooing. “No, my 
dear? I’ve talked with your mother. You’ve given up the 
idea of a divorce. That’s very nice. So I’ve resumed the 
idea of our marriage. 

“So that’s why I’m here to dinner, my dear. That’s why 
I’m spending the evening with you.” 

Not glancing up: “You’re mistaken. Must you discuss this 
before your cook?” 

* * * * * * * 

He was sitting at the opposite end of the table. He now 
moved his chair to her side. ‘Did your mother deceive me? 
She said you had put aside all idea of divorce ” stoop- 
ing close, looking in her face. “Did you not promise your 
- mother?” 

_ “What I said to you at our last meeting still remains. I 

am no longer your wife.” 

“Ah, no? But what are you, then? A guest.in my home? 
How long do you think this can last?” 

“You can end it whenever you wish.” 

“T intend to. In my own way.” 
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She felt her mouth stiffening. The lips were white as chalk: 
“No—you—won’t. It’s ended. In MY way.” 

“Is it?” He remained stooping close, peering at her. “Is 
it?” His hand slid over hers, squeezed the fingers till the 
rings pressed into her flesh. 

She smiled: her heart, her mind, her eyes burning with tears 
and anger. 

She waited while he ate—the knife and fork clicked viciously 
against his plate. He drained a glass of wine, poured another. 
He talked in low, sneering tones: “You think you'll play fast 
and loose? You think you'll be my wife and not my wife?” 

She stood up, leaning an instant on her shaking hands. 
“Excuse me!” and flew quickly across the room leaving him 
astonished and gaping. 

She shut her door, locked it in a frenzied quiet. She looked 
through swift, blinding tears at her fingers where the rings 
had crushed. She pressed the bruised flesh against her lips. 

Wild disordered thoughts flashed in her mind. Beatrice 
Murillo would choose her friends! Her mother would die 
if she dared get a divorce! They were mad—all of them. 

She wouldn’t. stay- here—not another night after this. 

* * X * * * * 

She stood at her post at the window. Blowy and cold out- 
side. Dark as last night. Down there at the pier, Ramon 
waiting. He would wait in the wind and cold hoping that 
she might come. 

He LOVED her. Oh—it was sweet to be cared for gently 
—to be thought fine and beautiful; to have compassionate 
arms about one— “ 

All evening Murillo remained at home. . . . She 
heard him prowling back and forth—up and down the hall. 

At twelve o’clock she went to bed. . . . At two she was 
yet awake. . . . Murillo kept up his march before her 
door. 

* * * * * * * 


In a chilly, nervous tension Sandy dressed the next morn- 


will please him 
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ing. Her heart recoiled at the thought of her mother. She 
was ready to cry because Isabel had betrayed her; had de- 
liberately put this weapon in Murillo’s hand that he might 
force her. Scraps of her mother’s talks returned. “You 
have a good home, Sandy. You should treasure it. God may 
send you another child. Then you'll be happy. What more 
do you want? Your husband loves you. Defer to him. This 

But she was finished with vaccilation! She stood at her 
bureau listening to-ominous voices. What would she do? 
Where could she go? 

She took her rings and bracelets and stacked them in a 
little glittering mound. She could pawn these. 

Someone knocked at the door—knocked again —thter times. 

Murillo. She’d face him! She crept softly, pulled the 
door wide, stepped into the hall. 

Her husband sneered: “Good morning! Nice that you’re 
able to sleep late. Nice that you don’t have to rise early 
and get your husband’s breakfast. And you're willing to do 
this indefinitely? Gracious in you, my dear! I'll try to appre- 
ciate the favor.” 

He swept past her. He stood in the middle of the room, 
glancing about. His eyes turned to the bureau, rested on the 
little heap of jewels. 

A slow, gleaming satisfaction. He took the tray in his 
hand. “I’ll take care of these, my dear,” swept rings and 
bracelets to his palm. “Redeem them any time you want!” 

He came up and smiled in Sandy’s eyes, letting his glance 


_ dwell on that pale, vivid face—inhaling the sachet. He knew 


- this little trick of hers—rubbing the perfume to the roots of 
her hair. It made him smile now in appraising amusement. 


She looked quietly over his head: “T’ll never redeem them!” 
“No? You think you'll tire me out, do you. You think 


T’'ll help you to fly in the face of your God and break the vows 
- you made?” 
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“What do you gain by holding me?” 
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“T hold you though! The gain is my affair. But you'll 
be held,” he backed to the door, bowed, “held PERMA- 
NENTLY! Make no mistake about it.” 

* * 2 * * * * 

Sandy took the obscure streets on the way to her mother’s. 
She dallied along. Suddenly some one fell in step with her. 
Some one said: “Hello, dear!” ee ahs She 
looked into Ramon’s sunny brown eyes. 

Her lips trembled. His hand reached for hers. 

“You couldn’t make it, could you?’ The tenderness of his 
deep, resonant voice touched her warmly like sunlight. 

“Ramon—oh Ramon, shouldn’t you be gone by now?” 

“T should. But I’m not. I saw you last night—saw you 
helped into that machine.” 

“Then you knew it was no use to wait?” 

“T waited. I thought there might be a chance. Did you 
wish to come, Sandy dear?” 

SENT eat? 

He laughed. He laughed so boyishly. She laughed with 
him, tremulously. He said. “You laugh as though you're 
crying, Sandy. What has happened?” 

“Oh nothing. Nothing much. When do you go, Ramon?” 

“Soon—but I’m coming next week.” 

“No—don’t do that.” 

“Don’t you want me?” 

She said breathlessly: “What good will it do? No, don’t 
come,” but she looked up with eyes, dark, frightened, appeal- 
ing. 

He said hastily: “Darling, what’s the matter Ts 

“Nothing. Go, Ramon. You better go.” 

They Peanhed the old back gate—quiet—secluded. She said 
again: “Go!” 

But he followed her into the vines. He looked about quickly, 
caught her in his arms. “I’m coming next week and I’ll carry 
you off. Shall I?” 

She pushed from him quickly, her heart thundering: “Oh, 
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don’t come, Ramon. I might—I might go with you. Oh 
Pere st... 1 might |” 
She fled to the kitchen 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Mrs. McNEIL was sitting in the big back room—Sandy’s 
brother’s room but_he was seldom home. 

She sat near the window, framed in a patch of sunlight 
Little curls straggled on her plump, rosy neck as she lowered 
her head over a stocking she darned. 

Alice came in with a sharp: “Mamma! What are you do- 
ing? You know you’re not to exert yourself.” 

Mrs. McNeil made a furtive gesture of concealment, re- 
covered and smiled appeasingly: “This won’t hurt me, dear. 
I noticed your father wore one with a big hole near the toe.” 

“Tt won’t hurt him to have a hole in his sock once in thirty- 
five years. Why didn’t he show it to me?” 

“He wasn’t complaining. He didn’t say a word. He just 
put it on, hole and all.” 

“Well, he didn’t need to stand where you could sce it! 
I’m sure he’s a martyr!” Alice took the darning from her 
mother. With a shrewish kindness she plumped the pillows, 
snapped off a loose thread in the worn matting and with a 


warning: “Now rest!” resigned the dust rag to Sandy. 


Mrs. McNeil folded her little full hands and sighed. “I’m 


afraid Alice will be very harsh to your father when I’m gone, 


Sandy.” 
* * * * * * * 
Sandy ran the dust rag slowly over the black walnut chif- 
fonier. In its mirror she saw her mother’s face with that 
resigned smile: saw her mother raise a hand and wipe tears 
from her eyes. 
Crying because she might go and Angus would be left with 
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holes in his socks! Alice might not be kind to him. But it 
would be Alice’s duty to minister to her father. Alice, at 32, 
should be willing to forget herself completely. She would ac- 
cept joyously and sweetly the fulfillment of Isabel’s life. 

No one would question this! Why if Sandy were now to 
say aloud the flashing things she was thinking, Isabel would 
stare blankly. If Sandy were to say: “Why should Alice be 
glad to live your life, mother? Why should you blame her 
if she’s harsh? Was Angus very gentle when he broke up 
Alice’s life?” If Sandy said this, her mother would stare 
in hurt, shocked silence, as at some ruthless heretic. 

Didn’t the parent have the right to guide a child? Didn’t 
the parent know what was for the child’s good? 

Mrs. McNeil believed this. It was her duty to raise her 
children according to her beliefs. It was their duty to follow. 

Watching her mother—seeing her mopping the tears, hear- 
ing her audible sighs, Sandy had a feeling of aversion. They 
hadn’t given life freely, gladly. They hadn’t poured them- 
selves out for their children. Hadn’t forgotten themselves— 
EVER! They hadn’t said: “We did the best we could—lived 
according to our lights. Now the life is yours. Go it bravely, 
fearlessly. May your light be fuller, clearer, sharper.” 

No! They wanted Alice to see only as they saw; wanted 
Sandy to walk as Isabel would have walked. They wanted a 
kind of earthly immortality—their thoughts, their feelings, 
their beliefs perpetuated without change; without growth. 

Because Isabel felt it the duty of a wife to “surrender’’; to 
obey; to have no thought for sweetness or joy in love, then 
Sandy too must believe this the nobler way. She must put 
aside all thought of escape and ask God to send her children 
as a compensation. 


She left her mother’s early. She went to Bob McNeil. 
She felt paler than she looked. 


““['m through, Bob. I can’t stick it out any longer.” 
He argued with her. He said finally. “What can you do? 
You can’t go to the city and sponge on Judith. You can’t 
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go now and be blamed if your mother gets a relapse—Listen—” 

Then he said he would send her a typewriter and she must 
practice on it—fit herself for self-support. Match her wits 
with her husband. Let him support her while she was equip- 
ping herself. He owed her this much. 

“He knew,” said Bob with the old gallant fire, “that you 
were driven into marrying him. And he knew you didn’t 
know what it was all about for all your hard-boiled nineteen 
years. He was skunk enough to take a bride who was brow- 
beaten into accepting him. Now let him pay!” 

* * * * * * 2 

The typewriter came. Sandy said to Ida: “Will you let 
me put this in your room? I’m afraid the tapping will dis- 
turb Mr. Murillo. Besides I don’t want him to know I’m 
learning. He doesn’t believe in a girl having such hobbies.” 

Ida looked at her with that peculiar compassion. “Yes, 
you put it in here.” 

Sandy began to practice. The moment Murillo left in the 
morning she began. After a few hours her back ached. 
But she kept at it, taking a pleasure in the pain. Pound on 
those keys till her fingers were calloused—become expert— 
THEN— 

Fly to the city—get a job—own herself. Laugh at him— 
roar laughing at him. 

Murillo thought he would shut her out from all the sparkle 
of life? He would deny her gayety and youth and all the 
intoxicating sweetnes of love? Would he? She pressed her 
burning cheeks against the window pane, hearing his menacing: 
“You'll be -held—permanently.” 

He owned her. He was going to make her life destitute 

- —see to it that she would never know what a beautiful love 

could be. He would keep her in this house a prisoner—com- 

pel her to grow old—starved and defrauded as Alice had been. 
* * * * * * * 


She thought about this, her senses taking fire. Only a weak- 
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ling—a despicable weakling would submit—meekly submit to 
such a starvation. Se 

She wouldn’t! She knew what it was to stand in the moon- 
light clasped in strong, tender arms—knew what it was to 
have happy lips pressed warmly on hers—float in these arms 
dreamily down a sea of flowers. 

She let herself dally with these images of herself and 
Ramon. She sat in Ida’s room, the window on a level with 
the garden and flushed exultantly, recalling the fervor in his 
sunny eyes. 

She read and reread his letters: “You don’t want me to 
come, Sandy? Yes, you do! Why not! What harm can you 
do me? I’m not a boy, and I want to come. I think of you 
continually as you stood there in the dark. If I could only 
be a little sure that you came because of a feeling for me— 
a feeling even one-tenth as strong as mine for you! I love 
you. I recall the moment on the boat when you reached your 
hands to my neck. I’m bound to you now—bound by the 
hands you clasped about me—” 

* 2 * of * a * 

She went every day to the post office to get these letters. 
She looked forward to Ramon’s visits—a subtle feeling steal- 
ing through her thoughts. 

One day Murillo accosted her as she was coming from the 
building: “What are you doing here?” 

She had two letters, one from Judith, and one from Ramon, 
in her hand. She clutched them. 

“So you call here for your mail, do you?” 

He made a grab for the hand where she held in passionate 
terror these letters, 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ce SANDY lurched from him, ordering in a low, furious tone: 
Don’t touch me! Don’t move. I'll scream. Til bring the 
whole town on you. Don’t follow me!” 
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He turned gray, moisture flecking his lips. Sandy, with 
her blood pounding noisily, hurried down the block, ducking 
into the office where May Arliss worked. It was an insur- 
ance office, the windows on level with the street. 

May, shifting a huge policy from her typewriter, greeted 
Sandy warmly. “Party’s tomorrow night, Mac. Coming ?” 

“Of course! I dropped in to inquire if I’d been scratched 
from the guest list,” said Sandy, excitedly, wondering if 
Murillo were waiting; if he had pursued her. 

= * * * * * * 

May folded the document. “There goes your husband,” 
she commented absently. “Guess he saw you. He’s coming 
in.” 

“Where’s the dressing room, May?” 

“Yonder—second turn to your left.” 

Holding her breath, Sandy sped between the high counters. 
She reached the door, heard May’s casual ‘Afternoon, 
Ben—” 

With a short, hysterical laugh she pulled open the moist, 
crumpled letters. The words swam glowingly. She drank 
them avidly, then tore the pages to minute shreds. 

Hard, poised, utterly reckless, she returned smiling to meet 
him. 

Murillo bowed stiffly: “T’ll drive you home, my dear.” 

“I’m walking, my dear!’ 

He took her arm, whispered with menace: “Come.” 

Outside she turned on him. “Stop pinching me! I told 
you I’m walking.” 

“Give me those letters.” 

“Let go of my arm. Let go! You're making a fool of 
yourself. Good-by.” 

White with anger, he followed. “Ill DRIVE you home.” 

“T’m WALKING home!” 

She set a quick pace, doubled it, noted with glittering 
malice his charging breath, the clenching of his fists. 

* * * * * * * 
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The hills were nude and brown in the bright, wintry sun. 
The water looked so clean in its blue, chilly radiance. Sandy 
swung along, arrogant, thrilled with defiance. With a blithe 
gesture she pointed to hills and waves: “Beautiful scene!” 

“You'll pay for this!” 

She laughed. 

Finally they reached the house. “Great exercise, wasn’t 
it? A little out of breath, are you? I forgot you dislike to 
walk quickly.” 

Mrs. Dixon, their next door neighbor, was just getting into 
her machine. Sandy bowed cordially. She said to Murillo 
in an undertone: “Fetch a smile. You look like a wife beater.” 

He caught her arm, holding it in a vise as they went up 
the steps. He pushed her to the living room. 

* * 2* * * * 

“Who is your correspondent that you must go sneaking to 
the post office for the letters?” 

“Who is yours, that you must put a lock on the mail box?” 

“This is my house! I’ve a right to see what enters it; to 
safeguard the interests of my home.” 

“Take all the rights you want with your house. You've 
only one right with me!” 

She tilted her chin with a bright, mocking laugh. “The 
tight to support me! Permanently?” 

He pushed his face near to hers, scowling: “Take care! 
You may flout me once too often.” 

“And what will you do then? Turn me into the street? 
That’s what I want!” 

She went up the stairs whistling, her head flung back as 
though she were tingling with joy. She stood before the mir- 
ror taking long, gasping breaths, fascinated by the scarlet stains 
on her cheeks, the hard brilliance of her eyes. 

She felt hard and brilliant—hard with contempt; brilliant 
with defiance. She thought: “I owe him nothing. NOTH- 
ING! I owe no one anything!” 

She walked with a quick, firm step about the room, shaking 
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out a drape at the window; straightening a row of books; 
dusting off powder from the dressing table. She owed no one 
anything! Life was rich and sweet. It offered her gifts— 
joyous gifts. She was taking them. She had a right to take 
them! 

“Dearest—dearest—when will you tell me that you care? 
You will—some time—how I love you!” 

Phrases from Ramon’s letter drifted to her mind, loitered 
like a caress. 

She told herself presently, conscious of an oppressive 
warmth: I’m free of all that! Free of conscience! Free of 
restraint and the old hankering scruples Isabel had grafted to 
her spirit. 

She was free to live; take boundlessly of this exultant sweet- 
ness. He was coming Saturday? Yes—let him come—Satur- 
days and Saturdays! 

There now entered into her attitude a pathetic abandon. 
She had nothing to lose; no sanctities in her life that needed 
guarding. It was shameful—made up of lies and indignities. 
Fling it away—all of it—make it anew in flame and beauty. 

Murillo dared her to flout him. But why shouldn’t she? 
What had she to fear or to forfeit? She was awaiting some 
terible climax that would end this ugly sham. Why shouldn’t 
she flout Murillo and hasten it? 

* * * * * * 2 

With flying pulse she now stole through the back garden 
these Saturday nights when Ramon waited in the shadow 
down the road. Murillo was never home. But then—ah— 
one never knew. She sped along till the hand reached out 
and caught hers warmly. She laughed when Ramon kissed 
her as she had laughed in her girlhood at Timmy’s ardor. 
“You must care for me, Sandy, or you wouldn’t put your- 
self out to meet me.” 

“T like being loved,” she answered truthfully. 

He frowned: “I’m coming south the first of the year. I'll 
be in Los Angeles all spring. I took the job because of you.” 
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The warmth of his eyes, which she could clearly see in the 
December moonlight, brought a flush to her heart. “You won't 
always be bound, Sandy.” : 

“It seems so. I don’t know how I'll ever get free.” 

“If you could—listen—if you could, would you come to me? 
Would you marry me, Sandy?” 

She shut her eyes, liking the touch of his warm, sinewy 
hands: “Would you marry me, Sandy?” 

“T don’t know, Ramon. I’d want to be so sure—so terribly 
sure.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you feel sure about me? I could be so good 
to you.” 

She reached up her hand and touched the tanned, intent 
face. “You have been—you have been.” 

“You’re glad I'll be nearer—near enough to come half a 
dozen times in a week!” 

“No—not that often . . . Saturdays are safer . . 

“You look forward to Saturday?” 

“Yes—yes—” She sank down joyously whispering: “T 
won't think! I don’t need to think!” and laughed when he 
kissed her. 

* te * * * * * 


But at midnight when she went padding about her room, 
her feet chilled, her heart on fire, she asked herself fearfully: 

“What am I doing? How long can I do this—I wonder 
how long?” 

And in the company of Alice and her mother, she thought: 
“What would they say if they knew I went to meet Ramon 
—sneaking out to ride with him? Oh, what would Alice say 
if I told her of Ramon—that I kiss him—that I fling my 
arms about him?” 

She felt hard, sophisticated—ruthless. She listened to the 
girls who had been her friends before her marriage—listened 
to their posing, their brazen talk. She thought: “I was like 
that once! I thought I knew!” | 


” 
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She went around with them, keeping these affairs secret 
from Murillo. 

* * * * x * * 

Spring came—the sweet eatly days of February. They were 
gathering at Edna Stacy’s. Some one said: “What’s next?” 
There was a silence. 

Sandy answered: “I guess it’s my turn.” 

“Yes,” said May Arliss. “I guess it is.” 

“Then make it next Saturday.” 

This was the first time Sandy had invited the crowd to her 
house in the evening. 

She was inwardly athrob with excitement, that as the week 
advanced turned to alarm. What if Murillo remained home 
this week-end? What if he came in as these girls were all 
sitting around smoking? He might order them out. 

She said to him Friday morning: “Mother wants us to din- 
ner to-morrow night. Can you come?” 

He looked at her narrowly: “I’ve business that takes me 
out of town on Saturday. Tell your mother to make it Mon- 
day.” 

“You couldn’t be here just this Saturday?” 

“1. cant be here.” 

She ran into her room, laughing with relief. In this un- 
suspected way the climax she had awaited came. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


TueErE were ten girls in the living room of Murillo’s home. 
They appeared to be standing on tiptoe with excitement. They 
talked with a quick brightness, glancing about; taking in the 
furniture with photographic detail. They were subconsciously 
aware of Sandy’s tightened nerves and her fierce smoldering 
defiance. They were remembering those canceled invitations. 
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“Larky,” thought one. ‘How did she manage it? Is he 
around? Upstairs, perhaps?” 

And homely little Ella Rivers: "Wonders why she can’t beat 
his time? Gosh. I’d like to-see the man who could tell me 
where to head in! His can and she hasn’t even a Lizzie to 
get herself around in! Why doesn’t she step and show him a 
thing or two? I would, you bet!” 

2 * * x * * * 

Alice came in with a tray. Glasses tinkled. “Gee, a cock- 
tail!” thought Edna Stacy. “Well, he can’t be so bad if he 
blows the little girls to a snifter!” 

Edna’s own young husband mixed a goodly drink when 
the crowd came to their house. He helped Edna set table, 
brought home a huge cake and cheerfully took himself off to 
a poker game, tickled that “the kid” was having a good time, 
too, and clever enough to amuse herself. They weren’t rich, 
but young and happy companions. 

“Looks like a good one,” she said aloud. “And plenteous!” 

“T’ll say it’s good,” said Alice, who glibly imitated each new 
slang phrase as it appeared. “Ever try it? Cream and honey 
and bourbon? Had it over at Mame’s night before last.” 

“How’s Mame? And how was the MAN? Did you fall 
for him, Alice? Has he called yet?” 

Alice’s married friends—and she had hosts of them— 
were always inviting her to dinner, the occasion usually being 
to introduce a man—THE MAN who was to capitulate to 
Alice’s charm. 

These fellows were usually about 45, getting bald, dumpy 
and egotistic, as is the way of “good catches” who have passed 
their first youth. They were supposed to be seeking a “good, 
sensible girl who would make them a fine home.” What they 
wanted was a fresh, sprightly flapper who impudent tricks 
would return to them the illusions of boyhood ; make them feel — 
irresistible, exuberant, young. They didn’t take Alice seri- 
ously. 

* X * * * * * 
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And Alice, who had the romantic dreams of a girl just 18, 
her vision of love still associated with a bonny sailor lad, six 
feet of handsomeness and laughter, turned sour with scorn 
at these sorry looking, pompous candidates for her virgin affec- 
tions. 

“Not my style,” she now answered tartly, and wishing to 
give the impression of many lurid yesterdays. “I drink to the 
men who have passed.” 

“Drink it slowly! They’re gone for good. But is there any 
more where this came from? Some cellar your husband has, 
Mac.” 

“Yes, and some key,’ Sandy sipped musingly. “You can 
thank Angus for this. Alice lifted it, unbetold, from the old 
boy’s medicine chest.” 

She flushed, thinking: “I’m glad I said that! I’m finished 
with pretense! I won’t bluff any more. Why should I try 
to make anyone think I’m happy? I’m loved? Why should 
I defend Ben Murillo? TIl give him a run for his money 
now !” 

But she went into the kitchen, her nerves taut. She stirred 
the creamed chicken, pinched the rolls to see if they were 

hot. “Everything ready, Ida? We're sitting down.” 

“Then you go in, dearie, and don’t worry. You ought to 
have a party like this every week. Keep you from being lone- 
some. *Tain’t good for you to sit hammering at that type- 
writer so much. Look—” Ida opened the refrigerator, 
brought out a bottle. 

_ Sandy read the label—creme de cocoa. “Where did you 
get this, Ida?” 
Pe eot it.” 

“You didn’t open the cellar? Surely you didn’t—” 

Ida smiled. “It won’t be missed. I went down for the 
wine last night. This was mixed with some empty bottles on 
the floor. I took it.’ She shook her head emphatically. 
“You've a right to it! As much right as he has. And there 
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won't be a trace of smoke or anything when he gets back 
Monday morning. You enjoy yourself for once!” 

“Did he say he would be there till Monday, Ida” 

“Tf anyone phoned he told me to say that.” 

* . 2 Xk * * * 

Sandy put the bottle slowly in the chest, a queer feeling that 
she was “yellow” made her a little sick. “Why do I care 
when he comes?” she asked herself. “What more can he do 
to me? The sooner this ends, the better! Make him end it!” 

And she had a picture of herself coldly defying Murillo, 
laughing at him, drinking his wines, squandering his money, 
running up the bills, carrying on reckless flirtations, making 
life so hot for him he would gladly free her. 

“T should have done it long ago!” She went to the table, 
began to talk vividly, a steely glitter in her mind. 

“Just think of it,’ Edna Stacy was saying, referring to a 
birthday party her little cousin, Henrietta Chapman had at- 
tended, “she went out cold. And the kid’s not 16. They 
were all potted. And they’re all infants. They calmly drove up 
to Mamma Chapman’s and deposited her daughter on the 
davenport in the living room. They thought it was real kind 
in them to land her there and were highly indignant because 
her mother got excited. What did she mean holding them 
there for a lecture! They said—now this is the truth, they 
said; ‘Excuse us! Johnny expects us at his house for hot 
dogs.’ It was 2:30 a. m, then. 

“Well—ten years from now when my youngster is 12 he'll 
be carrying a hip flask and demanding a closed-in petting car!” 

“You're hopeful! At the present rate,-your kid will be 
married and begetting problems of his own at the age of 12.” 

“What I’d like to know,” said Alice, her eyes glinting, “how 
do they get away with it?” 

May Arliss rested her blonde boyish head on her clasped 
hands: “Do you mean by that, Alice, how do they get away 
with the booze and keep their morals? Simple. They don’t. 
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They get away with both. For speedy travel carry no bag- 
gage, mental or moral.” 
<: * * * * * * 

Alice drew a hot, labored breath. She felt sharp as a blade 
because of her excitement. She imagined herself a tremend- 
ous personality—bold, scarlet, one whose passions made Sarah 
Bernhardt seem an icicle. All Alice lacked was the courage 
of her terrific ardors. She talked like a libertine’ and lived like 
a nun. 

She now sniffed: “All I can say is that I was born too soon. 
—about fifteen years too soon. Id like to be seventeen in this 
day and age!” 

Sandy laughed: “Fifteen years ago girls ‘lost’ their virtue. 
Today, by the same procedure, they merely ‘discover’ their 
souls!” She thought burningly: What would they say if I 
were to tell them I live what they talk? That a man—a charm- 
ing fellow, comes once every week to visit me—that I drive 
about the hills at midnight—that I think of throwing every- 
thing to the winds— 

She clinched the table, hearing the phone ring. Ida beck- 
oned. “Some one for you,” she whispered. 

Sandy cupped her hands about the mouthpiece, shaking when 
she heard Ramon’s voice. 

“You said you couldn’t make it. Why did you phone?” 

“No one there? Aren’t you having your party? Come out 
afterwards—just for a breath—half an hour.” 

“Never phone again.” 

“Will vou come?’ 

“Tt will be too late.” 

-“T don’t care. Just for a moment. I'll wait.” 

She opened the door, taking a whiff of the clean, cold 
air. The room was filled with smoke—blue with it. 

* * * * * * * 

As she returned to the dining room, Ida brought in a silver 
tray. On this were the cordial glasses filled with the dark 
syrup, a little twirl of whipped cream topping them. 
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“Ye gods, doing it up brown!” said Edna. 

“Oh, a present from Ben,” said Sandy boldly. “But he 
doesn’t know it!” 

“Then drink to the absent one, since we wouldn’t be drink- 
ing if he were the present one!” 

“Can we come next week again, Mac, ole dear? You're back 
in your old stride!” 

“Every Saturday—that’s my lord and master’s night out.” 
Sandy leaned over, lit a cigarette from the tip of May’s. 
“How joyous this is,” she thought, her hands shaking. 

She saw May’s eyes widen—saw her blow the smoke free— 
heard her say: “Well—hello there!” 

And she knew without glancing upward. Coming in like that 
—without a sound—tlike a thief. 

She moved over, beckoned gayly: “Come in, Benny. Meet 
the little girls. Don’t be bashful. Here’s room.” She thought 
with a flashing pang: “God—what now!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Muritto passed his hand before his face, wafting the smoke. 
“Whew! Quite a party. Smells like a roadhouse.” 

“Don’t be so optimistic, Benny. Resemblance ends with the 
smell unless you’ve a mind to treat us.” Sandy stared, hypno- 
tized at Murillo’s narrowed and gloating eyes. They were 
fixed on the cigarette lighted in her fingers. “If he starts 
anything,’ she thought desperately, “I'll finish it! What 
brought him back. What in the name of heaven brought him 
back ?” 

“You seem to have treated yourselves quite well.” 

“Yes!” Alice cut in acidly. “We brought our own.” 

“Indeed?”’ He smiled slowly, moving to Sandy’s place as 
though the lighted cigarette were a magnet. “Put that down,” 
he said quietly. 
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She smiled up at him, raised it to her lips. 

“Put it down—Now!” 

The girls around the table pretended not to see or hear. 
They began talking loudly in haphazard tensity. 

“You heard me, Sandy. Put down that cigarette and do it 
now.” 

Fire swept to her temples. “I’m smoking this cigarette.” 

He reached down quickly, pinching her fingers with a sharp 
twist so that the cigarette fell to the table. 

* ee * * * * 

She turned white as death, the smile freezing on her lips. 
She sat down a moment with her eyes down, pale, trembling, 
stifled. Then she stood up with a shrug: “Suppose we go into 
the living room?” 

She swept past Murillo as though he didn’t exist. “Don’t 
mind Ben,” she said with an attempted blitheness. ‘He sees 
red when I smoke. Just one of his old-fashioned prejudices. 
Give us a tune, May.” 

And she began to whistle, swaying her shoulders. But she 
could see him now sitting at the dining room table. Ida 
was bringing in coffee and a plate piled with chicken. He took 
up one of the cordial glasses, held it to the light—sniffed it. 
Sandy bit her lips. 

“Can we smoke in here?” said Ella Rivers with a clumsy 
attempt to make light of the incident. 

“Of course—it’s only Ben’s precious wife who must smell 
of lavender.” She closed her eyes, seeing him going into the 
kitchen—perhaps to find out about the cordial—find the 
bottle— 

“Say, it’s eleven! My sweetie will be waiting. I’ve got 
to wander,” said Edna Stacy. 

Sandy laughed with relief. Going—they were going be- 
~ cause Murillo had come home and made a scene—but they 
_ were going. She ran up to her room, talking gayly, picking 
- up their wraps. : 
All this while Alice, with flashing eyes and constrained 
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mouth, kept watching Sandy. “You won’t mind driving me 
home, May?” She now asked and purposely delayed till the 
others were gone. 

* * * * * * * 

She walked grimly to the door. Then she turned on Sandy: 
“Where is he?” 

“In his room. Didn’t you hear the door bang?” 

“What’s the matter with him! You're a fine spineless won- 
der, swallowing that kind of stuff. Do you suppose that bluff 
of yours got by?” 

“T’m not trying to put over any bluff.” 

“You're not? He sees red when you smoke! Do you think 
any of us fell for that? Do you realize that he never greeted 
a single one of your guests? And he knows them all. “Whew! 
Smells like a roadhouse!’ No thanks to him if it does! He 
might just as well have ordered us all out. He practically 
did. And you take it.” 

“What was she to do? I don’t see what else she could do 
but try to pass it off,” said May Arliss, sickened by the 
blanched, stark look of Sandy’s face. 

Sandy drew herself up—stiff—her eyes filling. “I’m not 
trying to pass it off, May. I’ve finished with covering up Ben 
Murillo’s meanness. I’ve never had the crowd here because of 
him. I tried to pass that thing off tonight because I didn’t 
want to make it more unpleasant for everyone. He’d stoop 
to insult. I wasn’t going to help him insult the people I care 
about. He’s done it. Now you all know. And if you think 
I’m trying to cover up, I’m not. 

“He’s my husband. He won’t release me, but if you think 
I'll defend him, I won’t. And you can tell it wherever you 
please. And what you saw tonight, you can exaggerate by a 
thousand and you won’t know the half of his stingy meanness. 


And if you think, May, that I’ve turned snob and refused 


invitations from the old crowd on that account, I haven’t. I 
just haven’t got a five-cent piece to my name. 
“And I’ve got to stick here till I’m equipped to earn my 
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own living. It won’t be much longer. If I’m spineless I wish 
some one would tell me what else I can do.” 

Alice swallowed. “Where did that creme de cocoa come 
from? I saw him looking at the glasses. What will he do?” 

Sandy leaned against the open door. “Nothing that can 
bother me.” 

“Well I hate going home and leaving you like this.” 

“Almost two years—I guess I can stand a few more nights.” 

* * * * * * * 

They went down the steps reluctantly. They stood at the 
machine talking a moment, then May Arliss ran back: “I 
could stay all night if you want, Sandy.” 

“Why, May? No. But thanks.” 

She listened dumbly to the shifting of the gears, waved. 

And she let the breeze blow the mist in her face. She 
thought of Ramon down there in the shadows waiting. She 
longed to rush out and fling herself in his arms—hide away 
—be hidden and covered with their quick, warm sweetness. 

“Tf I go now,” she thought grimly, “I won’t come back— 
Tl never come back—” 

She closed the door softly, turned. She stood still—very 
still—her flesh clammy and cold. Murillo stood at the door 
of the living room. He leaned there, his arms folded. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “I’ve been here.” 

“Have you?” 

‘All the time. So you’ve taken to stealing liquor, have you? 
You have a key to my cellar? You didn’t expect me here. I 
didn’t expect to be here. I’m lucky, it seems.” He tapped his 
foot. “What have you to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You took that liquor from my cellar?” 

“T took it! That’s nothing to what I'll take in the future. 
You’re keeping me here. You'll pay for it. And if you 
think you'll interfere with my friendships, you won’t. You 
might as well know it.” 

* * * * * * * 
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He came toward her, his face a white flash. He pushed it 
near to hers: “You mean to stick here until_you’re equipped 
to earn your own living, do you?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“And you'll stay in this house and use and abuse me, will 
you? You'll treat your friends to a banquet at my expense and 
then you'll tell them what a stingy, mean fellow your husband 
is! You'll defy me before them?” 

“Do you wish me to repeat it. I’m defying you! I’m using 
you!” 

“Oh, no, you’re not! Try it and Ill run you into. the 
streets!” 

She raised her head, the chords of her throat straining: 
“Do that! Run me into the streets! That’s all I need to be 
rid of you! I'll have witnesses then—” 

She closed her eyes against the ugly glitter of his—against 
the baring of his teeth; against the terrible heat of his breath. 

“You'd drive me to that, would you! Want to drive me to 
that. But you won’t—” 

He reeled, flung his arm upward—‘You devil—you pale—! 
You’d drive me to that?” 


The arm flashed down, the closed fist crashing on Sandy’s 
cheek, 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Her eyes closed. She reached backward, steadying herself 
blindly along the wall, unable to control the little moaning 
gasps shaking from her lips. She put up her hand in a startled 
way, touched her mouth. It was wet—dripping and wet. She 
looked at the fingers. They were covered with blood. 

She said bewildered: “Oh—oh—” and suddenly hearing 
Murillo’s voice. “Go up stairs! Go to your room!” seeing 
his gray, trembling lips, she lowered her head. She sprang to 
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the door, pulled it open, went stumbling and running down 
the steps. 
He called: “Sandy!” soft, desperate, furious: “Sandy! 
She ran quicker. She pressed her hand over her mouth 
and flew through the garden—flew along the road, unaware 
that she talked; protesting against him in faint, broken sobs. 
* * * * * x X 


The wind blew her hair, wrapped the flimsy dress—a white 
streak running along in the dark—keeping to the denser 
shadows, murmuring: “Oh! No! I won’t! I won’t! Oh—” 

Lights sweeping along the ground—a machine coming. She 
darted against the shrubs—crouched there. It whirred silently. 
She listened. 

A footstep—the crunching of pebbles under a swift, anxious 
step. 

Sandy sank her face against the dewy leaves, and prayed 
frantically : “Hide me— Oh, God, God—hide me.” 

A hand touching her, feeling quickly along her shoulder: 
“Sandy {? 

She fell against him. She caught a glimpse of his shocked, 
worshiping eyes, and gave a\ soft, hysterical laugh: “You— 
Ramon—take me away—quick—” 

Sinking—floating into shadows, black, impenetrable; borne 
onward, aware of his voice and his arms hiding her; his arms 
sweeping her along, almost carrying her. 

Her lips pleading and insistent: “Quick—Ramon—away.” 

He lifted her to the machine, would have wiped her face. 
“No! Hurry—go quicker.” 

The car hummed, the road before them a ribbon wavering 


ike 


in the headlights. Trees loomed, vanished in the plunging 


shadows. Miles flying into the Past. 

She peered from the window, the cold air soothing to her 
hurt, burning mouth where the skin was so cruelly split. 

“A machine—I hear a machine. Don’t let it catch us!” 

“T won’t. Where, Sandy? Where are you going?” 
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“Far—anywhere !” 

x * * * ee * 

She shivered, the wind blowing through the light silk of 
her dress. She saw the moon riding over the trees, round 
and cold and glimmering, a pearl swaying on the chill bosom 
of the night. 

She put her hands over her eyes and wept. “Where will you 
take me, Ramon?” 

“Wherever you want to go.” 

“T’ve left. I’ve left for good.” 

“Shall I take you to your mother’s?” 

“No! Don’t go back. Go on.” 

“You’re cold. Put on this coat. Button it up.” 

Her hands were stiff and frozen. She laid the icy palm 
against her cheek, fighting against the images darting so 
crazily through her mind—shutting out the hotness of his 
breath, the frightful glitter of his eyes. 

“Going away,” she told herself in a stricken quiet. “Away.” 
And her heart was filled with panic as though she were drown- 
ing; as though cold, heavy waters rose—higher—to her neck, 
to her mouth—over her head. 

She closed her eyes. The moon and the dark, austere 
trees etched themselves on her lids. The night and the cold 
and the deariness walked everywhere. 

“It’s so dark, Ramon.” 

His hand covering hers. “Let us stop a moment.” 

“Not yet—no!” 

“Don’t be frightened His face turned with consum- 
ing tenderness to hers: “Darling—he did that to you? Your 
cheek—your mouth?” 

She sank down. Presently she felt a warmth, a softness 
wrapped about her, tucked over her shoulders. And something 
held to her lips. 

“Take it—just a little—you’re freezing. Sandy—trust 
me——” Liquid burning along her tongue, stealing with de- 
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licious fire through her veins. “Sleep a little 
warmth and soft, embracing sweetness. 

Riding through the darkness—now and then Ramon’s arm 
going about her. “You're all right, Sandy dear.” 

“Go on—Ramon. Don’t take me back.” 

They drove all night. The morning light, pearly and 
gray—then the sun flashing through trees— 

* * * * * * * 

Lifted—he was lifting her now. And it was light, radiantly 
light. And they were on the top of the world, trees arching 
above them; water dashing on the rocks below. 

There was a little stone house set on the highlands. Trees 
framed it—the wind-blown Monterey cypress trees. Below 
them were the bluest waters and the whitest, whitest sands. 

“Where have you taken me?” 

“Home, darling. Ive taken you home.” 

Ah" 

“Your home, Sandy, as long as you wantit . . . as long 
as you need it.” 

She let him take her to the house. 

* * * * * * * 

She stood in the middle of the big, shadowy room. He 
kneeled before an immense fireplace, twisting newspapers, 
piling on logs. Flame sprang up. In its flare his face was 
bronzed, luminous and sweet. 

She said brokenly, ‘““You’re good to me, Ramon.” 

He pushed a divan before the blaze. He came over and 
took her hands. “That’s what I want, Sandy—I want to be 
good to you. Rest. You're so terribly cold.” 
~ He propped pillows about her. He took off her shoes and 
-chafed her icy feet. He pressed them between his two hands. 

“Don’t, Ramon—I don’t want you to do this.” 

“Don’t you, Sandy? But it seems to me I can’t do enough.” 

She winced when he brought a little bowl and bathed her 
cheek. It was numb and swollen. Tears crept through her 
tightened lids. 


” trailing into 
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“Am I hurting you?” 

“No. ” rer 

“Don’t think about it.” 

She tried not to. Her mind seethed. Sunday morning— 
Alice phoning, May Arliss phoning. What would Murillo 
tell them? What would he do? 

She shuddered. Then Ramon stooped and pushed or hair 
back. He kissed her. 


CHAPTER XL 


SHE listened to the crackling of the logs. The flames sent 
a wavering glow over the dark, paneled walls, touching a pic- 
ture, a shelf of books, an old brass kettle. Soft flashes of color — 
weaved through the shadows. Quiet and dreamlike. The tap — 
of a tree against the window; the boom of waves on the rocks — 
heightening the sense of isolation. ie, 

She lay with her hands over her closed eyes, ee not to 
think. She heard Ramon moving about, lifting the lid of a 
stove, getting down dishes. The pungency of coffee and bacon 
drifted through the room. 

He set a table at the fireplace. pa gs hungry. Are you? 


she had merely dropped in for a riety chat. 

Standing, she caught a glimpse of herself in a mirror 
was shocked to find that her cheek was not. terribly swol 
that it merely looked heavy and ee blue. “ee sae ot 


were fantastic and incredible. 

Pictures went with oppressive disorder through her thous ts, 
Herself darting through the garden; Murillo, gray an 
bling waiting in the living room, going now and 
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door expecting her return. Then Alice and her mother learn- 
ing of it. 

She sat at the table, forced herself to eat. “You didn’t ex- 
pect me here for breakfast this morning, Ramon?’ She kept 
her eyes hard on her plate. 

“T’ve often pictured you here, Sandy. I’ve thought how 
wonderful it would be. It seems natural, doesn’t it?-As though 
you belong here.” 

__ She glanced through a window—a small, high window that 
framed a single tree growing straight up from the rocks. 
She said uneasily, “I shouldn’t have come. I can’t stay here, 
Ramon.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

She put both hands over her cup and tried to smile. He 
reached over and took them in his. “You can stay here, 
Sandy. And you’re going to. You can’t go any place else. 
At least not till you get some clothes. You'll be perfectly 


safe here. No one will ever trace you. The place is yours.” 


She glanced at him swiftly, her eyes searching his. A flush 
crept under his tan. “I’m going back to Los Angeles. I’ve 
got to go tonight. You won't be afraid here, will you? Tm 

_ going to drive into town in another hour. Tl get you pro- 

_ visions. There’s not a thing in the wide world to trouble 

- you. You'll like it here.” 

_ Her hands in his trembled: “Why should you do all this for 
me, Ramon?” 

‘You can answer that, Sandy. I’m glad to do it. I’m 
verjoyed at the chance to do it. You'll be free here. And 
can figure out what you want to do.” 
kissed her good-by when he drove off on the shopping 


sed the door, listening to the stillness ahum with the 
he sea. It seemed to her that a wind, forlorn and 
through the trees, went bleakly all about the house. 
to Alice, told her what had happened. She said 
urillo for good. She was not coming back. She 
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told Alice she was in Los Angeles and meant to get a joh 
there for a while. Alice should try to get her clothes and 
send them at once under the name of E. V. Campbell to the 
Clark Hotel. She asked Alice to tell the mother that she was 
on a visit to Judith—tell nothing else. Ramon would mail 
this letter. He would call for the suitcase. 

* * * * * * * 


Late in the afternoon Ramon returned. He was in the 
blithest spirits. He knocked. “You won’t let me take care 
of you, darling. I’ve brought my second.” 

Into the room came bounding a big, frolicsome airedale. He 
sniffed at Sandy’s shoes, ran his nose over her hands, barked 
and shook his ears. Ramon took the big unruly head in his 
hands: “You’re to watch out for her, old fellow. Under- 
stand?” The dog shook impatiently free, went on with his 
sniffing. 

“He likes you,” said Ramon. ‘Now you won’t be afraid.” 

Sandy buried her hands in the dog’s long, wiry hair. “I was 
afraid,” she whispered, looking into the terrier’s beautiful, 
brown eyes. “I’m not now.” 

“T’ve stacked up for a week. But I'll be back with clothes 
and letters for you before that.” 

She put on a long coat of Ramon’s. They went for a walk, 
the dog romping ahead, rushing back to follow for a few mo- 
ments at their heels. “No one will disturb you, Sandy. But 
if you meet any one or any one calls at the house you can inti- 
mate that you’re a writer. You won’t hava any trouble, 
There’s a typewriter there. So you can keep on with your 
practicing.” 

He looked at her a little sadly. “Every day you will be 
walking here, Sandy. Every day I'll be thinking of you. I 
wish we were alone in the world. Does it seem to you now 
as though we were?” 

“No. Oh, it doesn’t seem that way to me!” 

* * * * * * * 
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He left. She sat before the dwindling fire, the dog on an 
old rug at her feet. 

She could hear the thumping of her heart—hear it thump 
above the boom of the waves. 


CHAPTER XLI 


SANDY stood in a-shadowed corner of the immense room. 
She touched the books on a shelf; studied the candlesticks 
before an immense Buddha. From her position she could 
glance from the window framing that wind-blown cypress. 
It might have been the last, forlorn tree of earth, so alone it 
appeared ; so isolated there on the rocks against the vast level 
waters. A tree on the very outposts of the world. She smiled 
imagining this—she and the trees and the dog the only living 
things on a wayward shore. 

Removed utterly from all human contacts—dwelling in ele- 
mental quiet. She drenched herself in this sense of isola- 
tion. She whispered into the pulsing stillness: “Alone—I’m 
here alone.” This filled her with a subdued, melancholy peace. 
As though she were safe; as though nothing would happen 
now to infringe on the hush and calm. 

She was cut off completely with an utter finality from the 
whole world of her former life; from Murillo, his house, 
her friends; even her mother and Alice were now shoved from 
the strange sphere of her life. 

Sometimes, moving about like this, she would feel Ramon’s 
presence. She would open a book at some marked passage, 
then she would see the brown, laughing eyes turned on hers 
pleadingly; she would feel his hands. He would seem about 
to emerge from the shadows, whispering: “I love you. Do 
you care? Will you care?” She walked more quickly. 

Ramon was good—Ramon was magnificent in his sweet- 
ness. The way he said: “Trust me, Sandy.” 
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She could. She’d have to. Stay here. Go on with the 
typing. Only in great kindness and in nothing else did Ramon 
offer her this refuge. She was blest to have such a friend. 

* * * * * * * 

Down from the house was an immense field, now splashed 
with the golden California poppies. In an old coat of Ramon’s 
she walked through this field. Quickly because the flowers 
were-so perky like bright, friendly little fairies they made her 
feel the nearness of a happy world. 

Beyond this field were the rocks, the white, white sands 
and the radiant sea. Alone here, gazing exultant and sad at 
Point Lobos jutting into the waters she said to herself: 
“T’m happy.” She took deep breaths of the stinging air, and 
ignored the pinching at her heart. 

It was Friday. There would be a letter from Alice. 

~ Ramon would forward it to his box, under his name. Sandy 
had the key. 

The letters were there. She ran breathless to the house. 
As the dog jumped she ordered excitedly: “Down, Shagy!” 
and put her feet lightly on his back. He burrowed his head 
between his paws, eyeing her with tolerant puzzlement. 

The letter from Alice exploded with indignation and ques- 
tion. Through four pages Alice bristled and fumed. 

She had visited Murillo’s home and tried to get Sandy’s 
clothes. He had them locked up. 

She met him. He was sick with terror and showed it in 
his nervous, accusing tones. He guessed that Alice knew where 
Sandy was. 

And he had come to the McNeil kitchen the next morning 
timing his visit that Alice might be alone. He gave her a 
letter for Sandy. 

This letter was enclosed. Sandy read it. She ground her 
teeth, holding the paper tightly before her. She skipped over 
long paragraphs. Phrases leaped out: 

“After your conduct of Saturday night, you doubtless fear 
to return. I am writing to say that my house is open to you. 
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You may come back . . . my duty to give you the chance 
to keep your vows. ... 

“Tt is a year now since you have refused all wifely obliga- 
tions—your refusal to accept manifest obligations is responsible 
for any and all unpleasantness— 

“You seem to have entered marriage as lightly as you en- 
tered flirtations. But I intend to hold you to the promises you 
made. These promises have a binding power my creed does 
not permit me to ignore. I can have no wife but you. You 
shall, therefore not terminate our union in this casual manner. 

“TI will overlook the entire incident of your latest folly. 
I am ready to receive you back and ask no questions. Pte 

She laughed over that last phrase. Then she began to 
tremble. He would ask no question because he was so sure 
of her—in his heart he believed implicitly in her fidelity. He 
had the right as a husband to correct her; to guide her. He 
had often told her this. She must accept his advice meekly. 
If she didn’t, he would bring his hand crashing down on 
her soft cheek— 

And she would come creeping back to his home; tell him 
she was sorry. She would do better! 

But what if he knew of Ramon? What if he guessed she 
had sped away in the night with a man? 

Flown with him and was now living on his bounty. She had 
no money; no ability; not even a hat or a coat; not a second 
shirt to her back. She had come thus destitute to Ramon. 

And now? 

Agitated, she picked up the other letters. They were from 
Ramon . . . filled with tender eagerness. Was she too 
lonely? Ah—his heart ached to have her there so utterly de- 
serted. But all his thought was with her. . . . “I’m 

hoping to leave on an early train Saturday morning. If you 
invite me, I’ll stay to dinner. I love you—love you. Darling, 
you'll make out.” 

In the piercing quiet of the room she drank the flushed, 
soothing words. She saw Ramon’s face looking at her with 
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a boyish: “It’s a thrill having you here. It makes me feel as 
though we’re married—you in this house—your house—” 
The warmth of his eyes and the fire that flew along her 
nerves. ; 

Coming Saturday—staying for dinner with her. Tomorrow! 
Oh the joy of a pleasant voice—warm, sinewy hands taking 
hers so gently— 

Saturday there were three letters from Alice. Alice was 
dramatically excited over Sandy’s flight. Had she known of 
Ramon she would have been equally thrilled and shocked. 

In one of Alice’s letters was an item about Murillo. .That 
item burned the last thread that held Sandy bound to the world 
of her upbringing. 

This is the way Alice wrote: 

“Tsn’t this red hot? I can hardly believe it . . . the 
sanctimonious hypocrite! But I suppose he’ll say you drove 
him to it.” 

Enclosed was a clipping from the Santa Barbara paper with 
Sandy’s picture on the front page. Across the top was the 
heading, “Narrowly Escapes Death.” There followed an ac- 
count of an automobile accident on Wednesday midnight. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Murillo, returning from Los Angeles, were 
struck by another machine. By a miracle, it seemed, on one 
was hurt. Mr. Murillo and his wife were able to proceed 
homeward in their own machine. 

The information stunned Sandy. Ben Murillo driving with 
a woman at midnight—passing her off as his wife— 

Alice commented: “May Arliss rang up your house to find 
out about it and your husband tells her the newspaper made 
a mistake, that it was his sister and not his wife who was driv- 
ing with him. Some alibi, isn’t it? Wonder who the dame 
is? Gosh, if she doesn’t get any more out of him than you 
did! Couldn’t you use this against him? But I suppose his 
devoted Beatrice would swear by all the gods that she was the 
woman—” 


For a reason that she didn’t at first analyze, Sandy felt as 
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though a weight dropped from her. She told herself: “I’m 
glad! God—I’m glad!” She went almost running to the 
beach. She rubbed her hands along her arm as though she 
were pushing chains from her. 

She was free of him completely. His infidelity left her 
free. It dissolved even the moral ties he might still have held. 

She looked at the wide stretch of waters. Far out a whale 
sent a silver geyser upward. She thought: “I’m alone. I be- 
long to myself now—” 

These words made her cheeks burn. She went with a still, 
tightened expectancy back to the house. She dusted it. She 
put poppies that she had picked in the glowing field on the 
tables and shelves. Now and then she looked at the clock. 
Towards 8 o’clock she kept going to the door, peering into the 
shadows— 

At 8 she heard a step. She closed the door quickly, clasping 
her hands against her chin. But she pulled it open, giving a 
quick, frightened laugh. 

Not Ramon but a messenger boy, was coming up the walk. 
He had a telegram. Ramon wasn’t coming. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Sanpy took the telegram to the table she had set so prettily 
near the fireplace. The poppies were closed in long, golden 
buds. 

She read: “Can’t get away. Greatly disappointed. Letter 
explains. Sending packages parcel post.” 

She swallowed, took a long, rasping breath with the shaky 
feeling of one who has passed some desperate crisis. She sat 
at the table, her heart going quickly and began to eat. She 
thought: “This is good. I needed this. Now, I'll begin to 
work. Tl work hard.” 

And she went about with a cold precision, refusing to notice 
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the quiet; ignoring the tightness and heat at her throat. For 
three days she worked relentlessly, taking a-pleasure in punish- 
ing herself. 

* * * * * * * 


Then Ramon’s letter came. An unexpected reorganization 
of the firm where he was working called for an examina- 
tion of the books. He would be kept at it a week or ten days. 
He was distracted because she might get too lonely. He 
was sending books and new records for the phonograph and 
he’d ordered provisions to be sent twice a week. 

“There’s another bundle, darling girl, that I hope meets with 
your approval. They have shoppers in the stores here and she 
picked out these togs, for, of course, not being in the Garden 
of Eden, you’ve got to have food and raiment. I hope the 
shoes are right. I noticed the ones you were wearing were 
very thin and high heeled. But I made a pattern from them 
and pray the size fits. I’m working day and night in the hope 
of seeing you next Saturday. Will you look forward to this 
one-tenth as eagerly as I do? I love you more than ever—I 
think of you, I long for you. I’m tortured in the ache of your 
loneliness, you dear, brave darling. You are that—lI love you. 
You need me a little—how glad I am to serve you.” 

In the box was a golf skirt with silk blouses, neckties and 
expensive sport hose. There was a long, stunning knitted 
coat and a trig, close fitting felt hat. 

Sandy shook them out, examining them minutely. Her 
hands were cold and trembled violently. She said, quietly: 
“I have to have them. I can’t go about naked! I can pay 
for them when I get a job.” She felt grateful to Ramon and 
suddenly she began to cry. 

But she wouldn’t pity herself. She said in a business-like 
way: “I’ll have to borrow to get started. I can borrow from 
Ramon. I can pay it back.” 

And she hammered at the typewriter. Every night she 
washed out her underwear, set it before the fire to dry. Some- 
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times she put it on damp, thinking somberly: “It doesn’t mat- 
ter. . . nothing matters.” 

These despondent moods came only when she was exces- 
sively tired—when she had punished herself with long, relent- 
less hours practicing shorthand or typing. Usually, there rar 
through all her thoughts a young, robust confidence. Things 
would turn out! Hit the ceiling again! Oh, wait a few 
months and Murillo would grow weary, finding their bond only 
a burden. 

He would agree—even demand a separation. Then he could 
dash about on all the wild adventures he wished. No one 
would have the right to protest. He would even find some to 
justify him. 

She would be released; all the sweet, breezy gayety of her 
girlhood returned. Well—of course this would happen! 
Twenty-one and all of blitheness and youth before her— 

Toward the end of the second week the hope for this solu- 
tion received a final blow. It came in the usual acrimonious 
letter from Alice. 

Your husband called today and went up to mamma’s 
room. I followed. I sat myself there. He tried to stare 
me out of countenance and, failing, said: “Mother Mc- 
Neil—in that voice of his—I’d like to talk with you alone. 
May I?” 

Ma gives me the dignified nod to bow myself out. It 
made me pretty furious, so I told him: “Mother’s not well. 
Kindly don’t excite her!’ Ma was horrified and came 
back with: “Alice, I’m surprised!” and to him: “The poor 
girl’s tired. Don’t be offended, Ben, dear.” 

They spoke in whispers. The doors were closed. So, 

_ sharp as my ears are, I heard almost nil. 

When he came out I said cordially: “Has your wife 
fully recovered from the smash-up?” 

For a minute it appeared like my turn for a crack in the 
jaw had arrived. He came right up. He snarled in my 
teeth: “My sister is entirely recovered, thank you!” 
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I found ma in tears. She says, “Alice, where is Sandy? 
She’s not with Judith. Ben has learned this. Now I want 
you to tell me the truth.” 

I got huffy and said I’d not be drawn into the Murillo 
mess. Plenteous weeps from ma. “Ben thinks Sandy has 
left him for good, Alice. He thinks she means to get a 
divorce.” 

“Why shouldn’t she? You saw that picture. You 
know what it means.” 

“Alice! A single girl to entertain such ideas! It was 
Ben’s sister. I’m ashamed of you. Now I want you to 
write to Sandy and tell her that her husband will fight 
any effort on her part to put aside her vows. Divorce 
will not permit him to remarry. He is not going to release 
Sandy. Tell her that her mother and father, deeply as 
they are grieved, cannot countenance her defiance. They 
will be forced to take sides against her.” 

This got my goat. I said: “You’d want her to come 
back and he’s chasing all over the country with another 
woman ?” 

Ma’s lips tight: “That’s not the truth. And if it were, 
your sister drove him to it!” 

* * * * * * * 

As Sandy read this she saw the curls falling on her mother’s 
plump, warm neck. How often she had kissed these. How 
she had loved teasing and kissing Isabel. But Isabel turning 
against her! Sitting with compressed lips—stern and cold in 
judgment. 

“I don’t care!” she said quickly flinging her head back. 

But she did care. She let the dog strain at the leash, let 
him race her along, the wind and salt in her mouth, the hair 
flying about her face, “It’s the spray!” she told herself angrily 
when her eyes were wet and stinging. She tugged at the dog, 
pulling him to her side with a resentful: “Quit yanking! Can’t 
you walk along like a decent dog?’ He sniffed at her feet, 
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looked up inquiringly and began glibly and generously licking 
her hand. Tears rushed down her cheeks. 

She came to the dunes—white, rippling hills hidden by the 
murmuring trees. Quiet here—so quiet that one’s step sank 
noiseless, leaving no footprint. She let her feet go down ankle- 
deep, imagined herself disappearing in the gleaming, quiet 
sands. Isabel would cast her off—would take Murillo’s part, 
thinking it right that Sandy’s life should be ironed-out, 
blanched and joyless. 

“Ironed out. That’s your fate,” a voice whispered. “Lucky 
to stay on here a lonely prisoner all the days of your life. 
Bound to him. You had your chance. You think you'll get 
another? That a great, beautiful love is waiting for you? 
It’s not! You're finished!” 

She considered this, blazing and mutinous. Her mother’s 
words assaulted her. They would take Murillo’s part—stand 
against her. 

* * * * * * * 

She could no longer work, so furious was her resentment. 
She now went about with a feeling of beating against closing 
walls— She was in a pit—the cliffs drawing together, meet- 
ing over her head. 

When she looked at the ocean she whispered: “I can’t get 
away. I'll never be free.” And she sat hours watching the 
waves billowing so far out there, coming in immense, rolling 
contours to the shore—water, unlimited, except for the jut- 
ting of Point Lobos, and there, at Pebble Beach, like an etch- 
ing, a tree, in wistful grace against the turquoise sky. She 
fancied herself lost on a raft on the measureless sea. No one 
would care. Her mother’s repudiation was crushing and in- 
credible. It obliterated all the old dear ties. 

_ She would never go back. No—stay here—what did they 
care—throw her to Murillo. She caught the dog’s neck, 
whispering, “God, it’s lonely here!” 

When she returned to the house and found provisions wait- 
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ing she thought of Ramon with a storm of gratitude. The 
only friend in the wide world! =n 

She had a wish to dash away, lose herself in crowds, flirt, 
dance, drink, go roaring wild’. Why not? 

* * * * * * * 

She came to dread the darkness—the long quiet evenings 
with the room throwing echoes at her—with the silence 
whispering, “You'll never get free! Swallow it!” The tap- 
ping of the tree at the window set her walking nervously. 
She said words out loud in the sheer longing to hear a voice. 
When another week passed and then another, with Ramon 
writing, “It will be five days more at least before I can leave 
here,” she grew frantic because of the quiet and the waves 
dashing so relentlessly against the rocks—the boom and the 
roar and the vast, ceaseless monotony. 

Then the weather changed. For days the sky was overcast, 
the waters gray. A wind howled through the trees. 

Sandy lay awake at night, listening to that tree tapping and 
tapping; to the wind hurling pebbles against the door. All 
night the wind wandered about the house. The dog took to 
running with his nose along the ground. She put her hands 
over her eyes and cried softly. “Ill leave in the morning 
Teer I won’t stay here another night.” The dog crouched 
at the door, giving unearthly, protesting moans when the win- 
dows rattled. 

“Lord, isn’t this awful,” Sandy whispered, “awful.” She 
lay there planning wild, brilliant revenge against the wind— 
the tapping tree, Murillo. 

She awakened feverish, ready to cry with alarm at the 
slightest sound. At 10 o’clock she put on her sweater. 

She was running down the walk. 

Ramon came. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


Tuey stood on a rock with the waves rumbling at their feet; 
spray dashing in their eyes. Sandy held her face toward it 
and laughed. She thought, trembling: “Why do I want to 
shout? Why am I so glad?” 

Ramon watched her, the sunny brown eyes filled with eager- 
ness and question. -Was she glad he’d come? She kissed him 
so. She flung her arms about him gayly as a child might have, 
and drew his head down. But how pale she looked; how dark 
those shadows under her eyes. 

Sandy guessed these thoughts of his and turned with an 
impetuous: “Oh, I’m so glad you’re here! Even the sky looks 
different !” 

She watched the clouds hanging low over the gray, rising 
waters; that tree resisting the wind. And all this that had 
seemed so desolate was now touched with a piercing, melan- 
choly splendor—as though she and Ramon were alone in the 
world. They loved each other and were alone. They were 
standing on the edge of these many waters. With thumping 
hearts and eyes speaking, though their lips were still. 

Sandy thought: “He loves me. He wants to do things for 
me. How good to have his hands holding me. Oh, how 
beautiful life could be! How glad and sweet.” 

And he: “She cares. She surely cares. Good God re 

* * * * * * * 

They walked quickly. The spray flew out and caught them. 
Once a big wave threw a handful of water in Sandy’s hair. 
She shook the drops in Ramon’s face. 

He leaned over her, laughing: “You dear, gorgeous thing.” 
_ She waited, taunting and radiant for his kiss. 

_ Then she became quiet, keeping her face averted as he helped 
her to the car. 

They drove those miles along the white, gleaming shore. 
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The black clouds flew before them, the cypress trees shut out 
the winds with distracted arms. They seemed running, dis- 
consolate from the sea. 

Sandy thought: “Oh, there’s a great storm coming. It’s 
cold.” 

But she was warm—flushing and warm. She wished to 
reach up and touch with her fingers her mouth where his lips 
had pressed. She wanted to say aloud, to shout: “I have a 
right to this—to anything.” 

The loneliness of the past weeks made her thought cling 
to him. She glanced stealthily at his intent face and could 
easily have whispered: “Stay with me, Ramon. I can’t go 
back to being so alone. I won’t let you go! I don’t want to 
be pushed back there like a forgotten thing. Don’t leave me, 
Ramon. Don’t listen if I tell you to go. I want you. I want 
your arms here. Lean down and say you love me. Look at 
me that way. Say it again and again!’ 

* X* * 2 * * * 


i They turned through the forest; through lanes where the 
pines murmured in their lofty quiet. They came to a hill. 
Out and below them ran the beautiful curve of the Monterey 
shore. Even with the March storm astride the waves the water 
looked blue. Boats tossed jauntily. 

And for a moment, sun tore the clouds apart, sweeping 
with a little flourish over the hills, a random greeting. 

“Did you see that, Sandy? I think this is one of the loveliest 
views in the world. We'll have a lot of fun discovering this 
old place together. Remember the night we drove to the 
Pali? Does it seem to you that we’ve known each other many 
years? Funny, but I find myself thinking always of hills or 
trees or clouds we’ve looked at together and never of any- 
thing else, as though other times and other people didn’t exist 
—odd, isn’t it?—” : 

He looked down at her, the unruly brows seeming to smile. 
And he began to tell her when he first was sure he loved her— 
the night he carried her from the water. 
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“T knew then, Sandy, that I wasn’t going to get away with it.” 

“You wanted to?” 

“Not now. At first, of course. Now—no matter what 
might be—” 

“You don’t care that much, Ramon—’ Warmly—seeking 
his eyes—saying to herself: “I don’t care! I’ve a right to 
SOMETHING!” 

Shivering—almost unable to breathe when he whispered 
hoarsely: “Oh, yes, Sandy—that much!” 

* X 2 * * * * 


The light was failing the way the clouds massed over the 
sun. The wind blew as though the night were coming. All 
at once it began to rain. 

“Oh, I knew there’d be a storm.” Sandy put out her hands, 
startled, because tears rushed to her eyes. She thought: “Oh, 
it’s getting late. He’ll soon be going.” 

And when they reached the house she looked up at him, 
laughing hysterically. “You know, it got so that I just dreaded 
coming in here alone. I couldn’t bear to open the door and feel 
the darkness reaching out. I hated the wind and the fog 
and the sea booming.” 

“You were that lonely?’ 

“Maybe that was it . . . but I guess I’m over it. ; 

“You can’t stay on here. Oh, my dear little thing, you’ll 
have to go where it’ll be brighter a 

“No—I’m used to it—perhaps. There’s no place else I 
can go—this is the best place in the world for me for a 
while.” She glanced about the big, shadowy room. 

“You know, Ramon, I’m taking all this as a loan. I don’t 
know what I would have done if you hadn’t helped me. You'll 
have to regard me as a war orphan. By and by, when I’m 
competent, you'll get me a job. I’m hurrying so that it won’t 
be long . . . then I’ll pay you back to the last sou. You 
agree to all this?” 

He came up and clasped his arms about her shoulders: 
“Keep track of the eggs and butter, Sandy.” 
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He looked at her pale, smiling lips, the red hair blown 
across her forehead. He thought with a pang: “She’s afraid. 
Of me or herself? She’s warning us.” 

* * * * * * * 

His pity was almost as great as his love. He raised her 
face and whispered: “Yes—I agree. Poor, little darling. Do 
you think I care how or why you're taking it? I’m so glad 
it’s I you chose to serve you. Because I love you. I love you 
greatly. You say you like being loved. You want to be adored, 
You are!” 

She listened, her eyes shining and dilated. Then she pushed 
from him, trembling and laughing. “That such moments end} 
Ramon, isn’t it a pity that we can’t just choose some sweet 
minute and stretch it out forever. Like the bugs imprisoned 
and immortalized in a string of jade.” 

He knelt and made the fire. She set the table, watching his 
bronzed profile illumined by the flame. She thought: “A few 
more hours . . . Alone again—no!—” She ran into 
the little cupboard of a kitchen and went dashing about with 
dishes. She stirred things on the stove. She ran back to look 
at him. 

He kicked a log to place, regarded her quizzically. “Well— 
what now?” 

“Tt’s nice having some one here.” 

“Would anyone do, Sandy?” 

“It’s nice having you here.” 

He came up laughing. They went arm and arm to the 
kitchen. Once he asked: “You won’t ever go back, Sandy?” 

“God, no!” 

“Do you care for me a little?” 

“Why, today—oh, I don’t know—Yes—Of course I do! Of 
course.” 

His face under its tan paled. 

ae thought, “That much! He loves me that much. I’m — 
glad.” 


The candles on the table fluttered when the wind blew 
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through a crack. The rain was scampering on the roof. 

They sat before the fire listening to wind and rain. How 
the wind went scooting over the rocks. It shrieked and 
stooped and flung the pebbles upward. 

Sandy drew her shoulders together, huddling against him 
when Shaggy ran with his nose against the ground. “He does 
that,” she whispered. “He hates the wind.” 

Ramon’s arm tightened. 

She closed her eyes. “Now he'll be leaving—now I’ll be 
alone.” ; 

He kissed her. She clung to him. She thought, “Why is 
the world so? Why can’t he stay? I don’t care—what do I 
care!” 

“You're frightened, Sandy. Afraid of the storm?” 

“Oh, last night the wind kept blowing—it howled all night.” 

“You are afraid—” 

“No—it’s late—you’ll have to go.” 

“Do you want me to go? Do you really want me to go?” 

She nodded, “Yes.” She ran and got his coat—held it. 
Her hands trembled. “Yes—go—it’s an awful night to send 
you into, isn’t it? Kiss me. You can find the way?” 

He ran his hand slowly over his hat. He didn’t look at her. 
“T’ll come tomorrow, Sandy. I won’t leave till the after- 
noon——” 

“Yes—come tomorrow.” She let herself lean against the 
door, holding it open against the wind. She laughed and said, 
“Good-by, ole dear!” and kissed him. 

* x *. * Xk * X* 


His steps were lost in the sound of the wind and the water. 
She closed the door. The candles blew out. Shadows fled - 
across the walls—the flames were dying. 

She leaned there, hearing the wind go sweeping over the 
rocks, the pebbles flying. Then the tree tapped on the window 
and the dog came up and whined against her knee. 

She flung the door open. She went dashing out, calling 
softly, wildly: ““Ramon—Ramon s 
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No answer. The wind swooped against her—blew her down 
the path. 

“Ramon—oh, Ramon—are you g gone! ce 

Above the shouting of the wind: “Sandy!” He flew toward 
her, caught her in his arms. 

She clung to him, shaking—half fainting : “Don’t leave me 
—I don’t want to be alone. 5 

“Darling—darling—” He lifted her in his arms. He car- 
ried her back to the house. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


In that way the pathetic and tragic relationship began. 

Sandy went alone along the water’s edge. A white, ragged 
cloud left from the storm drifted on the blue horizon line 

far out between the crystalline sky and the sea daz- 
zling and serene in the clear March sun. 

She watched the cloud floating onward. With her young 
face uplifted and the breeze flirting through her hair, she 
looked like a figure of Springtime. And she now said reso- 
lutely, her lips smiling: “I’m happy!” But she could no longer 
see the sky because of tears rushing to her eyes. 

Then Ramon came. She kept her face toward the water, 
knowing that he looked at her in that intent, worshiping way; 
glad for the gentleness of his arm about her. 

“The storm is gone, Ramon. How clean the ocean seems,” 

“Why did you steal out alone, Sandy?” 

“T knew you'd follow.” 

“No. Look at me. Your eyes are wet.” 

“Of course! The spray—it stings. I love that. Id like to 
swim out theres”. 72/4, 

“Tt’s too cold.” 

“I'd like it—the coldness. . . .” She smiled. “Td like 
to plunge into it.” She put her hand in his, drawing the arm 
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closer. “I wish we could both swim far out there, Ramon—get 
away from everything.” 

“We are away from everything now, Sandy. You and I 
are together and alone—away from everything.” 

His face, rapt and pale, smiled down on hers. “Nothing 
that I want—only you—nothing that counts—only you. Oh, 
my dear—” 

She listened with warm, thundering heart and again tears 
rushed to her eyes. Beautiful—tender and beautiful to be 
loved like this. To be standing here on the white, gleaming 
sands, they two alone; two beings turned against all the world. 
Brave and beautiful! Better than anything she had ever 
known— 

She remembered with a flush the wild sweetness of his voice: 
“Darling—darling—” and that he had knelt, covering her 
hands with kisses; that he had buried his worshiping face in 
her palms. She wouldn’t weep—she had no cause to weep. 

She would reach out fearlessly and take this sweetness— 
go along gayly these few days they stole together—don’t think 
—tomorrow one can always think. 

* * * * * * * 


They took long walks. They drove along the shore. 

When the sun came out warm and bright they went into the 
sea—racing in—racing out. They ran along the white sands 
to shake off the chill of the waters. 

Sandy shook out the shining hair. She laughed when Ramon 
lowered his wet face to hers. She threw back her head, smil- 
ing: “I’m glad, Ramon! Glad for everything. Oh, are those 
tears in your eyes? Are you laughing or crying?” 

“Both, dearest—both—” 

She whispered to herself: “It’s the truth! I’m glad! I 
don’t feel any different. Why should I?” And sometimes 
with a pang of bitterness: “Why should I? What had I to 
lose!’ 

And finding that warm, tender look fixed in her face, find- 
ing the sunny, brown eyes following her so eagerly she be- 
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came light-hearted. She told herself, “I have a right to this! 
Little enough! He loves me.” 

When they sat before the fire, he held her hands. He told 
her they were married—this was their home. Then thoughts 
flashed through her mind like knives. She would imagine her 
mother opening the door—the shock and terror of her mother’s 
eyes. She covered her face, pressing it against his shoulder. 

“So you have to go tomorrow ?” 

“T won’t go tomorrow, Sandy.” 

“The next day. What shall I do alone?” 

* * * * * * * 


So he put it off day after day. A week passed. Sunset. 
They stood on the cliff against the gnarled, lone cypress tree. 
Far out, the sun was a blood red chalice floating on the sea. 
He held her in his arms. He turned her face upward, kiss- 
ing it. 

His bronzed, happy face had a quiet austerity—a drawn suf- 
fering look. The farewell moment here now with the hush 
of the twilight folding down and about them from every hill 
and tree. 

“Promise me, Sandy—Sandy darling, that you won’t re- 
gret . . . you won’t give way to sadness when I’m gone.” 

“T won't.” 

“When you’re alone—but I won’t leave you very long. I’m 
afraid of that for you. I'll return soon to stay—to stay 
always. I wish it were I that were to bear it all. I could fill 
the time. I could fill an eternity thinking of you—longing 
for you. Put your arms about me. Say you care like that 
—say you care almost like that. Do you?” > 

“T care for you, Ramon.” 

“And you will marry me, Sandy?” 

“How can I? Oh, you know.” 

“I don’t care for myself. Only for ‘you. 
any terms. Any at all. And you?” 

_ She reached up her hands, held his face a moment, then drew 
it down to hers. “Don’t look so, Ramon. You frighten me. 


I want you on 
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Laugh. I like you most when you’re laughing. I won’t re- 
gret. Why should I? It’s better and sweeter and finer than 
anything I’ve known.” 

“You mean all of that, Sandy? As though we were mar- 
ried? As though you are my wife?” 

She kissed him with white, somber lips. She silenced him 
with her lips on his. They walked in silence back to the house. 
* * * * * 2k 2 

Alone again. The nights with the dog coming up with an 
inquiring bark, resting his head for an impulsive moment on 
her knee—the days walking along the beach, staring at the 
dazzling blueness—sitting on the white, gleaming dunes. 

It seemed to her that she could never draw a free, easy 
breath. She moved about tightened—burning and excited. 

She flung her head back and said aloud: “I’m glad. I don’t 
regret. I do not!’ And she took refuge in the memory 
of Ramon’s eyes, worshiping and tender. When had any other 
over looked at her so? When had any other been all sweet- 
ness—all gentleness? 

She asked with trembling lips. 

She said: “They want me to go back to him. Because he’s 
my husband! And that makes any infamy respectable. But 
I won’t. I know what a fine, beautiful love can be. I know!’ 

And then she felt a withering scorn for the sham her two 
years of marriage had been. She turned with a mutinous re- 
sentment from the convention that would whitewash the 
ignominy of these years. 

She told herself: “I’ve done it! I’m free of them—ALL!” 
She closed her eyes and laughed hotly, wondering what Alice 
would say—what her mother would say. 

One day she wrote to Isabel—a long, tender letter, but very 
definite—almost stark in its emphasis . . . odd, childish 
phrases crept into its finality. 

“Oh, Isabel, I don’t see how you can say such a thing—say 
it in that cold, ruthless way. You would take stand against 
me. . . . You want me to go back even knowing that he 
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might kill me. He might! It’s not hysterical to write 
this. 

“Well, if. you stand against me, then I'll have to bear it. 
Because I’m never returning to him—never. I’m out on my 
own now—lI can earn and that’s what I’m going to do as long 
as I live. I think you should want me to be free. I’m only 
21, and you think I ought to have nothing but desolation all 
the days of my life, do you? I shouldn’t think that’s very 
mother like. 

“But if I can’t go free—at least I can live in peace. If 1 
had a child and any man treated her as he treated me I would 
fight for her to the end of time. And I’d want her to know 
what gladness could be. I love you, Isabel, and it breaks my 
heart to have to stay away always. But I’m going to. My 
plans are ail very carefully worked out—I know just what ’m 
going to do—” 

She paused here. She gave a low, shaky laugh, seeing her- 
self an exile, shut off on this lonely coast with the days and 
days of solitary wandering up and down the beach—in and out 
of the forest—hours sitting in the dunes. 

“That’s my life!” she thought, her heart thumping i in terror 
“From now on!” 


CHAPTER XLV 


A montH passed. She heard no word from her mother. 
The letters from Alice came at longer intervals. 


“Soon they'll forget me,” Sandy thought, and she grew 
sick with the coldness in her heart. 


_ She looked forward all week to Saturday. Then Ramon 
came. 

Friday was a terrible day. She would sit at the typewriter 
holding herself there by main force, pretending to ignore the 
quickness of her breath, the burning and unrest. She would 
give up and go out to wall on the beach. Then the thoughts 
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and questions pushed down with such desperate resolution 
broke leash. 

Then he came. They drove and walked and swam. She 
abandoned herself to the giddy delight of companionship, the 
joy of some one striding along at her side; some one stoop- 
ing unexpectedly for a swift, ardent kiss. 

“This is living! This is gay and free and sweet. A right 
to it? Who gives a damn whether we’ve a right to it or not! 
I don’t!” She said this to him once as she came laughing out 
of the water. 

He looked stricken. He became quite and sober. 

“T wish we had a right to it, Sandy. I wish we could get the 
right to it.” 

“We have. We think we have. What else counts?” 

“Nothing—nothing! We can shut out the world. We can 
live just for each other—” 

* * X * * * * 


She became oppressed. Shortly after this the woman at 
the post office said to her: “Are you keeping the cottage 
through the summer?” 

“T’m not sure,” Sandy answered hastily. 

“T was wondering if you were leaving. In fact, I thought 
you had gone. I thought I saw Mr. Worth last Saturday. 

Sandy turned her letters in a pretended absorption, feeling 
the blood creep hotly to her cheeks. 

“Oh, did you?” She ripped open an envelope, hurried i 
the place. 

She became self-conscious, as though the whole village had 
found her out. They had all seen Ramon—they all knew he 


was there on Saturday and Sunday. There would be rumors 


of her . . . ugly things said. 

“But you don’t care,” a voice reminded. 

“No, I don’t care!” 

And the woman in the post office—all the men and women 
who might talk of her became hideous. 
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They were small—bigoted—dead. They were living in the 
past. They had no youth—no emotions. 

“Why are these things wrong?” 

She thought of all the kind, thoughtful things Ramon did. 
How eager he was to please her. How delightful it was to 
run down from a hill hand in hand. . . . 

Imagine Ben Murillo doing such a thing! But that relation 
was~right—and this one was wrong. 

* X* * xk * * ES 

It seemed incredible that she had really come to this pass— 
that no one was doing anything for her. They just let her go 
as though her fate was no longer any concern of theirs. She 
was out on her own. 

“T’ll get a job,” she said quietly. Of course, get a job—she 
was now ashamed to think she had delayed this. She said 
aloud—feeling her flesh scarlet: “What am I if I stay on 
here? Yes—what!” 

But if she worked—when she was making her own way, then 
she could talk of freedom—of bravery. 

* * * * * * * 

There was a letter from her Uncle Bob McNeil. This com- 
firmed and hastened her resolution. He wrote: 

“Dear little kid: Sorry I wasn’t in these parts when all this 
happened. Just got in the other day and learned the low-down 
from Alice. Write me where you’re working, and when [’m 
in Los Angeles Pll come and have lunch with you. Have 
you got a permanent job yet? I want to talk over your plans 
and aid you if I can. 

“IT went to see Murillo—talked hours.with him. Don’t 
figure on a divorce. He won't grant it. He can get it easily 
—without any trouble. All you would need is to write him a 
letter saying you have absolutely left him. But he is wild-eyed. 
He says a divorce won't free him. He won’t let you get it, and 
he won’t get it himself. 

“So that’s pretty tough, little kid. But don’t give up. I 
have a suspicion he’s doing a bit of high flying. Of course, 
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that’s the hardest thing in the world to prove . . . but I’m 
on the job. 

“In the meantime you'll get by. You know you always 
could. I’m enclosing this remembrance. If you need more 
now or later, I’m your uncle and don’t forget it.” 

Enclosed was a check for $100. 

Three days later Sandy went to San Jose. She answered 
ads. In a week she had a job as filing clerk in an insurance 
office. She earned $65 a month. Her board and room in a 
private family took $45 of this. 

She wrote to Ramon. He came over the week end. When 
it was dark they drove back along the coast. 

He was excited and unnerved: ‘“Now—Sandy—God—is 
this the beginning of the end?” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


“BECAUSE I’ve got a job? You didn’t think I could stay on 
there always, Ramon—so alone—taking from you?” 

His mouth hardened: “Why can’t you take from me? Why 
do you exalt money as though it had a power in itself to 
hurt you? Do you think I would make it hold you to me or 
want it to hold you to me? You'll be living alone here almost 
as much. It will be more difficult for us to see each other. 
And how can it help even in your own opinion?” 

“Yes—it will. Anyway, you will know that I come with you 
freely—because I wish to—” 

_ He drove with his eyes glued to the road, tense and excited. 

“That would be all right, Sandy, if you could get a decent 
job. But you can’t stand this layout. You’re not used to it. 
After you pay your board and laundry and lunches you won’t 
have $5 a month left for clothes and car fare and everything 
else that comes up. How long will you stand that?” 

Sandy shrugged. She smiled into the darkness. The trees 
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flew past her in shadowy blurs. She thought of her wedding 
night and her wide-eyed terror starting on that journey. Now 
she was beginning again. 

“Oh, something will happen. This is only temporary. I’m 
not going to be earning $65 all the days of my life.” 

And she repeated with a brazen tilt of her head: ‘“Some- 
thing will happen!” 

‘What, Sandy? What’s going to happen?” 

* * * * * * * 

More than once in the last week as she walked to work she 
had come to an abrupt pause, asking herself this same ques- 
tion. These lovely days with the first lilt of summer singing 
through the valley and the May roses blooming in every garden 
—on these gay sunny mornings, of course, something joyous 
must happen. 

Incredible that a fine, breezy person like Sandy McNeil 
would be filing compensation reports in a cooped-in office all 
the days of her life. She was doing this only till Ben Murillo 
came to his senses and realized she was in earnest; she’d left 
him for good and all. Then he’d release her. 

But if he didn’t? 

She refused to think of it. She sat up and poked her head 
from the window sniffing noisily of the sweet night air. She 
was aware of Ramon’s rigid quiet. 

He leaned moodily forward regarding her now and then 
with pained, ardent eyes. How long would she endure the 
beggary of such a mean, grinding life? She would grow rest- 
less and impatient under the pinching and want. The woman 
in the post office had frightened her and so she had run away 
—proved to the world that she was free and brave—she was 
not taking things from him. What had they to do with the 
world? 

He saw already in this attitude of hers a tragic menace to 
their happiness. 

* * * * * * X* 

Midnight when they reached the cottage. A burnished moon 
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hung in the pines like an immense golden fruit. The pine 
swayed, and then the moon swung free and rode above the 
waters so that they rippled and took life. The waters flashed 
with eerie figures—strange, lighted figures glided on the waves. 

“How thrilling, Ramon!” She drew close to him, turning 
her hand in his—stirred to her inmost pulse. The quiet of the 
night swept and uplifted them like music. Sandy thought with 
pain: “This is love—this is beauty. I want this.” 

She said aloud: “Ramon— Oh, isn’t it lovely!” 

In these moments a glad recklessness possessed her. She 
would turn to him with a vivid laugh: “I’m glad! I'll always 
bel” 

She was young enough to exult in her defiance; to regard 
herself a free, brilliant being who dared to do what others 
wished but feared. She recalled characters in fiction—women 
who were a law unto themselves, seizing boldly the color and 
vividness of life; leaving to the paltry the meanness of re- 
luctance and remorse. 

This moment of disturbing beauty with that sad, poetic tree, 
so still there in its rocky cleft, was a holier thing than she would 
ever have known if she had bowed— She told herself this 
and wondered why her breath grew short and the tears came 
to her eyes. 

She leaned against his shoulder, watching the fantastic 
imagery of the water. 

* + * * * * * 


He said softly: “There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do for 
you, Sandy.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Everything. Sometimes I wonder if you care much— 
deeply—so that you’d be willing to spend a thousand lives with 
me?” 

“Oh, not that many! I don’t think I’d want a thousand 
lives.” 


“T would—with you!” 
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“You look so tragic, Ramon, when you speak so. Not like 
yourself.” 

“I’m not myself since I met you. At least ’m not what I 
was before.” 

He turned her face upward. In the moonlight his appeared 
white, his eyes glowed and were soft in its pallor. He gazed 
at her, smiling: “I’m not what I was before, Sandy. You own 
me.~ Do you know this? I don’t think except in terms of 
MOU? 

She gave a little shivering laugh. The image of him so 
burned on her mind. Afterward—on many a tortured night 
she saw Ramon standing so—holding her face—kissing it. 

sf * * * * SS * 

“Say that you love me, Sandy. Why are you so grudging?” 

“Don’t I love you—mustn’t I love you?” 

After this he was light-hearted again . . . the brown 
eyes were sunny. 

“T like you better gay. Always be laughing, Ramon. I 
can’t bear mournful people.” 

* * * * * * * 

They rose early and went for a swim in the chilly water. 
The air was cold, and the sands under their feet were wet. 
They ran up and down, dashing back and forth into the waves. 

“Tt’s worth working all week for a larky time like this, 
Ramon.” 

“Tt’s worth working all year. But we could have this time 
just the same if you stayed here and were at peace.” 

“And maybe having the villagers coming down to inquire 
who the wild lady was that you kept immured in your ocean 
castle. And maybe dragging me out to get tarred and feath- 
ered! Such is life! I think I like better coming in now and 
then,” she laughed. “Then you won’t be so sure of me. You 
won’t know for certain that I’ll be here.” 

* * * * * * * 

So in the week ends he came to San Jose. And in the eve- 

ning they drove down here. . 
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The Fourth of July came on a Monday. Sunday night they 
‘were sitting before a big fire. The phonograph was going. 
Sandy sang a soft, sweet cadence. 

Her hat and coat were flung on a chair. 

The logs were crackling and the music filled the room. 

: They heard nothing till a loud knock came pounding on the 
oor. 

They sat upright, the color dropping from their cheeks. 

Ramon shook his head. “I won’t answer it.” 

“They hear the music—they know you’re here—” 

The knob rattled. She got up—she darted to the kitchen. 
Some one called: “Ray—ole fellow—let us in!” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


SAnpy, listening behind the closed door of the kitchen, heard 
Ramon move lazily to the phonograph; heard him drawl: 
“Wait a moment—don’t knock the place down.” 

The latch slid back. A girl’s voice: “Hello, ole darling. 
Where’s your lady friend? We've come to fetch you. We're 
rounding up all the clan for a big time.” 

Then the man spoke. All the blood in Sandy’s body flew 
to her head. She waited, limp with foreboding. “Yes—where 
is she? Saw you tearing up the roads this afternoon. Bring 
her along.” She knew that voice. 

“Sorry I can’t oblige you. Quite sure it was me you saw 
this afternoon?” 

“Oh, quite! All right with us. We’re not particular!’ The 
man laughing—rubbing his hands. “Come along.” 

“Thanks. Don’t feel like a party to-night.” 

“Too bad—thought you’d come and bring some cheerie-o.” 

“Want a drink?” 

“Never refuse.” 

Glasses clinking—a toast—a laugh. Sandy with her face 
pressed against the door grew weak with suspense. 
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Some one walking—coming toward the kitchen—asking for 
water. The girl. 


“Not there—here—” Ramon, his voice easy, intercepting 
her. ; 
At last: “Well—be good! We’re on our way—” 
* x * * * x * 


He opened the door with a quiet: “They’re gone.” 

She went over to the sink and let the water run on her 
hands. 

“Of course they saw my hat and coat.” 

“They didn’t. I put both away before I let them in.” 

“The girl almost came in here!” 

“No, she didn’t.” 

Without looking at him—her lips tight: “Who was the 
man ?” 

“One of the crowd from Nell Drury’s house party.” 

“Tt sounded like Jack Horace. I could swear it was Jack 
Horace.” 

Silence. His arm about her waist. “Why are you so ex- 
cited? Don’t begin to imagine things. Suppose it was he—” 

“Was it?” 

He rubbed her fingers slowly: “Yes—it was—” 

“And he saw me with you this afternoon. Oh, Lord!” She 
turned from him, flung across the room, sank heavily on 
the couch before the fire. “Now—I’m done for! The whole 
of Santa Barbara will know of this—oh, Lord!” 

Sandy and Jack Horace had been in school together. 

She pressed her hands, biting her white, dry lips. “Every 
one in Santa Barbara will know of it before the week is out.” 
She got up suddenly, shaking and weak—found her hat and 
coat. “Take me home, Ramon—” 

* * * * * * * 

He was very quiet. His hands were cold. He spoke gently: 
“Listen, Sandy, we were traveling forty miles an hour. They 
weren’t even sure it was a girl with me. They recognized the 
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car. If Jack Horace dreamed it was you, he would have let 
me know this. He’s that type, isn’t he?” 

She kept her face averted—-wanting to cry—blistered with 
Sais as though she had been discovered in some low, guilty 

eed. 

“Anyway—take me home, Ramon. They’ll be dropping in 
again to-morrow—oh, please—I want to go.” 

He locked the doors and windows. He gota scarf and 
wrapped it about her neck. He switched out the light and 
gripped her in his arms, pleading: “If you want to go, dear 
—TIl take you. Don’t be frightened. I wouldn’t lie to you. 
He didn’t see you. He’d never in a thousand years dream it was 
you—” 

“Oh, all right—I guess so—” But she was on fire with im- 
patience, gasping with hysterical relief when they were finally 
in the car, flying along the rough, dusty road—wanting him 
to go quicker and quicker. She felt cowardly and demeaned. 

* * * * * * x 

They stood a moment at her door. 

In the shadows she saw his pale, worn face and winced. 

He ran his hand over his hair: “Don’t think about it, 
Sandy. That wouldn’t happen again in ten years.” 

She nodded mutely, raising her face for him to kiss her 
and smiled. 

Then she went with quick, light steps and frightened heart 
to her room, 

Suppose Jack Horace had pulled open the door of the 
kitchen. And he would tell everybody in Santa Barbara how 
he’d caught her red handed—living with a man es 

In the dark, she felt her skin turn crimson. She pulled the 
blankets over her shoulders, sinking down, trying bluffly to say: 
“T don’t care!” She clung to many sweet, glowing moments 
—that night when the burnished moon swung over the waters 
and they stood in the holy quiet speaking of love. Brave and 


beautiful . 


She turned from this flushing—a little sick—desperate with 
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the wish to put out her hand and wipe everything away— 
EVERYTHING. 

Suddenly she sat upright, saying fearfully: “I love hima, 
Don’t I love him. Oh, Lord—” she remembered Ramon’s 
white, worn face and cowered. 

* * * * - * * 

In the morning he ’phoned. She didn’t want to see him. 
She said: “I think I'll ride up to the city and visit my cousin. 
I’ve not seen her in ages.” 

“T’ll drive you up. I’m going there to-night, anyway.” 

She shrank from this. But when she went to the train 
Ramon was there. 

“Please, Sandy. Let me drive you up. Don’t make a catas- 
trophe of a mere chance like that. No one will see us.” 

“Oh, on a holiday like this, Ramon, hundreds of machines 
will be passing.” 

“You can pull down the shades.” He kept pleading—op- 
pressing her because he had a white, stricken look. 

Finally she said: “All right,” and huddled down, quiet and 
unhappy wishing she could run away; run far off; escape from 
everything. 

He drove quickly till they reached the park . . .  loiter- 
ing here at the Chain of Lakes. He said, solemnly taking her 
hands: “I’m going to take you away, Sandy. I planned it 
last night. That’s the only way we can keep our happiness.” 

It always weighted her when he talked in this grim, despond- 
ent way. 


“Will you come with me, Sandy? You will, because I 
mean it.” 


“Oh, ask me next week, Ramon. I’m not in the eloping 
mood to-day.” 

She bantered, fighting off his depression. She was delighted 
when he finally released her and she was running up the steps 
of the white flat in Fulton street where Judith lived. 

Breeze in here—sunny and gay—charm Judith—go off on a 
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_ jaunt together—forget she had a care in the world. Remem- 
ber only that she was young—ready for larks. 

Judith was home alone. They threw their arms around 
each other. They sat a long time over their lunch—elbows 
hunched on the table. 

Judith was in the highest spirits, laboring with some beauti- 
ful excitement. 

“A man?” Sandy asked. 

“Two or three; I’m just that attractive.” 

But when they went to Judith’s room a dancing dress was 
spread out on the bed. “I’m stepping to-night—going to the 
St. Francis.” Joyously: “I’ve never done that before!” 

“Who?” 

“A man I met—you don’t know him—” Judith was ducking 
to the closet, getting out her suit. They were going to a movie. 
As she emerged, Sandy caught a glimpse of her in the mirror, 
glowing—a lovely look in Judith’s eyes. 

“T don’t know him? Is this his picture?” Sandy picked up 
the photograph of a boy about 23, youth uppermost in the firm 
lips and straight-glancing eyes. Judith came with a little rush 
and grabbed the picture from her. 

“That’s only the boy next door.” 

“Indeed. Jude, you little old sneak! Nice chap, isn’t he? 
So you’ve learned about loving from him? He’s the one that 
could make you throw everything to the winds?” 

Judith stood a moment, burning from head to foot. Then 
she said swiftly: “Oh, yes—when I love it will be like 
that !” 

“Well, I envy you, Jude. Lord, how I envy you!” She no 
longer felt light-hearted—she was as eager now to get away 
as she had been to come. 

* * * * * 2 * 

Her visit to Judith made her feel old. All that Judith had— 

even that lovely, growing look in Judith’s eyes—she had lost. 


And lost for good. 
“Well, I don’t care,” she said quietly as she rode back on the 
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train that evening. But she thought of the depressing routine 
her life had taken—that wretched job—lonely evenings— 
nothing but the week end visit of Ramon. 

She paced the floor of her room that night storming with 
rebellion. She deliberately lay in bed the next morning, staying 
home from work. 

“You'll get docked,” Tillie Swanson told her when she 
appeared Tuesday morning. 

“T’m rich—I should care!” 

Brazen the whole world—that’s what she’d do. The whole 
world had combined to cheat her. 

But when Saturday came she wouldn’t go with Ramon. 
“Not this week,” she pleaded. 

The look in his eyes afflicted her. “Don’t look at me so. 
Ramon—as though I were stabbing you—” 

And the next week she went. But she wore a big hat—and 
she kept her head down. “Lock the door good—pull down all 
the shades. Never let anyone in again—” 

She began to dread detection. One week he couldn’t come. 
She was overjoyed. “It’s the tension—the nervous tension,” 
she told herself. And she wrote a long, tender letter to him, 
whispering to herself: “No one could be kinder than he. He 
was an angel to me—” 

It was August—late in August. A cruel and bitter thing 
happened. They neared the cottage. They were at the door. 
Ramon was just about to open it when it flashed back and 
light poured over them. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


SHE stood before them laughing, holding aloft an immense, 
gleaming candle. In its amber glow she flashed out, a streak 
of color—a girl with brilliant eyes and lighted smile. She wore 
a long, purple kimono draped in a low surplice. Jetty curls 
on the top of her head. 
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ee the door, she sprang back with a laugh: “Darling 
—late!” 

- Then she saw Sandy. 

And Sandy saw Ramon—the startled fury of his look; the 
shaking of his lips. “Some mistake! You’ve made a mistake.” 

Before either girl had a chance to move he stepped between 
them, caught Sandy’s arm and rushed her back to the machine. 

He talked rapidly, hoarse and breathless. “God—insuffer- 
_ able nerve—overflow from some house party—ginned up, I 
guess. Thought they could take possession. Figured I 
wouldn’t be here. I’ll see about it.” 

He whipped out a handkerchief, mopped it over his face as 
he went striding up the path. 

* * * * * * * 

This time the door opened softly—a soft, tinkling laugh: 
“Ramon! Alone. You sent her away?’ The flashing eyes 
wicked with delight. 

He pushed her into the room, shut the door. 

“What are you doing here?” 

The girl came up to him with a smile. Seeing his stony face, 
_ she shrugged: “What am I doing? You don’t know? You 
have not the faintest idea?’ She tossed the dark curls and 
was about to fling her arms about his neck: “How good to 
see you again!” 

He stepped back. “You had no right to come here. You'll 
have to leave. I’ve made other plans.” 

_ The girl’s eyes blazed; color sweeping to the roots of her 
hair. She threw her head back and regarded him across a 
burning silence. 

“Get on your things. I'll drive you to the hotel.” 
“At this hour of the night?” 

“Right now.” . 

“Ramon Worth, are you ordering me from this house?” 

~ “T’m forced to ask you to leave and to hurry. After two 
: years didn’t you take a considerable chance coming here?” 
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“I wrote you a letter, Didn’t you get it? When I heard 
the machine I thought you’d come in answer to it.” 

“You made a great mistake. Please hurry.” 

* * * * * * * 

The girl stood very quiet, studying him insolently with 
furious, reproachful eyes. “Hurry? So that you can bring 
my successor here? Suppose I won’t hurry.” 

He turned quickly, pulling open the door. “Tl give you 
five minutes.” 

He was no whiter than Sandy when he came back and leaned 
on the door. “Just as I thought—walked in and took posses- 
sion— She’s leaving—she’s packing her things.” 

“T don’t care what she’s doing.” Sandy shut her eyes— 
colder and more wretched than she had ever been in all her 
life. “Drive me back to San Jose.” 

“Listen—” he tried to take her hand. 

“Drive me back! I won’t listen . . . don’t talk—don’t 
make it worse. I saw. I heard. Don’t stand there! I want 
to leave.” 

He clenched his fists on the handle of the door, drawing 
his shoulders up with harsh, struggling breaths as though 
he fought against suffocation. “Sandy—please—I’m not to 
blame—” 

She made a quick movement to spring from the car. 

“No—don’t do that. Tl take you.” He lurched down 
heavily, sitting with his hands gripping the wheel, his face 
bloodless and rigid. 

He seemed unable to move except for the oppressive breaths 
bursting in long, rasping intervals. 

“Start—oh, please start—” 

“You can’t mean this. I'll tell you—” 

ae clapped her hands over her ears. “Let me out—let me 
go!” 

“Oh, Sandy—sit down—I’ll start.” 

* * * * * * * 
He sent the car with a wild shot down the road. And sud-— 
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denly he leaned forward with a hoarse sound like a sob and 
began driving like a madman. 

Sandy sank against the seat and hid her face. “He’s going 
to kill us. He’s going to dash us to death. I don’t care!” 

The machine tore through the darkness, careening over the 
tuts like a crazy thing. They went dizzying down the grade 
between Carmel and Monterey. The pines, long quivers of 
black, retreated hastily to the forest. 

Shadows loomed and thronged and clashed. They rushed 
together in black angles with the white road nosing between. 

“You'll kill us,” she murmured faintly, distraught images go- 
ing helter- skelter through her mind. Image of herself running 
down the steps of Murillo’ s house sinking with aching relief in 
Ramon’s arms. Herself, again, rushing through wad and 
rain calling him back to her because a tree kept tapping on the 
window pane and the dog whined against her knee. 

Images of the two of them standing on the rocks in the mid- 
night on the edge of dark, troubled waters, two beings alone, 
the world shut out. 

And now the two of them flying through the tumultuous, 
clashing shadows; flying through blackness and havoc to their 
deaths. 

“Stop—oh, stop,” she protested, shutting her eyes against his 
blanched, rigid face. 

And suddenly she felt the car slowing—coming to a pause. 

He turned with an almost imperceptible movement, con- 
fronting her with that gaunt, beseeching smile. 

She thought, sick with panic: “He’s going to talk . . . 
oh, Lord, now he’s going to talk.” 

“To I deserve this, Sandy i. 

“Don’t lie to me, Ramon.” 

“T’m not lying to you. Pn m not to blame.” 

“T saw. I heard!” 

“Oh, what did you hear? T only thought to save you in the 


first moment. I'll tell you—” 
This half admission that he knew the girl in the purple 
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kimono made her suddenly weak with the sinking and weight 
dropping on her heart. Ramon knew her! So he’d brought 
her, too, to that house? And they also had stood against the 
poetic tree in the midnight. 

A soft whimper ran to her lips. She shrank from his look. — 

“Tt was two years ago, Sandy.” 

“T don’t want to hear. Drive on.” 

“You've got to hear.” 

“No! ‘What does it matter now? It doesn’t matter, I tell 
you!” 

He went on like one driven. “Before I went to Honolulu 
—I, I’ve not heard from her in two years. God, if a ghost 
opened that door, it wouldn’t have been more shocking.” 

He took her hand, reached for the other, pressed his face 
against them. “I didn’t know you then, Sandy. I didn’t dream 
of you. Never dreamed I’d meet you. It was two summers 
ago.” 

His face was icy against her burning hands. But she didn’t 
try to release them. She kept saying: “No—don’t talk. You 
only make it worse.” 

“Two summers ago she was visiting friends. I—I found 
her fascinating. In a month it was over. I went away. We 
wrote two or three letters. I forgot her. I’ve scarcely thought 
of her since we parted. She was in New York. Now she’s 
come back. She says she wrote to me. I didn’t receive it— 
She came here. Say something—oh, won’t you even speak to 
me, Sandy?” 

She let her head lie back against the seat. Unable to think; 
almost unable to breathe, she answered: “Drive me back, I 
want to get home.” : 


CHAPTER Gis 


Ir was an old-fashioned house where Sandy had taken a 


room, set far back in the garden. Before it was a magnificent 
old oak. 
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Ramon drew her to its shadow. “You’re not going to leave 
me like this, Sandy?” ; 

She looked past him to the wide bay windows, pulled down 
just a little from the top. “We can’t talk here. It’s almost 
morning.” 

In the impenetrable darkness they could just make out the 
white blur of each other’s face. He was leaning against the 
tree, his head thrown back. 

“Let me go, Ramon. I can’t help it that I feel so. I do. 
And now I want to ge. Oh, everything is terrible!” 

He pulled her to him. “I won't let you go. I can’t let you 
go.” 

She waited, mute and cold. His humility laid wounds on 
her. She wanted to escape. 

“What have I done, Sandy? Loved you this whole year. 
Thought of no one else. Longed to serve you. Isn’t this 
true?” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“And now because of an accident—a mere accident—you 
forget everything. Don’t—please—I can’t stand it! Oh, 
Sandy, I can’t—I can’t—” Suddenly he wrapped his arms des- 
perately about her and sobbed like a boy. 

* * * * * X * 


She hung up her coat—the long knitted coat Ramon had sent 
her. She brushed a white speck from the collar. She went 
about the room, faint and chilled, stopping before the bureau 
to arrange pins in a little hand-painted tray. She remained a 
long time doing this, hearing the break in his voice. 

She shut her ears against it. Then she felt the weight of his 
arms. They took the strength from her. 

“Why do I blame him?” she murmured, sinking down and 
staring at the ceiling. “I’ve no right to blame him.” The 
whole affair weighed on her heavily like his desperate arms. 
It no longer seemed romantic—a brave and beautiful thing 
that she had gone with Ramon. ‘That girl in the purple 
kimono had also gone with him. 
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That girl who came to the door with a soft, tinkling laugh to 
say wickedly: “Alone, darling? Did you send her away?” 
And she, Sandy, sitting there in the machine, hearing this— 

She shrank from this vision of herseli—a rival of that in- 
solent, seductive thing who had calmly gone to his house un- 
invited—waiting brilliant and certain for his coming. She 
and that girl were the same. 

Memory rose hotly and denied this, They were not the 
same! There was that Sunday when he kneeled and chafed 
her feet . . . there was all that sweetness of his service 
when she came stumbling to him in the dark, without even hat 
or coat. The gentleness of that time set this affair of theirs 
apart—made it different. 

* X* * * * * * 

How good he had been to her! She was now glad she 
had kissed him—glad she had begged him not to care so; that 
she had taken his face and said smiling: “I’m not blaming 
you. No—I won’t—” 

All this didn’t alter the overpowering relief that the door 
was now closed between them and he was gone. 

She began to cry. She told herself in alarmed quiet: “TI 
want it ended. Lord—I do—I do!” It appalled her to admit 
this. But she remembered her reluctance of the last two 
months; the lightness that was almost joy in the week end 
when he couldn’t come. And she lay with her hands over her 
face, whispering: “I won’t go there again. I can never go 
there again.” : 

She fought with dismal reluctance against awaking; close 
her mind against the thoughts of the night—keep it closed. 

But there they were—waiting at the bed like wet, clammy 
garments one is forced to resume. 

* * * * * * * 


At 10 o’clock a special delivery letter came from Ramon. 
Page after page, pleading and tempestuous. 

“You must see me. Sandy—you won't refuse this? Listen 
—did I make any pretensions to you? Did I make myself out 
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anything but what I am? From all the things I’ve told you, 
you've surely known the kind of life I’ve lived. Why, then, 
does this incident seem so unforgivable? Why does it make 
me a person to be shunned? 

“T’ve told you in a way some episodes similar to this one. 
You never seemed to take these things much to heart or to con- 
sider them very criminal. 

“Why now are you so despondent? It was ghastly. I ap- 
preciate this. Not for worlds would I have had it happen. 
But it has. Are you going to hold it against me? 

“T can’t believe this. I won’t believe it. Sandy, I don’t 
dare to believe it! For the simple reason that my life is now 
without purpose or meaning except in you. 

“T can’t change the past for you, though I gladly would. 
No one knows how gladly I’d wipe out every thought except 
the ones of you. I wish I’d never looked at any girl. I have. 
There have been many. But you knew this. You surely knew 
it. They have all passed. Most of them are completely for- 
gotten. Only once did I love—love really. I was 19 then. 
She died. There was no other till you came. There can be 
no other now. 

“Surely you don’t mean to end it? You spoke so? You 
were distracted. Isn’t that so? 

“Come and ride with me when you receive this. I'll be 
waitinge—you know where. Come. I won’t be able to stand it 
if you turn from me now. 

“How I loved you when you came to me that night—how I 
love you now. And if you had not kissed me last night—but 
you did—and you'll come!” 
_ She whispered to herself in a terror: “I can’t get away— 
‘Lord—I can’t—TI can’t.” 

* * * * * * i 

They drove through the valley. Bright, sunny day with 
toses climbing to every roof and the flowering sage looking so 
brilliant, bushes of purple fire. 

_ The laughter that had first attracted her in Ramon’s face 


* 
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was gone. It was set and imploring, though he kept turning to 
her and smiling. 

They stopped on a hill with the valley unrolling so graciously 
about them. 

“You don’t forgive me, Sandy? It was a clumsy, ugly 
thing to happen. And in some way you think I should have 
foreseen it—avoided it?” | 

“No—I don’t think that. But everything is terrible, Ramon. 
All this concealment and sneaking—the mortal terror of being 
seen. It shames us—” | 

“We've not been seen. . . .~Is that all, Sandy? Then | 
you care for me as you did?” 

She couldn’t answer this. She wanted to say: “Let me go, — 
Ramon—we can’t go on like this—let it be ended.’’ She 
looked at his pleading face and grew mute. She couldn’t 
say this. She would never be able to say it. 

“Do you care for me? Oh, say that you do!” And he asked 
this many times. 

And finally she answered: “Oh, of course I care . . .- 
don’t let us be so tragic about things. . . .” 

He caught her hands, laughing: “If you care—that’s - 
enough!” 

She was defeated . . . burdened and defeated. | 

And he didn’t insist when she refused to go again to the © 
cottage. 3 

* X X * * * * 


When she was alone she turned on herself wildly. “Why | 
didn’t I tell the truth! Oh, Lord—now—now— 

And she decided that the next time she would gently speak 
—make him see. | 

But the next time—and the next time he wooed her as be- 
fore, weakening her with the sad violence of his love. She 


didn’t go again to the cottage. . 
Yet she repeated: “I care—of course I care—but I can’t 
go on like this—I don’t want to go on . . .” and in the 


end, yielded because she feared his desperation. 
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There were times when fear lodged with her like a cold, 
living thing. Then she told herself: “I won’t stand it! I'll 
go away! Let it end—END!” 

Early in November a letter came from Alice. This was 
followed by one from her father. 

She was summoned home. 


SCHAPITERZL 


IsABEL was dying. She wanted Sandy near. And Sandy 
was needed to help Alice with the nursing. 

So she was going home. After eight months of exile— 
returning. And glad even of this weary chance for escape. 

The thought of Ramon troubled her bitterly. Love that 
she had so craved, dreaming it an uplifting splendor, now 
weighed her as an anchor of stone. There was no longer, 
beauty in this secret intrigue. The fear of discovery made 
Sandy unresponsive; the fear of losing her made Ramon grim. 
They got on each other’s nerves. Then Sandy would say: 
-“Tt’s not our fault, Ramon. It’s the world’s. It’s the deceit 
and meanness forced on us.” 

And he would answer: “Let us go away. Will you come 
with me?” 

This brought her dismally to face with a whole lifetime of 
subterfuge and concealment. Where could they go and be 
really free. 

Now they were to part. If Ramon would only see the 
need of this—if he would let it end now— 
> * * * * * * * 

_ She found her mother sadly changed. Even the double 
chin that used to be so warm and plump now sagged and fell 
“away. But she said a hundred times: “I’m better since you 


came, dear.” 
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Sandy was home three weeks when Ramon wrote that he 
could no longer endure separation. 

“I’m coming to see you. Only for an hour. Meet me 
where you did before. Do this—please. III be there at eight. 
I won’t leave until you come—” 

A clear, chilly night in the end of November. A few hours 
ago she had watched the sun sinking. It went behind pearly, 
lavender clouds that all along the edge were rippled with 
flame. The clouds went scurrying—whole armies of clouds 
blown onward by the wind. 

He would wait at the pier heedless of wind and cold—wait 
until she came, 

“Tf I go, it will all start again—I can’t—” 

But she grabbed up the old Spanish shawl, tossed it flirta- 
tiously about her shoulders, sped to the kitchen. 

Alice was here—all the doors closed. She was at the stove, 
and very bedraggled in a faded crepe kimono. She now took 


the cover from a saucepan, permeating the kitchen with a — 


warm, garlicky smell, and dished out a huge portion of raviolas. 

“Want some?” She clapped the old rebecca teapot before 
her on the table and settled for a feast. She had refused din- 
ner and now at half-past eight had stolen to the kitchen to 
regale herself in private. Alice;was given to these secret re- 
pasts, which she could enjoy in peace without having to jump 
up every five minutes to wait on her father or the married sis- 


ters and their children, some of whom were always present at — 


meal time. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I thought I’d get a breath of air, I'll drop in and see May 
or perhaps go to a movie.” 

She looked at Sandy, curling her lips slowly in her own par- 
ticular smile of quiet disdain. ‘“What’s the matter? Had the 
hebe-jebes all day, haven’t you? Home getting your goat al- 
ready? Or was it something he wrote?” 

* X* * * * * * 

With her satanic sixth sense—as Sandy called it—Alice 


. 
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had almost immediately singled out Ramon’s letters as coming 
from a man. Her curiosity was like a great mosquito biting 
all day long. She made it a point whenever she was about to 
get the mail. She would hand Ramon’s letters to Sandy and 
make an insinuating, sucking sound with her lips: “Devoted, 
isn’t he? Is that what kept you in San Jose? Keep it to 
yourself, then. Secretive!” 

Until finally Sandy said: “Oh, he’s a young kid in the 
office—a nice boy. I went to a movie with him a couple of 
times.” 

Now from Alice: “For a youngster, he’s certainly faithful. 

“That’s when they are. Grab them from the cradle young 
and pure.” 

“What do you propose to do with yourself, seeing that you’ve 
got Ben Murillo on your hands for the rest of your days?” 

“Hope that I won’t have him on my hands.” 

Alice’s lip and shoulder moving upward simultaneously. 
“You will, though! Isn’t it a scream the luck of this family? 
Did you ever know the equal? Anybody else marrying into 
the Murillo family would have landed their whole tribe on 
easy street. But us! Humph! Poor ma dying and can’t 

~ even get the attention she needs. Well, believe me, if I were 
in your place I’d make him come to time. God knows, you 
_ might just as well!” Her fork jabbing sharply at the raviolas. 
“Have you seen Timmy since you’ve been home?” 
SoNOs” 
_ “Well—you’ve got something up your sleeve—” 
__ Sandy sent back a mocking laugh, tightened the shawl about 
_ her and ran through the vines. Dear old vines, tarnished and 
crimson now. She pulled off a leaf as she ran, pressed it 
4 against her burning checks. 
a * * ok * * * * 
_ Outside the gate she stood a moment gazing at the hills so 
_ dark and quiet against the cold, pallid sky. The wind flut- 
_ tered through her hair. 
“T can’t let him wait down there in the cold.” 
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She went with racing heart and quick, firm steps toward 
the water. She murmured to herself, “A year ago—it was 
just a year ago—Judith and _I walking to the train.” 

She paused, rubbed her hand over her throat. “Would I— 
would I have gone if I had known—” 

She went on more quickly, taking the dark, obscure streets. 
“Tust this once—I’ll see him just this once. He had no right 
to come. He shouldn’t force me like this.” 

* * * * * * * 

Bells rang—9 o’clock. She reached the pier. She took a few 
steps, saw his tall, easy form come swinging toward her. 
“No,” she whispered. ‘Don’t, Ramon—some one may be 
about.” ‘ 

His face was close to hers. He laughed: “Let them be! 
No one—dearest—no one but you and I!” 

She stared, frightened and fascinated by his taut, white 
lips and feverish eyes. ‘“What’s the matter—has anything 
happened, Ramon?” 

“Yes ” again he laughed: “I thought you weren’t 
coming i 

“T mightn’t have come. Suppose something had kept me 
and I couldn’t come?” 

“Tm glad that didn’t happen.” He was almost panting. 
“Tt’s good that didn’t happen, Sandy.” 

She snapped her foot impatiently: “Oh, I suppose you’d 
have jumped in the ocean?” 

They stood close to an old shed. There was no moon. © 
It was very dark. . 

“Would you have done that, Ramon?” Sandy gave a ban- © 
tering laugh and put out her hand. 

She sprang back with a cry. Her hand had touched on a 
form—the form of a man hulking there in the shadows. 
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CHAPTER LI 


Tue man slouched against the shed, came slowly to life. He 
took an immense pipe from his mouth, mumbling: “Sorry, 
lady. Didn’t see you. Frightened?” 

She laughed a little, feeling her mind reel: “It’s all right!” 
And lurched heavily against Ramon. 

His arm supported-her: “Don’t be alarmed. That was 
nothing. The night watchman. Dearest—” 

They swept along the pier. “Hurry! Night watchman— 
you don’t know. Now—oh, Lord .. .” 

“Why, you’re not that frightened? Sandy, why darling— 

poor little darling—” 
* * * * * * * 

She shut her lips, walking along tightened, silent, filled with 
secret alarms. She went over to the rail and leaned there, 
staring into the cavernous darkness; listening to the wind hit- 
ting the waves. 

He put his hand over hers, warming them. Then she looked 
‘up white and quiet: ‘We can’t do this, Ramon. We can’t go 
on like this.” 

“You let everything trouble you.” 

“T’m not troubled at all. I’m only seeing the truth. Why 
won't you face it, too? Why do you put it all up to me?” 

_ “What. do you mean?” 

“TI mean that here in this town, where I know everybody, 

I can’t take the chance of being seen. Now with my mother so 
sick, I don’t want to do it.” 
“You don’t mean that I’m not to see you at all? You can’t 
want this, Sandy?” - 
_ “For a while, yes. I’ve got to want this, Ramon. After- 
ward it may be different. Oh, I haven’t the heart for things 
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back to Los Angeles just to be near you. And now—” 
“What can I do? Why won’t you be honest, Ramon? You — 
can see—” F 
He gripped his hands on hee wrists, standing before her, his — 
head thrown back. “Yes, I can see! See what? I can’t live © 
without you—” 7 
“Oh, don’t get lugubrious about it! Don’t get tragic! Tt’s 
| 
{ 
. 
: 


not to see you again? I’m not to come? Sandy, I’ve gone . 
: 
; 
“i 
q 


not as terrible as all this, Ramon!” 
He stared at her, wiped his hand slowly over his forehead: 
“Ts that the way you feel, Sandy?” 
-i can'thelp it. You weigh me down. You get so doletul, 
as though the world is coming to an end, because we're not to — 
see each other for a while! We're not so important. The 
heavens won’t fall if we don’t get what we want!” eva 4 
* * X* * * + 
His mouth dropped from the shock. He said dumbly : be 
“You talk as though you don’t care. As though—God, as — 
though you'd be glad to have it over.” 
She closed her eyes because he stooped over her. “You'd be 
glad to have it over?” she felt cold and oppressed. “Aces 
me, would you?” | ae 
Then she said in a harsh, low whisper: “Do you think I 
_enjoy these sighs and groans and mutterings? As thou; 
we were playing a part in a sixteenth century tragedy? Wh 
can’t we be gay about it? Suppose it is hard? Didn’t 1 
expect this? Do you think we’re the first or the last of o1 
kind to find the going hard?” 
“Oh, you don’t know what you’re saying !" p? 
“No! Don’t 1?” She flung from him, going saith her qt 
determined step onward, dashing the shawl arrogantly a 
her shoulders. “Don’t I? But I know enough to se 
the world isn’t sowing roses in our little panes of 
never does for its Red Lilies!” iy 
“Sandy, for the love of God! Oh, cay! St 
But she now felt hard and bright and re 
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thump your craw about it! We are what we are! Why can’t 
you be sport enough to face the facts?” 
ONE * * * * * * 


They reached the automobile parked in the shadows. Ramon 
helped her in, stood with his head bowed, staring down the 
road. Presently he got in—began to drive. He drove slowly 
without speaking—without once looking at her. 

She was shaking. She went over the things she had said. 

- Her teeth chattered with them. 

They came to the hill where they had often stopped. He 
asked dully: “Do you want to stop? Do you want to go home 
now?” 

“Stop.” 

For a long while they sat in silence. Then she flung the 
shawl off as though it strangled her and said in a high, break- 
ing voice: “Well, if you’re going to sit here like a mute, we 
might as well go on.” 

He put his foot on the starter. She became hysterical: 
“Don’t be so ridiculous! Can’t a person get excited once in a 
lifetime ?” 

“T think you half meant what you said, Sandy.” 

“Tsn’t it true? I’m married. You knew that. 1 can’t undo 
it. So I’ve got to endure things. Will it do any gooc to pity 
myself?” ; 

_ “No, It won’t. You were married last year as well as now. 
I’m not asking you to do the impossible. Only to keep on as © 
we were. You don’t want to do this.” 

“You won’t see that I can’t do it now. . . . It’s almost 
iness to think of it. Oh, Ramon—why can’t you be glad 
or what we’ve had? Why do you want to turn it all into a 
tagedy so that we’ll regret we ever started it. And all those 
tiful hours will become hateful.” 

put his arm about her, closing his hands over hers, his 
red. “What do you want me to do, Sandy? I'll 
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“Don’t ask more than I can give, Ramon. Don’t see me 
for a while.” 

“T can write?” 

“Tt would be better if you didn’t.” 

“And this is our farewell?” 

“For now.” 

“And will you kiss me?” 

She drew his face to hers. And she knew by the quiet and 
the pallor that he was still only with a deadly excitement. 

She kissed him. She asked: “What are you thinking, 
Ramon?” 

“Of you.” 

She could scarcely breathe. She put her lips on his eyes 
and murmured: “You were wonderful to me.” 

He smiled. 

x * * * * * * 


She stole back through the grapevines. She felt icy. She 
stood here, trembling, saying to herself a little wildly: “Al- 
ways like this—one who grieves and one who goes! One who 
loves and one who wearies! Life is terrible—terrible. . . .” 

Toward morning, she awakened with a start, remembering 
the white, set look of his face and how he had spoken when 
she bantered. “Oh, I suppose you would have jumped into the 
bay!” 

He might do this! He might already have drowned himself. 
The deadly quiet of his voice now laid a terror on her. 

She decided to ’phone. She got up and stole through the 
hall. Alice whispered: ‘“Who’s there? Sandy?” & 

She crept back to bed. Just like that Alice! Why couldn’t 
she be asleep! : 

She got up feeling weak and dizzy. 

She ’phoned his hotel. He wasn’t there. Then she tried 
his office. No response. She spent three frantic days imagin- 
ing Ramon dead. She dreamed. In the dream, his tall, gallant 
form lay face down on the beach, seaweed clutched in those 
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strong, gentle hands. She went-about thinking: “God, where 
is he? Why couldn’t he write?” 

At this time an ironic incident added to her torment. One 
morning she went to her mother’s room. Isabel gave her a 
letter in a big, square envelope. “Read it, Sandy dear. Come 
back when you finish.” 

It was from Ben Murillo. . This was the letter: 

“To my wife, Alexandra Murillo, I herewith offer the fol- 
lowing proposal: 

“My marriage was prompted by the highest motives, my only 
wish being to establish a home where wife and children might 
be happy. These hopes are now blasted and I am permanently 
deprived of these natural joys unless she will act favorably on 
this proposition. I therefore offer these concessions, believing 
that hereby all causes of friction between us will be eliminated: 

“First—I will settle on my wife a monthly allowance of $50, 
which she may use entirely as spending money. I will ask 
for no accounting of this money, and should she prove wise in 
its expenditure I will increase the monthly stipend. This 
settlement will continue as long as she conducts herself with 
propriety such as I have a right to expect in the woman who 
bears my name. 

“Second—lI shall not interfere in the friendships of my wife 
and, further, will grant her the privilege of entertaining any 
such friends as she chooses in my home and at my expense. 

“Third—I will put aside my objection to women smoking 
and permit the indulgence of this habit, with the stipulation 
that she shall not smoke more than four cigarettes a day. 

“Fourth—I shall open charge accounts in the stores here 
and in Los Angeles and shall authorize the purchase of a com- 
plete new wardrobe with the sole condition that my sister, 
Beatrice Murillo, accompany my wife and advise on the pur- 
chase. 

“T ask in return only that my wife come back to our home 
and that our marriage be resumed.” 

* * * * * ¥ * 
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Sandy went sharply to her mother’s rooms, her head very 
high. She dropped the letter on the little commode, her lips 
parted with her swift, flaming breath. 

Isabel reached out her hand, a pleased, childlike smile on her 
face. “Sandy—look—” 

Ben Murillo was entering the room. The long, black eye- 
brows arched winningly. His sallow face flushed expectantly, 
as though he had done something beautiful and now waited to 
be told about it. 

Sandy, her back half turned, felt her whole body scorching 
with indignation. Isabel trying to maneuver a stupid, tyran- 
nical reconciliation like this! 

He approached. ‘You have read my letter?” 

Her face, her whole tense, motionless figure, seemed ablaze. 
She swung about, avoiding him, walking like a flash to the 
window at the far end of the long, narrow room. 

He followed. “Sandy, have you read? You think well of 
it? Shall I give you a little time to consider?” 

Her back to him, her chilly fingers toying with the curtains, 
she answered. Her voice was low—a whisper. The murmur 
of it reached Isabel’s bed. 

The murmur rose and fell. It hurried, paused, drove on 
relentless, propelled by a fiendish, dynamic anger she could 
no longer control. 

“Yes, I have read it. You write to me! You dare write to 
me! You murderer! ‘You wife beater! Allow me $50 a 
month. Fifty thousand a minute wouldn’t bring me back. 
Starvation wouldn’t bring me to you. I’d walk the streets. 
I'd pick up with a scavenger before I’d return to you. I may 
have friends? I may smoke? I may have clothes with Bea- 
trice Murillo’s advice. I do as I please. I ask no permission 
from the Murillos. Your name? I loathe and scorn it! Move 
away! You don’t exist for me. I’d walk naked down State 
wie before I'd take a copper penny from a smug brute like 
you! 


Her eyes glittering like fiery daggers, she turned. She saw 
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his white, speechless face—his face blasted with shock and 
pallor. She walked from the room. 


CHAPTER LII 


Tue fifth day word came from Ramon—a little gray box. 
Within was a square cut emerald set in a ring. The note 
said: “You like emeralds. Wear this for remembrance, dar- 
ling of mine. And so—good-by.” 

Sandy turned the ring in her palm. She sat down, cold with 
dread, the suspense of the last few days now fixed in appalling 
certainty. Ramon was dead. He had sent this exquisite gift 
asking to be remembered, and he was gone. 

She recalled him in grim, despondent moods; especially since 
that night when the girl in the purple kimono accosted them at 
the cottage door; recalled him in moods of despairing and ter- 
rible humility. She now thought: “He’s done it!” 

There was that other image of a bronzed and laughing figure 
riding the surf. Too vital—he was too gallant and vital for a 
cowardly end like this. 

She put the ring on her little finger, turning it back and 
forth, thinking distractedly: “Men don’t kill themselves for 
love. They talk about it for a while—they get over it. He 
loved before. She died. He lived through that—” 

The stone was so beautiful. She studied its limpid gleam. 
Her eyes filled. 

Finally she thought: “It’s better ended for him. What 
could I bring to anyone? I'll never be free. The longer it 
kept on, the more unhappy it became.” 

She sat at a little table in the room where she now slept. 
The emerald set on a white blotter shone and glimmered. 
She wrote—pages and pages, recalling all the generous, 
happy things he had done for her, thanking him many times. 
All through the sentences went a note of finality; a sad note 
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of inevitable parting. On the last page it was no longer a mood 
of tender regret. It took form in the words. 

“T love the ring, Ramon, and I'll always love remembering 
you. I have no shame and no regret for the things that have 
been between us. I know now—and your greatness taught it 
to me—all the fine, beautiful phases of life that are closed to 
me. They’re closed ultimately. I’m not going to try to seize 
again. For I see the futility and the madness of this. I thought 
I could take gayly—joyously. I can’t. No one can unless they 
are very callous. 

“I said I had no regret. I should say none but one. It is 
for you. You tell me that last year when this began I was 
married and so I have no right now to end it. That is true. I 
turned to you and took advantage of you, rejoicing in all your 
goodness, perhaps because I needed it so much. I never thought 
to give you a hurt that you can’t seem to master. 

“Going on with it wouldn’t alter this. We can’t go on with 
it. Things that are stronger than ourselves interfere. You 
know this. And that’s why it’s so much better that we part 
now while there is still beauty in the feeling we have for each 
other than to go on becoming more and more hopeless—more 
and more resentful until finally we would hate the thought of 
each other. 

“I wish that you could be content with a friendship. Why 
need we blot each other out of existence because one relation - 
between us has failed? You gave a great deal to me. If I 
gave anything to you why can we not think of each other 
kindly and happily? Why can we not be glad for what we’ve 
had and meet like friends who no longer travel the same road 
but whose paths cross now and again for a blithe hour of happy 
remembering? Because we were once so much to each other, 
is it necessary that being less than this all, we must be nothing? 
That is a petty way—an ungrateful attitude for the joys that 
have been ours. 

“So write to me, Ramon, and tell me you’re happy—tell me 


‘ 
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you understand. You know in your heart as well as I that this 
end had to be. 

“For you it is much better. You are worth a more substan- 
tial relation than I can offer. You are better free of me. 
Don’t you see this? If not now—you will. I hope so.” 

* * * * * * * 
‘ as mailed this. She felt relieved—a warm and aching re- 
ief. 

The same morning that Sandy mailed this letter, she received 
one. 

Slowly the blood went burning to her cheeks. She won- 
dered if there were some way she could intercept her own 
message . . . keep him from reading it. Her fright re- 
turned. 

This was the letter Ramon wrote: 

“T am going away, dearest of mine, for a little while. Be- 
cause I don’t want to make things hard for you. And because 
I cannot remain within traveling distance and keep away from 
you. I’ve got to put the wide ocean between us. 

“I’m going, hoping for you, waiting for you, living for you. 
As long as I have this much I won’t despair. When I left you 
the other night and you seemed so burdened, so anxious to be 
free—even a little glad to have me gone—that night for a few 
hours I was determined to get out of your way and in such a 
manner that I never could bother you again. 

“Then I began to consider your side of it . . . how 
worried you are—how much you have at stake . . . andl 
remembered your lips on my eyes. I think this kept me from 
the madness. I believe you care for me. You must. Don’t 
you? Write and tell me that I count for something in your 
thoughts—that you love me—you want me—that some day 
we'll be together and it will be for always. 

“I go away, believing this—counting on this—dreaming of 
this in every waking hour. You are all of life to me. I 
would suffer pain, inconceivable pain, to make you happy 

I would be glad to do this. 
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“Life would be utterly meaningless to me with the hope 
and the dream of you gone. Sandy—what a power—what a 
terrific power you have over me! When you flash out some- 
times the way you do—when you fling from me with that quick, 
determined step of yours, I want to drop dead. I have a mor- 
bid horror of displeasing you. It is a pity that I am so much 
under your heel—darling of mine—dear thing of mine. But 
I’m glad to be there—glad to be on my knees to you. Only let 
AG Stay SOy: Wor cine 

“Write—please—tell me to hope—tell me to yearn . . 
say that tomorrow we shall meet— You kissed me—you put 
your dear, soft hands on my face. I feel them—I laugh, feel- 
ing them. 

“Wear the ring for me—and think of me. I’m waiting here 
until your answer comes.” 

* * * * * * * 

A cold sweat dotted her forehead. She couldn’t reach him— 
couldn’t stop him from reading that letter. 

And when he read it, his hope would vanish—he would be 
plunged into a mood of black despondence. 

She went to the public telephone and tried to get him by 
wire. . . . He was not in. 

“He'll do it this time— Oh, Lord!’ She walked half 
blinded up the hill, 

She wrote to him. . . . “But it will be too late—” 

She tried that night and the next morning to reach him. 

That afternoon she was coming down the stairs. Ben 
Murillo was standing before the old marble-topped hatrack. 
He had the mail in his hands. . . . He was sorting oyer 
the letters. . 

Sandy’s heart stood still. 
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CHAPTER LIII 


SHE came in a little rush down the stairs. She went up to 
Ben Murillo and snatched the packet of letters from his as- 
tonished hands. 

“Since when do you receive mail at this address?” She 
flung her head back, challenging him with scornful, furious 
eyes. 

His sallow face reddened. Slowly he raised his lids, facing 
a ake a malicious gleam: “You have things to conceal, my 

earn” 

“Whether I have things to conceal or to flaunt is NOT and 
won't be any concern of yours!” 

She now shuffled the letters hastily. Ramon would have 
received that first letter of hers—that letter of final parting. 
He would have had time to answer. 

But there was no envelope addressed to Sandy. Because she 
she was now violently excited, she stood there, passing the 
letters back and forth in her hands. 

Murillo stooped down: “Are you disappointed, my dear?” 

She bit her lips, put all the letters in the pocket of her 
sweater, shoved the hair from her forehead. “Yes—always— 
when I’m unlucky enough to encounter YOU!” 

* * * * * * a 

That evening she went to a movie with May Arliss. All 
afternoon she had made plan after plan to end her uncertainty. 
She would go down to Los Angeles, call at his hotel—wait 
there and assure herself that he was safe. 

But if he had carried out those threats he had sometimes. | 
made? What would she do then? 

By evening she was distracted—unable to think clearly. She 
told herself: “Well, if he has, he has!” And she went swiftly 
_ down the block to May Arliss. 


’ 
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When May spoke she had to ask her to repeat. She did 
this again and again. 

“What in the world is the matter with you, Sandy? Are you 
here or where?” 

“At sixes and sevens, I guess.” 

“Are you going back to your husband? Every one is ask- 
ing.” 

“Then tell them for me that I’m not going back, now or 
later.” 

“A divorce?” 

“He won’t let me have it. I'll stay here as long as I’m 
needed. Afterwards I’m going to the city and work.” 

* * * * * * x 

She couldn’t follow the picture. She slumped low in the 
chair, now thinking of Ramon with a storm of resentment. 
Manly, wasn’t it, to hold this threat of suicide over her? Beat 
her down with it. As though she could make the world over 
that he might be pleased! 

Tears filled her eyes. In the darkness she let them fall. 

* * x * * x * 

When they came out from the movie, they found it raining, 
a damp, penetrating wind swooping wet paper up the street. 

They took each other’s arms, rushing along, their heads 
ducked. As they crossed the street, they bumped headlong 
against a man who came toward them from the opposite corner. 

“Pardon me—my fault,” he said, doffing his hat. ’ Sandy 
stood frozen. It was Ramon. 

He looked at her for a brief instant—went on. 

“Stunning fellow,” May whispered. 

“T didn’t notice.” But Sandy knew that Ramon was follow- 
ing her. He was walking on the other side of the street and 
slowly—keeping a few paces behind. She began to laugh, un- 
able to meet this sudden snapping of her tension. 

“Come in. I'll get Charl to fix us up a hot eggnog or some- 
thing spicy.” 

“No—Alice will be tired. It’s my turn now. . . .” 
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The moment May’s door was closed, Sandy ran across the 
street and caught Ramon’s arm. 

“T’m glad—glad to see you.” 

* * * * * * * 

He looked down at her in astonishment. “Why didn’t you 
come last night then? I waited till 1 o’clock.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Didn’t you get my letter ?” 

“Yes—but you didn’t say you were coming.” 

“Well, I wasn’t until after I got that one from you—that 
one just after you got the ring. . . . Lord, Sandy, you’re 
not going to send me away like that? I had to see you after 
I got that letter.” 

She now looked at him. His face appeared sunken—it was 
colorless and wet. 

But he smiled at her. “So I came. Didn’t I say I was com- 
ing? Didn’t I tell you to meet me? I don’t know what I 
wrote. I was beside myself.” 

She said puzzled: “No, you didn’t say you were coming.” 
And she thought with a heavy, sickening pang: “He doesn’t 
know what he’s saying—what letter—what letter does he 
mean ?” 

They walked in a lonely block. Trees grew at the curb. 
And all the houses were set far back with shrubs at the 
garden. Ramon took her hands, turned her so that he could 
look in her face: “I had to see you, Sandy. Forgive me for 
this. I have the car. Will you ride with me?” 

“Yes—but don’t look so, Ramon. You frighten me.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I’m not going to trouble you.” 

He kept smiling as he drove. He said, looking at her: “It’s 
good to see you.” 

She wanted to cry. 

Suddenly he stopped the car. He took both her hands and 
stared at them. “What are you going to do with me, Sandy?” 

“What do you mean?” 
~ “Just that. What are you going to do with me?” 
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CHAPTER Ly. 


THE rain blew slanting across the tree and the tree bowed. 
Then the wind swept about, sent the rain flying like a wraith 
down the road. Trees and the rain and wind made mournful, 
wailing sounds. 

Sandy shuddered. “Terrible—a storm like this is terrible.” 
She thought: “It was like this—that night.” The night she 
ran down the path calling him back to her because the loneli- 
ness was hateful with that branch tapping on the pane and 
the pebbles hurled against the door. 

She drew herself down. 

“It’s not the storm makes you unhappy, Sandy. In an- 
other mood you’d love it.” He leaned over and tried to see her 
face. “Not the storm, Sandy, but I. Isn’t this true?” 

She turned from him, gazing at the gray, misty downpour. 
“You blame me, Ramon, as though I started out to wreck your 
lite.” 

“No. But without you it is wrecked.” 

“You'd be better free of me. Far better.” 

“Why do you say this? I’m satisfied to be bound.” He 
sat forward, both hands clenched on the steering wheel. He 
now said in a hoarse undertone: “Then you did mean it, 
Sandy? You'll be willing to send me away knowing that we 
might never see each other again?” 

* * * * * * * 

She breathed laboriously—half-stifled. A presence alert and 
hard sat within her mind and this presence urged: ‘Yes—lI’d 
be willing to have you go. Relieved to have you go! What 
solution is there if you stay? I’m tired of it—tired of the 
whole burdensome affair. Say it! Say this!” 

But her lips refused to form a single syllable. 

“Would you be willing to send me away, Sandy, if we were 
not to meet again—EVER?” 
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“Tm only thinking of the present, Ramon. Of things as 
they are now. And I want it ended for now because there’s 
nothing else 1 can do. When I see where it’s leading, I blame 
myself. I regret I ever met you.” 

He made a sharp, inarticulate sound, pressed his fist against 
his mouth, : 

She cowered, too miserable to cry; too mute even to put out 
her hand. 

He sat so quiet with his eyes closed, his fist against his 
mouth. After a long while he looked at her and smiled. 
“That’s your answer, Sandy? I see. Yes, I see it now.” 

* 2 * * * *k * 

The rain danced on the radiator. It came in swift, heavy 
sheets. 

“Quite a night, isn’t it? I shouldn’t have made you come 
with me.” 

“You didn’t make me come. I was glad to come.” 

“TIl take you home now.” 

“Why do you talk in this solemn way, Ramon?” 

He shook his head. Then he tried to start the car. He tried 
again and again. 

Sandy watched his tense, hueless face. Its rigid smile smote 
like a wound on her distracted nerves. 

“Something wrong with the ignition. It won’t start.” He 
kept trying. “See if I can crank her.” 

“Oh, don’t get out! You'll get drenched.” 

He shrugged. “We can’t stay here all night.” 

She laughed hysterically: “Once I stayed out all night 
because of an automobile. Raining then, too. No wonder I 
hate rain; oh, I loathe it! Id like to get out and crawl under 
that hill, I’d like to run against this wind—put my head 
down and run against it; keep running and running past the 

ier—” 

“Shall we do that together, Sandy?” 

She flung her head back, suddenly cold and hard with re- 


sentment. 


om 
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She shut her eyes against that terrible, imploring smile. 
Then he was standing in the deluge. He stooped at the radi- 
ator. The rain dashed in his face, came buffeting against him. 
He cranked and cranked. 

He came back to her, took off his hat, letting the water pour 
from the rim. “I can’t get started. Must be water in the dis- 
tributor.” 

“We're only a mile or so from home. We can walk. You 
can send for the car.” 

“Tf you’re not afraid to wait here—” 

“T don’t want to wait here. I’d much rather walk—I feel 
like it.” 

“You'll get soaked.” 

“I’m tough; nothing hurts me.” 

* * * * * * * 

They started out. The gray, wind-swept night hooted like a 
thing in terror. The rain came swishing down the road, danc- 
ing at their heels. They went along with their heads ducked 
like distraught shadows. Mystery enveloped them. 

“How queer even the rain seems. Who is he—who is this 
man?” Sandy thought, breathing in short, excited gasps. “I 
don’t know him—” And he was so different with this blanched, 
set look from the careless, laughing fellow who had flushed her 
heart with expectance so long ago—so very long ago 
not much more than a year—a year and a half . . . but 
it seemed a lifetime. 

She lagged. 

“Oh, was I walking too quickly? Here—please take my 
arm. You won’t mind that?” 

“Mind it! Oh, what is the matter with you, Ramon? You 
act like a madman. Mind it .. . you must be crazy to 
let me go stumbling along. Help me! Damn it!” 

He swept his arm about her. She could have easily fainted 
—just close her eyes and let go. She thought. “We'll soon 
be home if we keep up this pace. He’s not going to talk. He 
won't say any more. [ y be left in this suspense.’ 
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And she burst out, tremulous, seeming brazen yet ready to 
cry: “Why did you come? What good did you do by coming ? 
Acting like a Sphinx. Throwing up the sponge because the 
world’s not made to order for you. Going into tantrums be- 
cause you want the moon and can’t have it! Don’t you think I 
want lots of things I can’t get? And I’ll never get! I’m ten 
whole years younger than you! You came to torment me—to 
crucify me with fears about you. You call that love? I call 
it selfishness—I call it cowardice!” 

He wheeled her about, holding her there in the darkness and 
downpour. He crossed his arms about her shoulder, brought 
his wet face near to hers. “That’s not true, Sandy. It’s not 
true, Sandy, Darling. I don’t want to hurt you. I don’t want 
to make you unhappy. I came tonight because I was driven 
with longing—just the longing to see you—to hear, perhaps, 
a single word—just a word that you cared—cared a little.” 

She kept her face down. The rain showered on her neck. 
It raced in chilly trickles down her back. Her feet sopped 
up and down in her soaking shoes. And she was now crying. 

“Look at me, Sandy. Tell me if I can help it that I love 
you. I’m willing to go away—to leave you alone. Only let 
me hope—let me keep hoping. Can’t you do that?” 

“Tt won't do any good. Ramon—if you would only see. 
this—”’ 

“T don’t want to see it. Oh, I mustn’t hold you here in the 
rain. I must take you home. And this is the last time we may ~ 
meet for a long time, Sandy . . . a long time.” 

2 * * * * * * 

They reached the gate leading to the back garden. He fol- 
lowed her in. “Wait, Sandy,” he took her hands. They were 
icy. He kissed them. “A year ago, I followed you here. Do 
you remember? Sandy, you’re not sorry for all that followed? 

“Don’t make me sorry for it, Ramon.” 

“Will it make you sorry because I keep on loving?” _ 

The rain dripped from his hair to her face. He wiped it off 
and laughed. “Put your arms around me, Sandy. I’m going 
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away. I’m not going to trouble you. Just put them around me. 
You don’t mind if I hope—let me keep that—” 

He leaned down, his eyes dark and beseeching. She reached 
her hands to his neck. She kissed him, her heart tightening. 
“Oh be glad, Ramon—can’t you laugh any more?” 

“T can now.” His wet arms folded her to him. His wet, 
cold cheek touched on hers. 

The rain swirled about them. 

That was the way they parted. 


CHAPTER LV 


THEN it was spring again—three months since Ramon went 
away. She heard from him. Every few weeks he sent some 
rare, exquisite treasure—today, for instance, a Spanish shawl 
embroidered in lavender and tarnished gold on a background 
of jade. The green was so wondrous against her hair. 

These gifts coming from another world—from far off China 
made her terribly lonely. She was so isolated from joy and 
excitement now. Just she and Alice taking turns with the 
housework and nursing. She spent alternately days and nights 
in the sick room. She moved about, repressed and quiet—like 
a nun. 

And she was alone that night with Isabel—the night Isabel 
died. And she had just dozed a little. 

She sprang to her feet. She had only time to grab her 
mother’s hand—to bend over her with a shocked: “Oh mother 
—mother wait—” : 

Often afterwards Sandy’s breath chilled with the remem- 
ae terror of death coming so stilly, so grayly over Isabel’s 

ace. 
X* * * * * * * 


They wanted her to walk down the aisle with Ben Murillo. 
Keep up appearances. 
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Murillo brought the clothes he had locked from her, even 
her stunning black hat with the white bird of paradise. People 
would point her out as Murillo’s wife. 

Angus said: “Your husband brings these to wear at the 
funeral. What shall I tell him?’ 

“They’re quite all right.” 

Angus fiddled with his watch fob, his large eyes moving un- 
easily. ‘“You’re to walk down the aisle with him. Of course 
you realize this.” 

“No—I’m going with Alice.” 

“Alice is going with me. Do you intend to make a scene at 
a time like this? You know it was your mother’s dearest 
wish to have you return to your husband—her dying hope 
that you would see the light. You can give this last tribute to 
her memory.” 

For an instant, Sandy’s fingers toyed with the plumy para- 
dise. She repeated softly: “I cannot do it—I will not walk 
with him.” 

Her father thrust his hands furiously in his pockets and 
glared at Sandy. Then he walked stiffly from the room. 

* * * * * * 


Downstairs in the old salon parlors candles burned above 
the coffin shedding a gentle light on Isabel’s still face and fluffy 
hair. That vague fleeting smile on her mouth as though she 
rested happily here liking the graceful violet robe; liking the 
dignity and peace. 

If Isabel could speak would she ask that Sandy walk down 
the aisle with Ben Murillo? 

Sandy touched the lace at her mother’s throat; touched the 
folded hands. Ah yes—Angus was right. Her mother would 
ask it! 

Sandy trembled. How complete was her mother’s belief 
in her own infallibility. And how grimly she had enforced it. 
This sweet, shallow, retiring personality had yet gone through 
life with the force of a juggernaut, riding stolidly over Alice, 
over Madeline, over Sandy. 
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And now she was gone—but asking that, even dead, their 
lives conform to her wish. Close to her were these children 
woven of her flesh. To themselves they might seem unique 
individuals—utterly new and independent beings, chafing at the 
meshes her love sought so continually to twine about them. 

But to her they could never be so separated. She was the 
mother in whose thought they had existed before they knew 
the breath of their own distinctive lives; and in whose thought 
they would always remain an intrinsic, organic part of her be- 
ing. She felt intimately, like the beating of her own pulse, this 
bond. 

It was severed now. She lay quiet and smiling. She would 
smile on—ultimately removed from all their petty strife. 

Sandy snuffed a waning candle, closing her eyes. “I couldn't 
do it, even if she sat up now and begged it.” 


* * * * * * * 
She walked with her uncle, Bob McNeil. . 
x * * * * * X* 


The whole house had an empty, desolate air. With Isabel 
gone, there seemed no reason for keeping the big, roomy old 
place—no reason for serving three meals a day, for washing 
towels and mending socks. 

Alice became melancholy. She went about with red lids and 
in a pair of old house slippers much too large. She looked no 
more destitute than she felt. She would be expected to stay 
on here taking her mother’s place; living out the remainder of 
her mother’s life; caring for her mother’s husband as though 
she, Alice, at 32, had no flaming thought—no wild wish of her 
own— 

* * * * * eee 3 <a 

One afternoon—a blustery, April day Sandy came quietly 
up the stairs. She heard her oldest sister, Madeline, talking 
—talking about her. She stopped and listened. 

Her three sisters were in the big front room—the mother’s 
room. They were sorting out Isabel’s clothes and her few 
trinkets. . 
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They sat at a table before the old marble mantel. In the 
quaint fireplace framed with iron molding the logs crackled. 

Madeline said: “Well, what does she think she’s going to 
do, I wonder? Surely she can’t expect to stay on here mooch- 
ing on poor papa. With all the bills he has to pay now.” 

Alice, curling her lip: “I’m sure she’s welcome as far as I’m 
concerned. Murillo seems to be about the only man she 
couldn’t work. You wouldn’t find dad forking over $100 and 
telling me to get myself some clothes, would you?” 

“You don’t mean to say she paid $100 for that coat?” 

“Eighty for the coat and $20 for the dress. The poor kid 
hasn’t got a rag.” 

“Eighty dollars for that coat and not a scrap of fur on it! 
She must be insane.” 

Sandy sped in like a flash: “Suppose I am insane, Maddy? 
What’s it to you? If my father wishes me to have a coat 
what’s it to you? After six months working on a twelve hour 
a day shift here I guess I’ve earned $100 worth of clothes. 
Don’t forget I gave up my job where I earned my own keep 
and came down here because my father asked it. And don’t 
forget that I’ve worked night and day here and saved the price 
of a trained nurse!” 

Madeline’s eyes widened with horror. Tears rushed to 
them. She began to sob: “You want to be paid for taking 
care of your mother? Oh, poor mamma! Oh, if she could 
hear you say that!” 

Sandy stood before them, blanched and shaking. “I don’t 
want to be paid for it. No one could pay me for it. I’m not 
going to be called a moocher! You, bringing your kids in here 
by the dozens for breakfast, lunch and dinner—making a regu- 
lar slave of Alice—calling me a moocher!” 

Essie put a set of old tortoise shell jewelry in a brown 
leather box. She said, frightened: “How would mamma 
feel if she thought we were quarreling already? Quarreling 
over who took care of her and if they got paid for it!” 

* * * * * * * 
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They were all crying now. 

But a few days later Sandy went through the living room 
where her father sat smoking. She wore the new coat. He 
said to her: “Why didn’t. you get a coat with fur on it, 
Sandy ?” 

“Oh, I’d rather have a good line and good material than a 
lot of shoddy fur.” 

“Humph—isn’t $80 a big price for a coat like that?” 

She knew that Madeline had talked with her father. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered blithely, turning that he 
might not see her face. 

A thought that she had cherished since her quarrel with 
Madeline, she now spoke. “Isabel had her life insured, didn’t 
she, Angus? I’m to get $300 as my share.” 

“Yes—when it’s settled.” 

“Could you advance it to me? I want to go back to work.” 

To her astonishment: “Yes—but you don’t need to hurry.” 

She could scarcely breathe. Childish tears went flying to 
her eyes. No place for her here! They would be glad to have 
her gone. 

She said laughing: “But I want to—I’m in a great hurry. 
Spring is the time to get the best jobs.” 


CHAPTER LVI 


SHE went to Judith. Judith was overjoyed. She loved 
Sandy. How flattering that so gay and enchanting a person 
was coming here to live, wanting to share Judith’s room. 

So Judith cleared out half the dresser drawers and half the 
hooks in the closet. And for a week she and Douglas spent 
their evenings tinting the faded walls, hanging drapes, polish- 
ing furniture. 

Douglas said: “You must care a heck for this cousin Sandy 
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that you get your pretty hands in a mess like this. You’ve 
sweet hands, Judy ole dear.” 

“And see, Doug—a nice ear!” She thought: “Would that 
I were Venus for you!” She loved him with all her heart. 

Four years this boy who lived next door was the secret wor- 
ship of Judith’s life . . . her first love. Every one knows 
how holy this can be, how poignant and how sweet. 

There was a little window in Judith’s closet. It looked into 
their kitchen. She used to sneak here and watch Douglas and 
his mother doing the dishes at night. If one of Judith’s 
sisters came into the room, she hid behind a coat. Often tears 
were in her eyes because of the beauty she saw in his. 

Douglas was a bonny lad—24—with a sun-burned face, fine, 
hazel eyes and a square, manly chin. He had plenty of brown 
hair slicked back in the approved fashion of snappy young 
gentlemen. He was 5 feet 9 inches; proud of his big shoulders 
and tapering waist. 

To Judith these five feet nine inches measured all of ro- 
mance and beauty the world contained. He was Galahad: all 
things fine and true dwelt behind those gray, laughing eyes. 

There was much sweetness and memorable, lovely hours be- 
tween them. So many times they walked round the gloom- 
bound circle of trees in Alamo Square, looking down over the 
lighted canyons of the city streets and far out to the bay. 

He told her all his gay intrigues, his great hopes and dreams. 
He was a man now. The newspaper syndicating his feature 
was sending him on a trip to New York. His salary would 
henceforth be $100 a week. He came bursting over with this 
news to Judith wanting her to share each thought and joy. 

At such times Judith found it hard to speak; hard to meet 
his eyes because of the great longing in hers. And on these 
walks, if a star flew out across the sky or a bird sang or if he 
looked down suddenly with a teasing: “Well, Jude darling, 
_ why so quiet to-night?”—she trembled. She was always wait- 
ing and wondering. ‘ 
Once he kissed her—last New Year’s eve it was. Did 
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Douglas love her? The way she loved him? Would he ever 
find it out? 

Perhaps. Judith could pray for this; could find her lips 
murmuring to an unknown-happy God: “Make him care for 
me!” 

* x * * * x + 

Into this ardent, naive young life Sandy now came. She 
came gayly, jauntily just as she used to appear suddenly on 
those Saturday afternoons and she and Judith would go ad- 
venturing—to lunch, to tea—shopping or to a show. | 

She affected Judith just as she did four years ap0—e. 
sunlight and laughter entering a room. 

But underneath Sandy’s blithe, joyous abandon was now a 
strata of bitterness and desperation. She was cut away from 
the deep and holy beauties of life—held permanently from 
these. She had a right to seize—to take what random pleasure 
she found. Who cared? Who would be hurt? No one but 
herself, 

It was eight months since that December night when she ana 
Ramon parted. In the last five no word had come. In the 
end of March he wrote a warm, happy letter, full of hope. It 
had one arresting paragraph. Sandy had not heard from him 
since. 

This was the paragraph that caught Sandy’s thought: 

“Sandy, last night at dinner I met a girl. I saw her from 
across the room. My heart stopped. It was YOU! Your 
hair, those luring eyes of yours, even your walk. I can’t tell 
you how the thing affected me. My ears were thundering 
when I met her . . . panic held until she spoke. 

“The voice, dearest, isn’t yours. And yet how like she is 
to you. And how the sight of her fills me a thousandfold with 
longing. Do you ever meet anyone who brings me so to your 
heart? I am always searching for an echo or a shadow that 
holds some vague image of you. 

“Do you ever wish for me? No, or you would call me back, 
When will you? I wait for this. Sometimes I almost forfeit 
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hope. Then the mail comes and every happy phrase is a 
promise. 

“Did you like the shawl? My one joy is searching out things 
to please you. 

“I forgot to tell you the girl’s name. It’s interesting—Maria 
del Rosario. She, too, comes from California and of an old 
Spanish family. An odd coincidence, isn’t it?” 

* * * * * 2 * 

Sandy read in this letter the dawning of a new emotion. She 
welcomed it with a sigh of relief, fearing only that Ramon 
might not perceive that he cared for this Maria. Because of 
Sandy, he might fail to realize that a new love had come to him. 

She wrote him as cleverly as she could urging that he 
open his heart to this new love since the hope of renewing 
theirs was over . . . since she could bring him nothing but 
frustration or tragedy. 

A month passed—then two. Now it was five—late August. 
She thought: ‘“They’ve married.” And she was glad for 
Ramon—glad his gallant, generous spirit had found peace. 
Glad to have closed that door for good. Never again would 
she involve herself in such a Werther affair. Ah no—take 
only gayly, lightly—love that comes with a laugh and leaves 
without a tear. 

Her flirtations were a marvel to Judith. They would lie in 
bed talking of love, of men, of happiness. Judith would ask 
wistfully: “What is it that gives one woman so much appeal 
and another so little? What is it that lures them, Sandy?” 

“Tt’s a thing like your breath, Jude. No one can put a finger 
on it.” 

And Judith sadly: “Yes. You're born with it or without it 
like a dimple. It can’t be analyzed or acquired.” 

* * * * * * * 

Sandy was with Judith three months—earning $90 in a law 
_ office—extravagant and gay again when Douglas returned from 
New York. Singular the way they met. 

Judith and Douglas had spent a long chummy evening to- 
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gether. They stood at the foot of the steps. Douglas said? 
“I forgot to tell you. Hal Hume is back—a full-fledged doc- 
tor now. He’s a prince, Jude. I’ve fixed up a party fot 
Thursday night. And I think, Jude, you'll fall in love with 
Hal. He’s the kind of a fellow you could care about.” 

“You know the kind of a fellow I could love, Doug?” 

“T ought to.” 

Judith gave a soft, tender laugh and looked at her pretty 
hands. “Yes, you ought to!” 

And then they chanced to see the two figures standing at the 
door, Sandy’s brilliant shawl—her head raised, the curved, 
beautiful lips a little parted. And a boy about twenty-three, 
his hat off—stooping and kissing her. 

Judith blushed, hoping Douglas hadn’t noticed. 

He chuckled softly: “Gee, that was pretty! Is that Cousin 
Sandy ?” 

x * * X* * * * 

Sandy stood a moment her hand on the knob, her profile in 
the moonlight etched against the door panel with pale, haunt- 
ing charm. 

As her companion went down the steps, she saw Judith’s em- 
barrassment and smiled. “Home so soon, Jude. Is that the 
boy next door?” She put out her hand with arrogant yet win- 
ning grace and laughed into the eyes of Douglas Keith. 

Douglas grinned: “Yes, Cousin Sandy. ’Tis I. We got 
home a bit too soon, it seems.” 

“Why no—but almost too soon. Tl not pay you back this 
time. The darkness is yours.” 

As she turned to go, he called: ‘‘Wait, cousin! We’ve made 
a date with you. We're taking you out next Thursday night.” 

“Fix it up with Jude.” 

Judith now stood with her big violet hat shading her face. 
He whispered, sparkling: “Some girl, isn’t she? We'll have 
a great time Thursday night.” 

Judith felt a sudden, deadly quiet falling on her heart. 

* * * * * * * 
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On Thursday night they went to Tait’s. Douglas danced 
with Sandy. Judith watched them. She heard him say twit- 
tingly: “Is it only on Tuesday nights you do that little thing, 
Cousin Sandy?” 

He meant, of course, that kissing at the door. 

She laughed: “Oh sometimes on Thursday, Douglas Keith.” 
Then those two danced down a long passageway—that was a 
little dark. 

Judith thought: “He’s infatuated with her! He’s wild 


- about her ALREADY!” She couldn’t take her eyes from 


their graceful forms now seeming molded together in rhythm 
and gladness. 

Once Sandy caught Judith’s glance and bit her lips as though 
she would say: “Is it my fault?” 

No—not her fault that Douglas let his eyes dwell teasingly 
on Sandy’s luring mouth. She couldn’t help it. 

In that white, filmy dress Sandy haunted Judith’s beauty- 
loving soul. That red hair—those shadowed eyes against that 
pallid skin. No wonder his young pulse leaped. 

* * * * * * * 

That night they lay in bed talking in the dark. 

“The doctor is quiet but deep,” said Sandy. “I found him 
awfully interesting.” 

‘What did you think of Douglas?” 

“A nice boy. Didn’t you say the girls go crazy about him? 
I wonder why?” 

“Oh, do you? I think he’s awfully magnetic.” Judith 
thought: “She’s hedging. She thinks he’s wonderful.” 

And Sandy thought: “Poor Jude, she’s so mad about him 
she couldn’t see the Prince of Wales.” She turned over rest- 
lessly saying: “I’m not sleepy, are you?” To herself: “If I. 
were Judith— Oh Lord, if I had Judith’s chance!” 

Suddenly Ben Murillo confronted her—the sneer on his 


mouth when he said: “Held permanently! Make sure of 


that!” 
She shivered. Then she recalled Ramon .. . and 
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cowered under the blankets. Suppose Douglas Keith knew 
about that affair? She fancied the horror in his young, honest 
eyes and pulled the sheet up to her chin. 

“Sleepy, Jude?” 

“Awfully.” 

“Funny—so am I—all of a sudden.” 

But both lay stiff and wide-eyed. Each knew that the othe 
was awake and what the other was thinking. 

“Douglas is crazy about you, Judith. He thinks you're the 
only girl in the world.” 

Tears that were like warm blood crept down Judith’s temple 
to the pillow. “And I’m crazy about him too in that kind of 
a way.” 

Sandy shut her lips and pressed her knuckles against them. 

* * * * * * * 

The four of them went dancing again on Tuesday and then 
the next Thursday. They did this each week. 

The meetings became a torment to Judith. She guessed that 
Sandy and Douglas were seeing each other often now. 

One evening she came home late from work. The two of 
them had just driven to the door in his new coupé. They sat 
there a moment laughing. Then Douglas helped Sandy out. 
He leaned down and whispered some gay sweetness in Sandy’s 
ear. Judith knew how he could do it. She thought stonily: 
“He’s forgotten I exist.” 

And now reaching the house she found herself unable to 
bluff. She went into their room and flung her hat on the bed. 

“Oh, hello,” she said, in a forced, unnatural tone. 

Sandy’s eyes were dark and glowing, that delicate flush over- 
spreading her cheeks. “You saw us, didn’t you, Jude?” 

“Yes, I saw you.” 

“And you’re angry with me?” 

“Why should I be angry with you?” 

“But you are. He just happened to be passing along Mont- 
gomery street and saw me. I could hardly refuse to ride home. 
with him.” 
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Judith smiled: “Why are you explaining to me, Sandy? 
And why should you refuse to ride with Douglas?” 

Sandy steadied her lips, realizing the mighty effort this quiet 
was costing Judith. 

“But you blame me just the same, Jude! I didn’t want this 
to happen. I can’t help it that he thinks you like Hal.” 

“T know it, Sandy. You can’t help being YOU.” Judith 
laughed. “The very way you lower your eyes is a taunt. You 
can no more help that than your breath. Didn’t I tell you so? 
And why should I care that Douglas delights in you? He’s al- 
ways liked pretty girls. He always will.” 

“But you think I’ve interfered with your friendship.” 

* * * * * * 2 

Judith put her coat on a hanger, brushed the fur collar. 
She shook her head. “If you can interfere with our friendship 
after all these years, Sandy, then it wasn’t worth an awful 
lot. When he needs me, he'll call again. He always does.” 

But there was now a strain between Judith and Sandy. 
Sandy no longer put her arm about Judith’s waist to fall asleep 
with her soft cheek snuggled on Judith’s shoulder. And they 
no longer talked far into the night. 

Now, when Judith watched Sandy’s dream-laden eyes it was 
no longer with a thrill of tribute—but with a stab of pain to 
think: “How can he help but care for her? What will it do 
to him?” 

* * * * * * * 

One night Judith went to the library. Her sisters and her 
mother were at a movie. Sandy pleaded that she had letters to 
write. 

At 9 o’clock Judith walked slowly up Fulton street. Before 

her, out there above the trees of Alamo Park was the moon. 
Often they had walked toward it. Tonight it was the new 
moon—‘the young moon with the old moon in her lap,” a deli- 
cate silver cradle, swinging the pale old mother to sleep. She 
- remembered the night in May just before Sandy came. And 
they stood in the gloom-bound circle of trees, the bird notes 
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trilled and a star flew goldenly across the sky. She thought 
he had almost told her then—almost said: 

“Ah, Judith—how I love you!” 

He would never say this now—perhaps. 

Judith reached the house, found that she had left her keys 
on the dresser. 

She went around the back way, hoping the screen door would 
be unlatched. 

At the bottom of the stairs she halted, almost fainting. 

Against the hydrangeas she saw him standing—Douglas. — 
And Sandy twined in his arms. They gave a soft, joyous 
laugh, His head lowered, seeking her lips. 


CHAPTER LVII 


Tuey looked into each other’s young, glowing eyes. Swiftly 
Sandy’s closed, overwhelmed with a sudden, stabbing ecstasy 
He loved her. The sweetness of all his clean, bonny life was 
hers. 

Lightly she stole to that room of Judith’s. She closed the 
door, leaning against it, her face hidden. She laughed in a 
soft, piercing way. He loved her! 

She stood in this flame-lit hour, all the past of her life 
obliterated, telling herself with that half-sobbing laugh: “He 
loves me.” 

* 2 * * * * * 

Judith stumbled against the coal bin, straightened herself 
with a little gasp: “Oh—the coal bin—’ She smiled to the 
throbbing shadows of the dark, musty basement, whispering in 
a vague, gentle way: “I know now. Now, I know.” She 
saw the quick, glad sweep of his arms enfolding Sandy. 

She sat on the edge of the bin and wiped the moisture from 
her forehead. . 


After a long, long space came that persistent, pathetic thing 
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that is hope in a valiant soul. Hope came to Judith, whis- 
pering: “Because you never saw him kiss a girl before, you 
imagine this is different. Because Sandy lives with you and 
it all goes on before your eyes, you fancy it complete—the love 
of a life. Why should it be? How could he be so blind?” 

“It’s not different. It’s just like all those other episodes of 
his. . . .” She now got up quietly, surprised to find her 
knees weak, her hands clammy and shaking. She might say 
again and again: “It’s not different—just a flirtation.” A 
cruel intuition told her that he whom she loved these four years 
with all the passionate idealism of her girlhood; he in whose 
eyes dwelt all of beauty and all of romance, was now passing 
from her. 

One unforgettable day in November, the last filament of 
Judith’s hope vanished. It was the day of the Big Game. 
For three years Douglas had taken her. In the weeks pre- 
ceding this seraphic event, they talked football incessantly, had 
on their finger tips the qualifications of the players and the 
points that gave California the edge to win. They were almost 
hysterical as though the burden of victory or defeat rested on 
their individual shoulders. 

This year the four of them were going together. 

Sandy was beside herself with elation. She came home with 
bolts of blue and gold ribbon and four tiny grizzly bears that 
she decorated jubilantly. She said: “Lord, Jude, I can hardly 
wait. I wish it was Saturday. You know I’ve never been to 
one of these games. I’ve only read about it.” 

“Never been to a big game? Oh, Sandy, darling—you’re in 
for the thrill of your life.” 

The sudden return of Judith to her old, warm tenderness 
brought a mist of tears to Sandy’s eyes. She asked, trem- 
bling, ““You’re glad to have me along, Jude? You really want 
me?” 

“Do I? I wouldn’t have you miss it for forty thousand 


dollars. And it’s lots more fun with four than two.” 


Judith meant this. In her opinion it was tragedy to miss this 
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supreme, ecstatic hour of mingled anguish and delight. And 
now, finding that Sandy had never seen the magnificent spec- 
tacle, she began fervently to explain points of the game. She 
said with frank eagerness, “Get Douglas to chart it for you; 
he adores making diagrams.” 

* * * * * * * 

The game heralded the opening of the Memorial Stadium 
in Berkeley. They arrived early, saw the tiers and tiers of 
bleachers spring into radiant bloom; saw those glowing splashes 
of the blue and gold, and on the opposite, the waving crimson 
tide. 

The two girls sat next each other, the boys at either end. 
“What's that? Lord—look,” Sandy kept whispering when the 
band marched on the field and the rooters gave a wild “Oski.” 

“Gee,” Douglas grinned, sitting down hoarse from his yell- 
ing. “Isn’t this rich, Jude? She’s never seen it before.” He 
looked at Sandy with a teasing tenderness, saying to Judith, 
“She’s a bear herself, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Judith, laughing; “she is.’ And to herself, 
“That look is love—it’s love.” 

It was love, too, that made him pause even in his frenzy of 
shouting to grab Sandy’s hand—to push a pair of field glasses 
at her with a sharp, “Understand—oh, get it—look at that! 
Don’t miss this.” 

More than love—infatuation complete and _ self-forgetful, 
Judith read in their two faces a little later. 

Spent, yet hilarious, they were pushed and jostled with the 
crowd. In the wide corridors at the first landing the crowd 
thinned. And they—Sandy and Douglas—were just ahead of 
her, pausing in one of those beautiful white arches that look 
out on a scene of such poetic color; that frame a view of 
transcendent loveliness with the sunset glow on the distant 
waters and the wistful eucalypti etched on a magenta sky. 

They stood here a moment lost in the dream of each other’s 
presence—looking at a ship—a gossamer ship filing across the 
waters. Sandy raised her eyes to his—eyes melting with emo- 
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tion. His head was lowered, the lips parted and his cheeks 
pale. They walked on, absently as though unaware of the 
throngs. 

Judith turned her head with a quick, hysterical: ‘Wasn't it 
wonderful? Oh, how joyous!” 

She thought: “Why did I see it! Why did I see it—” She 
was forced to wipe her eyes. 

Hume took her arm more firmly: “Does it affect you that 
much, Judith—” 

“Yes—I love football—” And she heard nothing of all he 
was saying. She kept asking: “What did you say? Oh, par- 
don me, I’m so excited.” 

She thought: “If I could only get away—if I didn’t have to 
go on with them to-night—Can I get out of it—can I say I’m 
ill?” 

She clenched her teeth grimly. The heavy thumping of her 
heart weakened her. 

But she, too, looked out to the water. She prayed as though 
some understanding spirit who had loved and who had watched 


‘his love'turn from him were walking at her side and listening 


to her prayer, “Give me strength—don’t let anyone see— 
help me—” 

She could have wept finding herself so weak, finding her 
heart shaking. She raised her head very high and smiled 
beautifully into Hal Hume’s face. 

* * * * * * * 

But at dinner she watched them. They danced. They came 
back to the table with stained cheeks and glowing, absent eyes. 

Hume and Judith were once alone. “They dance fine to- 
gether, don’t they?” he said. 

Ue Vigcue 

He hesitated, raised his eyebrows: “Why doesn’t Sandy 
get.a divorce?” 

“She can’t. Her husband won’t give it to her. She has 


; plenty of cause, I think. He treated her abominably—”. 


“How could a man treat her so?” 
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“He did. . . . but he won’t let her go fre . .. 
It’s terrible on her. She’s only 22.” 

He nodded; his eyes meeting Judith’s squarely: “More ter- 
rible on Douglas, Judith.” 

“Oh, what do you mean? Do you think he cares really for 
Sandy? He’s always had cases. . . . 

“Not like this, Judith, . . .” 

She pressed her long, slender fingers together and mur- 
mured: “What can anyone do?” 

‘Perhaps she doesn’t realize. You ought to tell her, Judith. 

. . Send her away. Ask her to go away.” 

Judith stared at him with wide, shocked eyes, “You think I 
should do this?” 

“Yes—I think you should do it.” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


Her came down the steps, his heart singing. Her white, 
angelic face had turned to his; her sweet, soft hands touched 
his cheeks and the most beautiful lips in all the world mur- 
mured, “I love you, Douglas. Dear God, I do!” 

So he swung along, jubilant. Seeing Judith and Hume now 
coming from the car he approached chuckling, “Gee, what a 
day. Oh, boy, wasn’t it a pip?” 

He stood with his hat off, face all sparkle and joyous youth. 
The wind lifted his smooth, brown hair. With a swift hand 
he slicked it back, stooped to Judith, “Have a good time, 
Judy darling? Idid! Pretty gay, aren’t we?” 

Judith, hearing the song in his voice, could almost see 
Sandy’s kisses on his glowing, ardent mouth. 

She said with pathetic gayety, “The best time in the world,” 
and softly, “You look so glad, Doug.” 

Eyes twinkling, “Ain’t life seraphic, girl?” 

* * * * * 2 * 
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_ She went in stealthily, switched on the hall light, let herself 
sink on the lowest step of the long flight of stairs. She whis- 
pered, breathless, “I can’t go up—I can’t face her. It’s done 
now—it’s too late now.” 

She felt faint because her blood moved in slow, sickening 
circles from her heart to her throat—back and forth—in a 
stifling way. 

They loved each other. After today no one could doubt 
it. How they had danced, lost in the sweetness of each other’s 
arms. 

He loved Sandy. And Sandy loved him. 

Judith drew long, stormy breaths, struggling as though she 
were drowning. “I have no right to care! What right have I 
to care?” 

She stood up, found herself unable to proceed. She wanted 
to bury her face against the wall and cry—cry with long, shak- 
ing sobs that would tear the heart out of her, tear it in two. 

But they loved each other, and this gave them the right to 
stand apart from all the world—the right to fling everything 
to the winds. Judith believed this. For a great love she would 
do it. 

She now saw herself brushed aside. 

She went up heavily, praying that Sandy would be in bed 
—that she would be asleep. She had an idea that her eyes 
looked haggard—that at any moment she would be forced to 
clap her hands over her face; that she might cry out, “I can’t 
bear it”; that these words might leap from her strained and 
breaking heart. 

Sandy heard her coming slowly. The color swept and died 
in her cheeks. She murmured, “I can’t help it.” She drew 
her hands together, ready to faint with these mingled emotions 
of pain and joy. 

She glided to the dresser, lit the stately candles that were 
the pride of the room. “You're a bit late arriving,” she said, 
trying to be very casual. “Wasn’t it wondrous—” 

The light fell on her red hair and dewy eyes. She was 
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whiter than Judith had ever seen her—whiter and more beau. 
tiful with the love yet warm on her lips—warm and shining in 
her dewy eyes. S 

“Why didn’t you go to bed?” said Judith, going straight to 
the closet, putting her hat on the shelf. “Did you enjoy it?” 

“More than anything I’ve ever seen—” Sandy picked off 
a long streamer of the wax dripping on the candle. “She 
knows,” she thought unhappily. “She looks like a stone.” 

* * * * x X* =x 

Judith was a long time hanging up that coat and hat. She 
emerged with a kimono wrapped about her, her head lowered 
as she studiously pinned the folds together. “Games wear me 
to a frazzle. I ought to apply for a place on the team, all the 
work Ido. Think I'll take a bath. Don’t wait for me. Blow 
out the candles.” 

“She hates me,” Sandy thought, creeping between the cold, 
smooth sheets. “It’s killing her to have me here. She can’t 
bear to look at me. Lord—what are we to do?” 

She kept very near to the edge on her own side of the bed. 
“T’ve taken him from her. I’ve broken her heart,” she now 
murmured, putting her hands over her face. “Why did I 
come here? Why do these terrible things always happen?” 

She felt the sweep of his arms; his young, happy eyes go- 
ing like plummets to her inmost soul. She felt this and flushed 
with joy. 

She knew now what Judith meant, saying: “It’s love 
when you can hardly bear it if he looks clear into your eyes; 
when all your heart and soul just longs and longs for him to 
kiss you. And you could pour your whole life out for him to 
drink in a single hour of joy—that’s love.” — 

Yes, and she had this now. She had never known it before. 
It was hers—theirs—they had a right to it! She would reach 
out her arms, draw him to her—hold him. She saw herself 
doing this. She whispered: “I won’t give him up—he won’t 
give me up. Why should we? . . . We won’t!” 


‘ 
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Hearing Judith padding across the room, she pretended to 
be asleep. 

Judith, too, lay on her own side of the bed, her hands crossed 
on her breast. 

The presence of Judith, lying still as the dead, filled Sandy 
with a shivering unhappiness. Now miserable, she defended 
herself: “She did everything for me! I didn’t take him from 
her. He never thought of her as he thinks of me: He never 
se have thought of her like that. Oh, would he—would 

ee 

And Judith with her pulses thudding, filling her with sickness 
and heat so that she longed to dash the clothes off, leap from 
the bed—Judith thought: “She’s not asleep. How can she lie 
here after what she’s done? What did she do? If he wanted 
you, could anyone take him from you? Don’t pity yourself! 
What have you for a glorious fellow like him to love? What 
beauty have you?” 

Not a muscle of her body moved; yet she felt clamorous 
with mutiny. Slow, burning tears gathered in her eyes. She 
could love as Sandy never could! She could bring him fire 
and glow of her pure, young heart—the passion of her high, 
young soul—fling it to him—ask nothing in return; she could 
drop on her knees and yield up all her life if he should need 
or wish it. She was his mate—his real mate— 

But he didn’t want her—oh shame! crying for herselfi— 

Sandy felt a faint trembling as Judith’s rigid body relaxed. 
“She’s crying—Lord, she is crying! Oh, how am I to blame? 

Because it is I he wants—I that he loves—he that I 
Anal only!” And she, too, felt the flame and beauty in 
her spirit—glowing there for him. None other could bring it 
—only she. And there was no help for it. 

She turned over. Her foot touched Judith’s. Judith said 
in a queer, gentle way: “Are you awake, Sandy?” 

Ves, 3? 

“Your feet are freezing. Put them on mine. I’m boiling.” 


i . 
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“Oh,” said Sandy, ready to cry, “never mind. I’m often 
cold.” 

“But it’s warm tonight. Why are you shivering, Sandy?” 

A sob ran to Sandy’s lips. “I don’t know what you're think- 
ing, Jude. Oh, you treat me as though I wanted to break your 
heart.” 

Judith smiled into the darkness. “I don’t care if my heart 
gets broken. It doesn’t amount to much, Sandy. It’s because 
you're breaking his—you’re breaking his whole life.” 

“Oh, no; I’d die before I’d do that.” 

“But you are—that’s what you’re doing.” 

Suddenly Sandy sat up. She clapped her two hands over her 
heart. “I wouldn’t do that, Judith, if I had to die to avoid it. 
I won’t do that.” 

She sank back on the pillows. “I know what I can do. I'll 
do it.” 


CHAPTER LIX 


It was the night before Thanksgiving. Years ago in the old 
home, they would be sitting in the kitchen, Isabel preparing 
the turkey; Alice taking the plum pudding from the great pot 
where it had steamed all day; Sandy on a box reaching her 
mother’s wedding china from the topmost shelves; Madeline’s 
children running in and out, banging all the doors. 

How often one of them had dashed perilously near as Sandy 
cautiously stepped from the box. And how often he had im- 
patiently thought: “Lord, I'll be glad to get out of this bed- 
lam!” Picturing herself sitting to a holiday dinner in state, 
waited upon, some gallant lover turned husband but no whit 
less adoring, sitting opposite. 

If some one had said to her that she would yet be so lonely 
she would hunger for the confusion of the old home; if some 
one said that on a Thanksgiving Day she would be practically 
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without a home, without a future, without the right even to 
hope for love, she would have laughed mockingly. 

Suddenly she remembered that it was Thanksgiving Day, 
four years ago, that Ben Murillo spoke for her hand. He had 
presented himself, in his ceremonious way, to Angus, and he 
had stayed to dinner. As though it were but yesterday, Sandy 
recalled her excitement, her insolent audacity. ‘“‘Spiffy,’”’ she 
had thought, to be courted by this dreamy-eyed aristocrat, 
thinking no more of the marriage than she did of the end of the 
world. 

There came a picture of herself at 19, badgered by her 
mother and the two married sisters. How annoyed they were 
when she spoke of waiting for a love that would sweep her to 
a flame-lit heaven in its ecstasy. She should be ashamed to 
have such thoughts! How smug was their relief when at last 
they were able to force her hand because of that pitiful night in 
the hillside cabin. 

5 * * * * * * 

She reviewed this now in a shivering quiet, wondering at her 
own fate. It did no good to tell herself she had been vain, 
weak, blind. Other girls at 19 were equally so. No blight 
came to them. All that had happened seemed the will of a re- 
lentless fate overtaking her as a storm does the bewildered, 
unsuspecting traveler. 

Stories she had read of reincarnation filtered to her mind. 
What sin had she committed in another life that she was pun- 
ished now? 

Perhaps she had misused a great happiness; perhaps she 
had flouted love and must learn through harrowing depriva- 
tion to cherish it; wait for it as Judith did, as for some sacred 
revelation. 

But surely the wretchedness of her life with Murillo amply 
paid for the error of her marriage. She didn’t deserve to atone 


for that with the rest of her years. 
And be compelled to give up the one great, fine thing that 
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had ever come to her; giving up this love so piercing and so 
sweet—her first and only love. 

Yes—the first and only one. She insisted on this, putting 
from her the thought of Ramon. 

“I’m not belittling him,” she now challenged with hot, de- 
fiant eyes, refusing to admit to her consciousness the flood tide 
of regret that could easily have rushed upon her. No—all that 
was generous and kind in him deserved gratitude. She would 
always feel it. In that cruel hour when she had gone stumbling 
up the road to hide in the bushes, he had come like a prince 
and championed her. There was tenderness and beauty in their 
relation. 

Now, though she would so gladly have wiped the whole epi- 
sode away, she would not deny this. She hoped fervently 
that Ramon was happy. He had married, perhaps, that girl 
who was like herself. He had found the love he was so capable 
of treasuring. She wouldn’t shame him or herself with re- 
morse. 

All this she thought grimly. And she now told the white, 
pathetic image of herself trying to smile there in the mirror: 
“T’m not crying over anything. What’s done is did!” 

Ah, but what she felt for Ramon was never love! Call it 
loneliness, call it need, call it the mere flush of joy that comes 
because of great and unearned kindness in another. But it 
was not this surge and singing in the heart; it was not this 
wish to laugh and cry because another’s eyes looked so; not 
this wish to faint because of a happiness too great to bear. 

This that she felt for Douglas was love, tender and com- 
plete. A hint of it she had known in her feeling for Timmy. 
Douglas was but another glorified Timmy with an equal sweet- _ 
ness; a richer charm and, underneath, a dogged strength that 
made him dominant with his attraction: that made her, Sandy, 
the breezy, insolent one, humble and eager to please. 

* * * * * * * 

This was their last night together. Judith said she could 

only break his life in two. Much easier to kill her own heart! 


‘ 
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A Sandy, hysterically gay, now went to meet him. “T’ll wait 
till after dinner. I'll wait till we’ve driven out to some dark, 
secluded spot. Then he can’t look at me—then I can’t see his 
face. Then I'll tell him.” 

But when they had driven down the beach and turning off 
Sloat boulevard, were parked in the trees—the tall, delicate 
trees holding eternal concourse about that lake where the Boy 
Scouts have their encampment—when they were parked here 
they had to watch the moon, part gauzy silver drapes, enter the 
sapphire sky; they had to watch the starry Venus outshine so 
many other lights. 

Then Sandy said: “Tl wait till he kisses me—just once. 
I’m entitled to that.” 

When it came; when he stooped with a soft: “Well, seraphic 
one!’ and ever so sweetly put his lips on hers, she closed her 
eyes. She thought, “a little longer!” 

But suddenly she reached her hands to his face; she looked 
in his fine, hazel eyes now winking and glowing at her. 

He thought her so lovely—so wronged yet so lovely. He 
would make up to her for all that suffering. 

She had borne it so bravely, with a high, laughing heart. 
Even Jude wasn’t any stronger. 

This was his thought of her. 

Sandy knew this. She was the pluckiest thing running away 
in the night alone, getting a job—gallant kid all right— 

But if he learned that she wasn’t brave like that—hadn’t 
gone alone— 

She looked away from those eyes. She said faintly: “This 
is our last night, Douglas. We're not to see each other again.” 
a eloWw S02” 

“Oh,” with a flippant gesture: “Flirtations end—'tis the 
way of all flesh!” 

“You've not been flirting with me, Sandy?” 

“Yes, that’s the kind of a person I am.” 

He took her hands down and held them: “You think I fall 
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for that? Why are your lips so white? Why have you such a 
queer look in your eyes?” 

Then she told him—with quick, faltering breath she swept 
away his fine illusion of her, made him see the weakling that 
she was, And all she had been to Ramon. 


CHAPTER LX 


“You say he struck you? The damn beast struck you?” 

“So I tore the door open and went flying from the house. 
I went with Ramon.” 

She thought—I can’t look at him. Tl never look in his 
glorious eyes again— “So you see what I am, Douglas. I’m 
not for you.” 

“Did you care for him? I mean as you care for me?” 

“T never lay awake in the night thinking how sweet to die 
that he might know how much I cared.” 

“And do you for me?” 

“And I never felt faint with joy because of Ramon’s look. 
But for you, Douglas—” 

She raised her eyes expecting to find his stony and cold. 
They were flushed, dwelling enraptured on her pale, seraph 
face and the mist in her vivid hair. 

Came now to her ears his warm, husky murmur: “Lie 
awake at night thinking how sweet to die of love FOR ME? 
Feel faint with joy? Oh Sandy—no— Look now. Look please 
—kiss me—” 

“Douglas—don’t you understand ?” 

“That you were driven out in the night? That some one 
raised a fist and struck you?” 

He caught her hands and held them against him: “Any- 
thing you did, you had a right to do!” 

She closed her eyes, holding back the song that came shout- 
ing from her heart. . ; 
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“You pity me, Douglas. Tomorrow you'll awaken.” 

“IT want you! I love you! I'll wait for you.” 

zat may never be free. I can only break your life. Anyone 
can see it.” 

“Let them see. Say all that again! You love me? You 
want me? You'll die for, me?” 

The moon’s reflection wavered like a silver ball on the glim- 
mering surface of the lake. She thought: “Ah—TI knew he 
wouldn’t care!” 

Then he put his arms around her. He drew her to him, 
laughing: “Oh Sandy—MINE! I’m sorry for all you’ve suf- 
fered. Did you think it could come between us? It makes you 
so much dearer—” 

Suddenly she thought of Judith. What would Judith say? 

* * * * %* * * 

And for two weeks she refused to go out with him. She 
used to stand at the little window in Judith’s closet, watching 
and yearning. 

One day he met her as they came from work. “It’s no use, 
Sandy, you can’t blot me out like a drop of ink that splashes 
in your way. You see there’s my thought about it and my 
wish.” 

She got in—half laughing, half crying. At any cost they 
would have each other! 

* * * * * 2 * 

Judith saw them. She reached the door just as Sandy was 
turning the key. They went in together. 

Sandy stood at the dresser, her head lowered. Suddenly 
she said: “I can’t help it! We can’t help it!” She covered 
her face and ran into the closet. 

- Judith waited. Then she went softly and tapped. Judith 
was glad that Sandy kept her face averted; glad that no one 
saw the anguish leaping in her eyes. She said numbly, “Oh, 
don’t think I blame you, Sandy. No. But you must get free 
—try once again—then you can be married—” 
_ “And you, Jude?” 
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“Tf you can make him happy,” Judith looked at the wall 
before her. Very absently she pulled down the shade—“I 
will be glad.” ; 

*k * * * * * * 

At the beginning of the New Year there came a boundless 

happiness in a letter from Bob McNeil. He thought he could 


get the divorce for Sandy. He had caught Ben Murillo red- — 


handed. The woman in the case had turned against him. 
They had complete proofs. : 


Her uncle wrote: “I’m hoping to force it through quickly — 


and without any sordid recriminations. He'll be glad to escape 
without scandal. I’m glad there are all the young years left 
for you—little kid. Love from your old unk and watch your 
step.” 

2 * * * * * 2: * 

With a starry smile on eyes and lips, Sandy folded the 
letter. She held it between her palms and stood there at the 
foot of Judith’s old rosewood bed, lost in warm, exquisite 
music. Now—NOW—all things hers—love—happiness— 
youth— 


Judith entered, unheard—gazed spellbound at Sandy as at 


some radiant picture—watched the flush tint Sandy’s cheeks. 
Sandy blinked, shy as one emerging from a happy dream. 
“I’ve just had word—lI’ve just got a letter from Bob about— 
about myself.” 
“Good news, Sandy? You look as though you’d just 
inherited a million dollars.” 


Slowly, not meeting Judith’s gaze. “He thinks he can get — 


me free. He’s sure of it.” : 
Judith stood quite still, holding one pretty hand pinched in 
the pther. “A divorce?” 
eVieS.. \ 
“Oh! At last.” She grew breathless. “Then—then you 
can marry Douglas?” 
* * * * * * * 


b 
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Almost inaudibly, she answered: “I'll have to wait a 
VOR Soest s 

“Only a year! Then?” 

“Then, yes.” 

Judith faced the dresser. On one of its quaint side shelves 
was the picture of Douglas at 21—manfulness fighting down 
the boyish sweetness of mouth and smooth young forehead. 
How often Judith had held this picture, kneeling in spirit 
before the glowing ideals shining in those dear, straight- 
glancing eyes. How lofty he always seemed to her—how 
glorious and fine. 

Oh, the night he had caught her hands, laughing in her face, 
saying with all that tender admiration: “Jude, you’re the dar- 
lingest thing on the earth!’ Four years it had thrilled like a 
song in Judith’s heart. 

He loved Sandy. He wanted Sandy. 

She went over to the dresser and looked quietly at his image. 
Suddenly she said: “Make him happy—oh Sandy, love him 
well!” 

Without knowing what she was doing Judith took up the 
picture, buried it under a stack of letters in the lowest drawer 
of her desk. 

* * * * * * * 

Blood swept to Sandy’s cheeks. Tears crowded her eyes. 
She tried to say, “Jude— Oh, Lord, Jude—” 

Judith smiled. She closed the drawer softly and walked 
from the room. 

Sandy began lifting her things from the bed. And sud- 
denly she ran to the closet and got out her suit case, crying 
bitterly. “Nothing good ever comes to me! Nothing. I’ve 
walked on her. . . . She’s dying of it. I'll have to leave 
: I can’t stay here . . .” 

She walked feverishly back and forth. She wrung her 
hands and asked: “What can I do—Lord—what can I do—” 
¥ * * * * * * 


When Judith returned an hour later, Sandy was sitting on 
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the bed, the suit case at her feet. No color in her white face 
save for the dark shadows under her haunting eyes. 

She looked at Judith imploringly: “Tm going away.” 

Judith asked sadly: “Why?” 

“T can’t stay here.” 

Then Judith smiled: “Where will you go? You can’t 
give up your job. Why need you do this?” 

Sandy bit her lips, unnerved by their trembling. She got 
up, and, carrying the suit case to the door, kept her head low- 
ered. “I know a place. A girl in the office told me of it—a 
boarding house. Tl say I’m going on a visit. . . . How 
could I stay here? I can’t.” 

Then Judith went up and put her arms about Sandy and 
looked long in Sandy’s eyes. She said softly: “I want him to 
be happy, Sandy. I would let my heart be broken a thousand 
times to give him joy. If you can bring this to him, I can love 
you for it. I can still love you.” 

Sandy cried. She moved her head sharply and dashed away 
the tears. 

* * * * * * * 

Rather terrible living in a boarding house alone. Sandy 
dreaded the darkness. She longed for Judith’s presence— 
longed for Judith’s arm stealing about her when Judith thought 
that Sandy slept—even for Judith’s tears as she felt them 
once against her cheek. 

And she wondered incessantly if Judith grieved— 

Then he would come. They would drive along the Marina 
or out to the beautiful Harding Golf Links. He would say: 


“Soon, Sandy dear—soon!” And she would cling to him ready — 


to cry; ready to sing, murmuring against his heart: “Are 
you sure—oh sure you want me—knowing all?” 

“T want you.” 

“But if a noble woman loved you, Douglas? Oh, the sweet- 
est and the bravest girl in all the world—suppose she came and 
told you all her heart was yours?” 

“She has, Sandy dear. The dearest of them all has said it.” 
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“No—no—some one better—some one worthy—some one 
fine like Judith, then would it still be I, Douglas? You see I’ve 
always been so near to happiness and always missed it.” 

He saw the whiteness of her lips and the tears. He said 
between a laugh and a cry: “You poor little kid, you won’t 
miss it this time. And I'll make up for all that, Sandy—for 
every last bit of it.” 

“Say that over and over, Douglas . . . oh, make me 
sure. I love you so—with all my heart—” 

They went on seeing each other every day; growing closer 
—happier till the fullness of joy seemed theirs. 

In the end of January, Bob McNeil sent a wire to Sandy. 
“Come down. Unlooked-for complications. Fear counter 
charges.” 

Saturday, Sandy was back in Santa Barbara. She stood in 
the office of Bob McNeil. He handed her a letter. “See here, 
little kid, don’t get so white. He says he has the goods on you. 
I know it’s a lie. But read this.” 

Standing there with those burning words leaping from the 
pages, Sandy felt the desolation that is death. 


CHAPTER LXI 


Tue letter Bob McNeil handed her was a typewritten copy 
of a letter from Ramon—written last December before that 
final farewell of theirs—a wild, distracted letter. 

“You are sending me away. You are glad to have me go. 
And you mean this parting to be definite and conclusive, with- 
out one spark of hope for our love. 

“Quietly and coldly you dismiss me. You say I shall be 
better free of you. SolIam to go. Iam to let you pass from 

my life. I am to,do this gracefully, as though my love were 
but a rose worn on my coat. I am to take it off, grateful for 


the fragrance of yesterday. 


eet 
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“Sandy, do you know what you are doing? Do you guess 
what you have asked? Let me go? Easier far to let life go. 
* Xx * * * * * 


“Free of you! I can never be free. Your hands have 
reached to my inmost spirit. They hold me. They will hold 
me always. Yet you ask that I wave a gallant good-by as 
though body and soul of you were not joined irrevocably to 
mine. 

“God! Sandy, can you think of that night when you ran to 
me in the rain; when your dear, loved hands reached out; your 
sweet, dear voice called. You called me back—a song riding 
in the wind—a music thrilling through the storm. The wind 
is melody since then. You called me to you; to what heights 
of a joy now maddening to the memory; to boundless, un- 
dreamed-off gladness . . . your love, Sandy! 

“All of it mine. Mine for hours and days and months— 
nearly a year. 

“And now you want it ended. 

“Ended. I say this frightful word. My mind is black. I 
am afraid—not for myself, but for the harm I may do to you 
—you, loved and lost. 

“T sit here fighting to control myselfi—to do nothing that can 
lay a wound on your heart. 

“But I am unable to think, because flames leap in me—the 
white, deadly flame of insanity and despair. 

“You tell me to go. Do you know you are telling me to die? 
I don’t mind. In a few momemts it would be over. I will 
die. I plan this. 

“And then returns the image of you, the face of you. I see 
you that midnight when we stood against the cypress tree. You 
called it a lone, poetic tree. The moon made lighted figures 
that flashed across the waves. 

“We watched and then you looked at me. I see your pale, 
wondrous face and the smile of it as I kissed you. You said: 
‘This is beauty; this is sweeter and finer than anything I’ve 
ever known.’ 
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“Can I get free of this? Can I put this image from me? 

“Can you? Sandy, can you forget ALL THIS? 

“Much easier to tear my heart out bodily, tear out all the 
nerves of my body, than to take from my spirit the thought of 
you. You are burned in me. Life cannot release the one or 
the other of us. I hold you burned in the very fiber of my 
being. You are there. If I go—if I die, then you must also 
die. We are one! 

“Sandy, you know it. What you gave was love. You don’t 
want to take it back. And you CAN’T! You are sending me 
away because you think it better—better for both of us. You 
think of me first and yourself second. You say my life is 
marred because of you. Let it be marred. Let it be ten thou- 
sand times marred. 

“Til go away. I'll wait through long, bitter years. Only 
let me hope. Time cannot be long that holds the thought—- 
the mad, sweet, joyous thought of your returning. 

“Let me see you once again. An hour—a moment. One 
word of hope. Tomorrow I will come—for that one brief 
instant that shall tell me to go trusting in you—tell me to go 
holding our love the sacred dream of a better and not too dis- 
tant day. Tomorrow at7. .. . 

‘T'll wait. Ifitis8or9orl12o0r1 . . . oh, my dear- 
est—” 

* * * * * * * 

Sandy leaned against the desk. White-hot mists circled 
about her. She had to breathe their heavy, overpowering heat. 

With her face averted she asked in a distant, unnatural 
voice: ‘Where did this letter come from? I never saw this 
letter before.” 

And she was conscious of her uncle coming to her, saying a 
thing she only vaguely heard—“His attorney gave it to me. 
Did you read that message across the top, the part typed in 
red?” 

In red, across the top of the letter, was a note: 

“This is a sample of the evidence we shall produce should 
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your client, Mrs. Murillo, care to press her suit for divorce. 
We have ample proof that this and our other evidence is gen- — 
uine. No doubt your client will see the folly of her action. ~ 
Should she insist on the proceedings, we shall unhesitatingly — 
lay all cards on the table.” % 
All cards on the table! She struggled to free her mind from — 
the heat and the faintness. This letter of Ramon’s—when 
had he written it? How did Murillo get hold of it? Lord, 
how! : 
And suddenly she remembered. Saw him standing before 
the hatrack that morning after she had written the letter of — 
dismissal; after she had received the emerald. 7 
Murillo had stood at the hatrack in the old home, shuffling — 
the letters brought in the mail. How she had flashed down the . 
stairs and snatched them from him—his slow, disdainful smile; 
his malicious: “Ah, you have things to conceal, my dear?” — 
Already he had pocketed this letter; he had slyly removed — 
it from the stack. A 
* x X* * * * * 
So he knew—he knew. Not a detail escaped him. TE tn. 
And now, sickeningly, she recalled that Ramon had talked of 
this letter when he came on that wild night of wind and rain; 
ae he stopped her as she came from the movie with May . 
rliss. oy 
Ah, Ramon had waited at the pier the previous evening. a 
had waited till 1 o’clock— ae 
She took the letter and twisted it slowly. She twisted it as i 
though it were a living thing and she were killing it. ss 
Unknowingly, bitter, moaning sounds moved on her 
Then she put out her hand. 
It was caught in that of her uncle. Gently he took the 1 
from her, smoothed it out. In the quietest voice she ha 
heard he asked: “Is it true, Sandy? It’s true, kid?” 
She looked at him, distracted, She said swiftly i ina 
voice: “Oh, yes. Why, yes, Bob—it’s true.” — p 
“It’s not signed.” 
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“No, it isn’t signed. He didn’t sign it.” She began to 
laugh. “Oh, he never signed his letters.” 

“You might try denying it.” 

She pressed her palms against her throat as though she 
wished to strangle her life out. 

“He says he has other evidence. Ah—maybe he followed 
us. One night, I was sure some one followed tus—” 

She now smiled. She reached for her purse. She said: “TI 
guess [’ll go, Bob. I think Pll go. It’s close in here—it’s 
awfully close.” 

The door was pushed open. Some one that she only half 
recognized in that first moment entered— 

She gave a cry and recoiled, seeing those black, arching 
‘brows, hearing that soft, insinuating voice: “And will you 
press your suit, my dear?” 

Bob McNeil sprang between Sandy and her husband. 

Murillo advanced slowly. He smiled. “Perhaps you will 
now consider the proposition I made you some time ago, my 
dear? 

“T repeat it. I am willing to overlook these little peccadillos 
of yours. I did it once before. . . .” He laughed mock- 
ingly—‘Ah—that innocent night in the cabin! I married a 
courtesan! A courtesan. I'll now— 

A blur—a plunge, the scuffling of feet—out shot Bob Mc- 
Neil’s two arms, The hands clenched on Murillo’s throat, 


CHAPTER LXII 


ee _ SLOWLY, terribly Bob McNeil’s fingers tightened until the 
ns in Murillo’s forehead stood out blue. 

ndy gazed in horror. She ran to her uncle: “God, 
HH 

e furious clasp loosened. Murillo’s mouth hung open. 
that | he tried to blink away coursed down his cheeks. 
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Before he could raise the doubled fists, McNeil shoved him 
to the door, sent the limp form sprawling in the street. 

He rubbed one hand over the other as though to rid them 
of dirt: “I should have done this to him long ago—the dog!” 

Sandy, her back turned, took that letter of Ramon’s, folded 
it—blanched and without thought as though her heart had 
ceased to beat. 

“I guess I'll go, Bob. I might as well go now.” She 
raised her eyes, brought a trembling smile to her lips. “It’s 
too bad I had to spoil your case, isn’t it?” 

“Poor little kid! It’s a damn shame.” He held Sandy’s 
elbows. “There, you'll be all right. Maybe we can get you 
out of it yet. I'll drop around tonight. Want me to drive 
you home?” 

She shook her head in a frenzy to be alone. She found her- 
self whimpering as she hurried past the old familiar stores: 
“Tt’s all over—all over—” 

* x * * * * * 

A bright January sun made the waters dazzle; made the 
islands loom dark and clear across the channel. 

Sandy walked slowly along the pier. At the far end she 
sat down, letting her feet dangle. 

How easy to slide to the edge, plunge downward. “I might 
as well. Why don’t I? I wonder why I don’t!” 

She had Ramon’s letter in her hand. Like a living and 
piteous thing—like himself as he stood that night in the rain 
folding her to him, water from his white, despairing face fall- 
ing on hers. 

He said she was burned in him; burned into the fiber of his 
being. He was gone yet these words of his remained. 

_ She stooped down, slow burning tears dropped into the water. 
A courtesan—her husband said she was a courtesan. 

She counted the ripples on the waves. “I am! That’s just 
about what I am!” 

Her whole life was a blunder—every day of it! If she had 
only been brave for one single hour! If she had only once 
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courageously measured up. Then she would never have mar- 
ried Murillo; she would never have brought a child so un- 
happily to the world; never have turned with such pathetic 
desperation to Ramon— * 

She pressed her hands over her face, shutting out the image 
of Douglas. “I don’t deserve him,” she told herself coldly. 
“He'll be happier a thousand times with Judith.” 

For a brief, wild moment she wished that Ramon were near. 
Then she would go to him and give herself up. She deserved 
to “3 punished; deserved to be sacrificed. It would serve her 
right! 

She reached the old back gate. The grapevines had a wintry, 
dismantled look. The old white cat came purring against 
Sandy’s shoe. She lifted it, buried her face in the soft fur. 
She said numbly, “Good-by, cat—good-by, old cat.” 

She walked a few steps—halted. Give Douglas up? She 
must give Douglas up. She began to tremble. She steadied 
herself against the fence, whispering bewilderingly, “Why, 
I can’t do this! Lord—I can’t!” 

Her heart beat dizzily. As though she were half blind, she 
went stumbling to the kitchen. 

It was late. Angus and Alice were sitting at the table. Her 
father’s face had a set, ironed out look. He got up stiffly, 
moved his chair. 

When she was seated she found the large green eyes blazing 
at hers. “Have you decided to drop your suit? I had a visit 
from your husband an hour ago. It would be the price of you 
if your uncle—my only brother—became a murderer! The 
price of you!” 

That night Bob McNeil called. He put his arm about 


Sandy’s shoulder. And she recalled with a stabbing pain that 


he had done this once before—that night he warned her against 


marrying Murillo. 

She said faintly: “You’re awfully good to me, Bob. Why 
aren’t you angry? Why aren’t you disgusted?” 

“Poor, game little kid! I wish I could help you.” 
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“No. Well, I guess you can’t.” 

“We can do nothing with the beast. He-has other letters—” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—” 

“Oh, don’t give up, Sandy. Something may happen. — 
You're only twenty-three—” 

2 * x * x * * 

Sandy locked the door of her room. Alice tapped. Alice 
whispered: “Open it!” 

She answered distractedly: “I can’t. Oh, Ally, please—” 

** a * * * * * 

Douglas was at the depot to meet her. She met his eyes 
once and turned hers away. 

“Gee—bad as that, Sandy?” 

She followed him mutely to the car. 

“Worse than that—” 

They drove along Market street; throngs crowded at the 
movie houses; machines honked; a hurrying pedestrian dashed 
an inch from their wheels. But all this seemed ghostly and 
unreal to her. 

They stopped at the Marina. A wind whipped across the 
straits—bleak and forbidding—no longer beauty on the earth— 

At last Douglas said: ‘‘Couldn’t you deny it, Sandy?” 

“No.” A soft, bitter laugh. “He has too much on me. 
I don’t know how much. We better face it.” 

She sank against his shoulder, letting her cold hand touch on 
his face: “You'll be better off without me—much better off.” 

A dark, pained flush stole to the young forehead—a half 
guilty flush: “Don’t say that, Sandy! We're young enough 
—we can wait—” : 

“No, I’m not going to wait! I’ve done all the harm I mean 
to do—” Suddenly both hands caught his face, pulled it near 
to hers. “I should have waited for you! I love you! I love 
you—I want you. This is the last time— Oh, Douglas, the 
last time—” 

She dropped on her knees at her bed. She prayed. She 
packed her suit cases. She was going away. 


> 
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All the while she prayed: “God give me strength. God, 
strengthen me.” 

And the next night she thought: “I'll go tomorrow,” 
and then: “T’ll go as soon as I get my salary.” She would be 
paid next Tuesday. She needed the money. She asked her- 
self: “Where will I go? I wonder where!” 

These were their last hours together. She stored up his 
words, that laugh of his, the glad, young sweep of his arms. 

“T want it to remember.” And she kissed his eyes. She 
sat with her cheek pressed to his. She murmured many times, 
“Douglas, Douglas.” 

She was going without telling him. 

Saturday night they took a long ride together. She held him 
at the door, unwilling to let him go. She twined her hands 
in his. 

He said: “TI love your little hands.” 

“T love all of you. I worship you. Good-by, Douglas, 
good-by.” 

Soon she would see him no more. 

The next morning—a Sunday, she came down the steps of 
the boarding house. A tall, graceful form swung across the 
street, hat doffed. She stared. She recoiled—inarticulate with 
the shock. 

His hand reached for hers. 

Ramon was returned. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


SHE stood with her hands clasped tightly, her eyes closed in- 


stinctively as in a fright. 
“Are you very startled, Sandy? Do I seem a ghost to you?” 
“Yes—startled.” 
His eyes went searchingly over her face. It was stained and 
trembling, her head lowered and a little averted. “I should 
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have ’phoned. Look at me. Will you not greet me, Sandy?” 

“Ves—why, of course. This is such—a shock—” 

“You mean not hearing from me and now finding me re- 
turned ?” 

She leaned helplessly against the door, vacantly repeating: 
“Yes, not hearing from you and now finding you here.” 

“Are you glad, Sandy? Are you not a little glad to see me? 
Give me your hand. Will you come for a ride. with me? 
That’s my car. I’ve been ill, Sandy—dying—helpless in the 
interior of China.” 

“Dying! Oh, Ramon! Then you aren’t married?” 

* x * * * * * 

She was now staring at him, stricken by the pallor and thin- 
ness of his face. He was nothing but skin and bone, the fine 
bronzed vitality gone. But when she said this a look of im- 
ploring and cruel pain shot into his eyes. 

“Married? Oh, you didn’t think that, Sandy? I marry? 
Come with me, won’t you? I see you are overcome—” 

“T can’t go—how can I go?” 

“Do you mean this, Sandy? You can’t give me a moment? 
Why, even in friendship—” 

She tilted her head abruptly: “Oh, what am I saying! 
Of course, Ill go.” 

Following him across the street, she felt half blinded as 
though they walked into a darkness and chaos, loud, terror 
laden, tumultuous. 

Helping her, he stooped with an echo of that sunny, careless 
laugh: ‘The hope of you kept me alive, that only, Sandy.” 

“But ten months, Ramon? It’s ten months since I’ve heard.” 

“Not that long? Didn’t you get my letter in December? 
And others? I sent them to the box in Santa Barbara.” 

With her hand she tried to ease the clutching tightness of 
her throat. She smiled bewildered, thinking: ‘What now! 
I’d never know him. Lord—how he looks! Who got his 
letters? Oh, God—” 

But Ramon became gay. He pressed her hand between his 
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palms. He said, without waiting for answer: “You're glad? 
Sandy darling, are you glad? Ten months since you’ve heard? 
What did you think? Not that I’d forgotten? Forget you? 
Not for a single instant—” 

* * * * * * * 

He explained the reason of his silence. 

In March of the previous year he had gone with-a party of 
engineers to the north of China. They started from Peking, 
going part of the way by automobile and the rest by camels. 
When they reached the desert of Gobi they were hemmed in 
by bandits. Their guides ran away. After three months of 
floundering they managed to hit the town of Urga. He wrote 
from here, but with no certainty that his letters were for- 
warded. 

The engineers were sent by an oil company to explore the 
country about Mongolia. At the end of July Ramon became 
ill. It was August before the missionary doctors visited him. 
They thought he was finished—typhoid fever. He lay for 
months, delirious part of the time, in a stupor toward the end. 
No one expected him to rally. The first of November they 
moved him. He got a relapse. 

He didn’t know whether he’d written all those months or 
not. He thought that he tried to. He recalled dreaming of 
writing—dreaming that she came to visit him and carried him 
off in a cool white ship; that she lifted him bodily and carried 
him as though he were a feather’s weight to this ship of hers; 
that she said to him many times, ““Now I will have a perfumed 
breeze blow—I will have it blow this heat away and you'll be 
cured.” 

He looked down at her, laughing. “Wasn’t that odd, Sandy f 
But I’ve always associated you with fragrance. One dream 
that filled me with peace was of you with starlight and mist in 
your hair.” 

She said in a pinched, forlorn way, “It must have been awful 
to be so ill and so alone.” 

“Tt was awful. What made you think I’d married?” 
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“You wrote about a girl you met—the girl who looked like 
me. After that I didn’t hear. All that time I got no word. 
Of course, I thought you’d married.” 

Unconsciously her voice rose on a high, accusing note that 
brought his eyes to hers. 

The pallor of his skin became leaden. ‘Did you hope for my 
matriage, Sandy? You speak as though you are angry because 
I’ve come back to you.” 

“To me, Ramon? Ohno! Not to me.” 

* * * * 2 * * 

They were driving out Jackson street, past the beautiful 
homes that look across the Presidio trees to the clean blue 
straits and the nude, imposing bulk of the Marin hills. 

He smiled vaguely repeating: “Not to you, Sandy? Why, 
then, did I come? Ah, why else?” 

He stopped the car on the crest of that noble hill at Broad- 
way and Divisadero. In a vista of swinging beauty went the 
Golden Gate, the proud little islands and beyond this the gleam- 
ing white of cities magical and enchanted by the distance. The 
Campanile against its many, many hills was a slim tower of 
light; farther on, Diablo loomed massive and black. 

He now sat with his profile toward her. It had a set, an- 
guished look. She couldn’t tell whether this was due to his 
appalling thinness but he seemed eaten as from within. She 
recalled the phrase of his letter: ‘You are burned in me, 
Sandy—burned into the fiber of my being. I can’t give you 
up. You can never be released.” 

She was torn between resentment and pity. This Ramon 
now sitting at her side was so ruthlessly .different from the 
Ramon she had sometimes pictured. She had fancied him 
happy—careless and gallant as he had been when she first met 
him in the islands. She had pictured him married to a beau- 
tiful girl; buying lovely gifts for her—bronzed and laughing. 

Suddenly she leaned over and gently told him this. She said 
resolutely: “Yes, I hoped for it. With all my heart I hoped 
for it, Ramon. I have nothing for you. Nothing for anyone.” 
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His eyes focused desperately on her hand as it rested on his. 
He wet his lips, drew them in slowly. Once she had thought 
his lips too full. They were narrow now. Without looking 
at her, he spoke . . . a piercing monotony that made her 
feel lonely; made her see vast, devastated fields. 

“And that’s what you thought of me, Sandy? Isn’t it 
strange I can’t accept this? That all the while I’ve been away 
I’ve thought of you as mine—gladly mine. All the while I lay 
ill, the vision of you kept life in me. You called me as you 
called that night. Other incidents fade. This one remains— 
immortal—” 

“You think we can go back to that moment? Oh, Ramon, 
we can’t!” 

A peculiar tightness went over his lips and brows: “There 
is another, is there? Some one else? And you care for him?” 

“No! Noone! There can’t be.” 

“And he that you were with last night—he who kept you 
long past midnight?” 

She turned on him angrily. 

An unhappy flush stole to the roots of his hair. He said, 
pleadingly: “Don’t be angry with me, Sandy. I came last 
night—got here just as you were stepping into the machine 
: just as you started off. I waited hours, thinking you 
would return; longing to hear your voice; consumed with the 
wish to see you. You don’t measure the agony of these months 
of waiting. 

“T went to Santa Barbara first; had the telephone girl 
*phone your sister. She gave me your address. I drove from 
early morning yesterday to reach here. Then I saw you going 
(eine ee 

“Tt was only a friend of Judith’s.” 

“And there is no one in your life, Sandy?” He turned eyes, 
glowing and joyous, to hers. “Ah, darling, you’ve kept your 
faith with me? I see it! You have.” 

* * * * * * * 
She turned crimson with resentment and shame. “Don’t 
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force me, Ramon. Don’t ask me for promises. For love. 
Things are worse with me than when you left. If I had to 
send you away then I must doubly send you now. I’ve tried 
to get a divorce and failed. I can never get it. Oh! Leave 
me alone!” 

“I ask nothing, Sandy, but to look at you—to hear you—” 

She thought, her heart leaping, “Burned in him! Oh God!” 

‘But he became happy. He recounted strange, interesting 
experiences. He laughed. An hour later he repeated: “Just 
to look at you—just to hear you—you won’t deny this?” 

They were rounding the corner at Octavia and Vallejo, 
coming into the block where Sandy was now living. 

Abruptly the car veered. 

“Oh Ramon, careful!” 

With a smile and quiet that smote on her with panic he mur- 
mured: ‘Why! There is Judith’s friend. There is your 
friend waiting. I’ve kept him waiting—” 

With a suddenness that sickened her he stepped on the gas. 
He went dashing past the house. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


His hands grew rigid on the wheel; a flame lit his set face. 
The car flew under the burning impetus. 

Sandy fought against furious, desperate tears, ordering 
sharply: “Take me home! I wish to go home.” 

His eyes blazed, 

“You have no right to-do this, Ramon.” 

They swerved, shot on stupidly. 

“God—don’t you see that man? You almost got him—that 
old man—” 

“T saw him—” 

“Oh, Lord, you'll kill some one! Ramon, go slow!” Sick 
with alarm, she slid down, gritting her teeth. Once she glanced 
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at his emaciated features. A wave of pity swept her. “Is it 

he? Is is really he?’ and she wanted suddenly to tell him she 

was sorry, bitterly sorry. He was ill—worn mentally and 

physically. He should be in bed with some one caring for him. 
* * 2 * * 2 * 


They circled through the Presidio, taking the steep, ill-kept 
road leading to the old fort. 

A wind blew. It swept the waves against the wall, making 
more bleak and deserted the aspect of the old brick stronghold. 
The waves were white and high and went buffeting remorse- 
lessly against the rocks. 

“How it blows,” she thought desolately, watching the whip- 
ping gray waters. “Always blowing.” 

And, overborne with a sense of loneliness, with the impres- 
sion of his desperate misery, she touched his cold, rigid hands, 
still clenched at the wheel. 

“Ramon, this is no way for us to meet—for friends like 
1c— 

He shut his eyes. “Why did you lie to me, Sandy? Oh, 
God, don’t flare up! You blame me for loving you—for not 
putting away the thought of you. Put away the thought of 
you after all we’ve been to each other? I have no right to want 
you? Ihave! You gave it to me.” 

She glanced at him coldly. “Yes, I gave it to you, little 
thinking you would torture me the rest of my life!” 

* * * * * * * 
' He made a harsh, gasping sound and clapped his hand over 
his mouth. He sat there with his eyes closed, his gaunt hand 
pressed against his lips. 

Finally, with his head lowered, he began speaking. Twice 
his voice broke. 

-“T don’t want to torture you, Sandy. You have no idea 
what this absence has been to me. You don’t know how the 


emotions play on one in illness—the dreams of you, the hopes 


of you. It seems you don’t care. But how I pictured you; 
how I walked the deck lost in visions of you. Once you and 
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I stood on a ship in the moonlight. You turned to me—your 
hands went to my neck. You kissed me. I remember that. 

“Sandy, I belong to you and you to me». You want me to 
give you up to another? I-don’t think I can. I can’t live and 
give you up.” 

x * * * * * * 

Her heart stormed and cringed and protested. He had no 
right to hold her here—drown her in this forbidding desolation 
—force her to bend to his will! 

She thought of Douglas. Was he waiting? What would 
he think—but she wouldn’t see him-again—she might never see 
him again, She had a frightened intuition that Ramon wouldn’t 
bring her back— 

“Why are you talking so, Ramon. Is there any sense in 
this? I’ve not lied to you. You come back after more than 
a year’s absence and you go wild because a friend comes on a 
Sunday to take me for a ride. In all this time do you think I 
had no right to smile at a living soul? No right to make a 
friend?” 

“Is he only a friend, Sandy?” 

“T’ve told you. You have surely no right to act as you do.” 

“No. I have no right.” He turned humble, appealing eyes 
to hers. “Do you care for me at all, Sandy? Do you care at 
ake 

“Of course I do. It breaks my heart to have you looking 
so. I'd like to see you happy as you were.” | 

His lips moved tremulously: “Do you mean that, Sandy? 
You care somewhat. Let me kiss you. Will you not kiss me?” 

She wanted to sink down and cover her face quickly. She 
was ashamed for him in this appalling weakness, 

He saw only that she smiled—that she let her hand rest in 
his. He kissed her. He put his arms about her, hiding his 
face against her shoulder. 

* * * * * * * 


A throng of dark, blue clouds went swirling past the hills. | 
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And two white gulls with broad, shining pinions flew cleanly to 
the sky. 

“The world goes on,” Sandy thought. “Clouds and wind 
and endless, mighty waves. . . .” 

Majesty of hill and sky; eternal majesty quiet in the din of 
little sobs. : 

“We don’t count,” she brooded. “We care so much for 
ourselves—the world goes on—” 

She ran her hand over his hair in a sudden maternal pity— 
poor suffering spirit—clamoring for peace—for gladness— 

“You must take me home now, Ramon.” 

“Will you come to dinner tonight?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Tomorrow, then?” 

“T’m going away.” 

“Where ?” 

“I want to get away.” 

“You won’t tell me where? Tell me, Sandy. I won’t 
bother you. I promise not to bother you. Ah, you think me a 
coward—you think it contemptible that I- ask for happiness. 
But is it? I ask very little. Only the right to be near you— 
nothing else. You can grant this. You surely can grant this.” 

She let her head rest against the seat. She was almost 
fainting, feeling the weight of his hands like iron chains. 

“You don’t mean this first meeting to be our last, Sandy? 
Let me have one day—one happy day? Tomorrow? A 
whole year I’ve waited. You can surely not refuse this little 
—tomorrow ?” 

She nodded. She said vaguely: “Then it doesn’t matter 

I see that it doesn’t matter.” 

* * * * * * * 

And when finally he drove her home and there was no car at 
the curb she ran up the steps without one backward look. 

She went into her room and stood against the door, her 
_ fingers pressed to her temple. “Terrible! Terrible!” She saw 
Ramon’s set, imploring face—heard that awful breaking of his 
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voice. She felt like an anguish the weight of his head on her 
shoulder. “Oh, God, isn’t this awful—awful—” 

She put out her hands as though she were shoving things 
from her. Then she told herself distractedly: “I can’t! I 
never can!” 

She walked with short, troubled steps back and forth, un- 
aware that:she was talking to herself: “God, everything at 
once! I'll have to go. Now!” She turned against the wall, 
hiding from her vision the suit cases waiting to be 
strapped. 

x * - * * X * 


Douglas, returning for the third time, went at last through 
the long, high-ceilinged hall. 

He stood at her door. The blood crowded about his neck. 
Where in the world was she! He remembered the sweet, 
pathetic look of her last night when she stood there holding 
his hands; when she said: “Good-by, Douglas—good-by.” 
And then: “T love all of you! I worship you. Oh, remember 
that I do!” 


But she wouldn’t go like that! Leave him without a word © 


—just because they’d have to wait longer— 

He tapped. No answer. He whispered: “Sandy—Sandy 
—are you there—” 

Then he heard the step—her quick, troubled steps. 

He flung into the room, saw the suit cases against the wall. 
She was crying. His own hazel eyes filled quickly. He went 
up with his boy’s tenderness and put his arms about her. 
“Why are you crying, Sandy?” 

She hid her face in her hands. “Ramon has come back. 
Douglas, I must go.” 

“Where, Sandy? Where can you go? And leave me?” 


He gazed at her standing there with her pale, angelic face - 
hidden. He said with a gulp: “You can’t do this, Sandy | 
dear.” He stooped and took her soft, appealing hands and 


put his cheek near hers: “I won’t let you go alone.” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


Mipnicut Sunday when Douglas left her. “You won’t run 
away, Sandy? You'll surely not leave till Tuesday ?” 

But he had no sooner left than he imagined her stealing 
away; imagined Ramon calling on her, frightening her away 
Then he recalled that she said: “I ought to go to Ramon. He 
needs me most desperately. It would be a good thing for every 
one.” 

She couldn’t do this? Yet he fancied her in Los Angeles 
where she planned to get a job—fancied her working here and 
Ramon tracking her. 

At noon the next day they had luncheon together. He said: 
“Tl drive you down, Sandy.” 

“T’m going alone. Oh, Douglas, you should help me to do 
this. Don’t let me hurt you.” 

“Hurt me! Only by leaving me, Sandy. T’ll only drive 
you down.” 

“Ah Douglas, can you predict? I dare not let you—” 

* * * * * * * 

At 3 o’clock they rounded the corner on the way to Sandy’s 
house. 

Ramon’s car was at the curb. Ramon stood with one foot 
on the running board—waiting. 

He saw them. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he sprang to the wheel, sent 
the car with a crazy bound onward. It went zigzagging down 
the street. 

Sandy turned gray. With dilated heart, she leaned out, 
stared after him. | 

“That was he, Douglas. He’ll kill himself.” She steadied 
herself on the door of the machine. She stood there a moment 
with her eyes closed,-not hearing what Douglas said. Then 
she went with a swift rush up the steps. 
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“You think I’ll let you go alone now, Sandy? Have him 
chase after you?” 

She made no protest when he followed her into the room. 
She turned to him with a frightened look: “I wonder why 
he had to come back just at His time? Oh, you'll have to take 
me far away, Douglas—to a forgotten earth— 

“T could do that, Sandy.” 

She came up and put her hands in his. “Isn’t it odd, Doug- 
las, that you and I can’t have each other? That other people 
interfere? All we want is each other—and we can never have © 
UGGS Hacer 

She went close and put her arms about his neck. 

He clasped her swiftly. “You need me, Sandy. You’ve 
never had anyone to help you. You have me. I won't leave 
you.” 

Almost fainting she clung to him. She said sobbing: “Need 
you? I worship you!” 

* * * * * * * 


She sat with her head flung back, her hands covering her 
face. She kept murmuring till her throat was dry as chalk: 
“T’ve done it—I knew I’d do it—it’s not too late—” 

But at the thought that she could still avert his coming, she 
shuddered. No—she’d not stop him. . . . He wanted to 
come. . . . He would come. . . . Why shouldn’t he! 

* * * * Kl tee * 


At 5 o’clock a special delivery letter came for her. The black 
heavy script of Ramon’s she knew so well. She looked at it, — 
cold and mute, making a sudden move to tear it in two. In- 
stead, she went over and thrust it under the scarf of the bureau, 
telling herself: “I'll never open it! Never! What has he to 
say?” 

She stood there, touching the corner of the cide. 
ing as some one knocked at the door. 

But it was only Judith. The irony of it—Judith coming with - 
a bunch of flowers! 
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“T thought you must be sick, Sandy. I went to have lunch 
with you and they said you didn’t come to work.” 

“T’ve quit. Didn’t they tell you that?” 

“No. I only met one of the girls. Why have you quit?” 

“I’m going away. Things haven’t turned out so well. I 
want to get away.” 

“T heard about it. Alice wrote me. That’s why I wanted 
to have lunch with you. I’m sorry, Sandy.” 

“Oh, are you? Why should you be sorry, Jude? It’s bet- 
ter; isn’t it better? He’ll be happier with you!” 

Then she was immediately stricken and shamed. Such a 
thing to say. And what they were planning! 

Judith’s tan cheeks were abruptly scarlet; her eyes flashing. 
She began some hot impetuous phrase. Then she saw the 
haggard misery in Sandy’s eyes . . . the fever in her pale 
face. 

“You're ill, Sandy . . . you look very ill. I am sorry 
about your affairs. Alice says it seems hopeless, though she 
doesn’t know why. It doesn’t seem fair that your whole life 
is ruined. But why do you need to go away?” 

“T want to go. I want to get away from things!” 

“Do you mean you want to get away from Douglas, Sandy? 
Is he willing to have you do this? Why should you have to 
start again? Leave your work? Does Douglas want this?” 

“Ah—what is it to him? I’m going because of him—too—” 

And she thought hysterically: “That’s true! I won't let 

‘him take me. For once I'll measure up! I'll tell him.” 

Judith’s eyes—Judith’s fine, passionate eyes looking at her 

with pity and love—ah, she couldn’t bear this look in Judith’s 
- eyes— 

She went up to Judith and said, sobbing: “I’m sorry I came 
into both your lives. . . . 

She turned quickly, unable to proceed. Saying this to 
Judith: “I’m sorry I came into both your lives,” united them 
—gave Douglas over to Judith. 
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The vision of this went like a dagger through her mind. 
* * * * kone ye * 

Judith going up the hill in Fulton street met Emma Keith. 
Innocently, Emma mentioned that Douglas was going away— 
his paper was sending him away. He was leaving in the 
morning. 

Then Judith knew it all. 

She went into the house and locked the door of her room. 
Her breath burned like a flame. 

Suddenly she dropped on her knees. She prayed: “God— 
let me stop then— Oh God— JHelp me to stop them!” 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Art first Judith thought she would go to Sandy, implore her 
not to take this disastrous step. 

Then she remembered a glitter about Sandy; a terrible false- 
ness. Sandy said: “It’s better! Isn’t it better that I go? 
He'll be happier with you!” Saying this and all the while 
meaning to run away with him! And coming up to Judith, 
sobbing: “I’m sorry I came into both your lives. . . .” 

It would be futile to plead with Sandy. 

Judith stood at her desk, looking upward at the walls. They 
had tinted those walls for Sandy. Douglas had come over 
those three nights and they propped the leaf from the table. 
They talked of love and how beautiful a real mating of two 
companionable spirits might be. All the while Judith thought 
—“You and I, Douglas—oh, you, love of my life, and I—” 
For Judith was young with the sweet extravagance of 22. 

She had never supposed he would be lured by Sandy. She 
now railed at this blindness: “Why didn’t I know! Oh, God, 
why didn’t I see that she’d do this. I could have kept her 
from him. They would never have met.” 

How these regrets eat and eat! 

* * * * * * * 
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She heard his laugh. It came upward from the kitchen. He 
could laugh. And tell that poor mother of his that his paper 
was sending him away. How proud she was—. But who that 
bore him wouldn’t idolize him? 

“He'll come to say good-by,” Judith told herself. “He'll 
never guess I know, so of course, he’ll come. I’ll hold him, 
trick him into talking.” 

If only an angel would come and whisper in Judith’s ear 
the word that would awaken him. 

Suddenly she remembered the one time he had kissed her. 
Tears rushed to her eyes. She could almost die of the sweet 
memory—the dear, teasing look of him, because she trembled 
and grew white about it. 

She could see the light streaming from his room. Perhaps 
packing his suit case—leaving early in the morning. . . . 

* * x * * * * 


He whistled as he packed his suit case. He took ties from a 
little rack, surveyed them critically, disdaining to notice his 
mounting excitement. Yet now and then he was forced to 
draw a long, bursting breath—to swallow repeatedly. 

Naturally—of course. Naturally, he was a bit white round 
the gills. He shaved with long, absent strokes. Once when 
his hand shook he said: “I couldn’t let her go alone,” and he 


saw Sandy as she turned to hide her tears—hiding her face in 


her hands. He put out his arm protectingly, as though Sandy 
were present, and he’d wrap it about her. 

Oh, her appealing sweetness! He flushed, feeling her hands 
reaching to his neck. She drew his head down till his lips were 
pressed against her throat—her white, soft throat. And that 
radiant laugh when she murmured: “I worship you! Who 
could help but love you, Douglas Keith?” 

He now hurried. She’d be waiting— 

* * 2 * 2 x * 


The light from his room vanished. Judith’s heart bounded. 
She stole into the living room. Happily her mother was 
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away, visiting a sister in Sebastopol, and Maud was at the 
theater. Judith had the house to herself. 

She peeked from a corner of the shade. “If he doesn’t 
come to see me, I’ll run down the block after him. Tl pre- 
tend to be mailing a letter. I WILL stop him—” 

He came down the steps—rushing. But at the bottom he 
looked up to Judith’s windows and hesitated. 

“Make him—oh, make him come,” She closed her eyes, 
almost unable to breathe. 

He was coming. 

She dashed to the door, pulled it open. She caught his 
hands, looked in his face, her eyes all misted, but she didn’t 
care. 

“Oh, Doug, I was afraid you were going without saying 
good-by. I don’t know what would have happened!” 

“Well, gee, Jude,’ blushing, throwing his hat on the hall 
chest, “How’d you know?” 

“Em told me you were going away.” 

He yanked his neck as though his collar were a bit tight. 
“Pretty good, isn’t it? I guess I’m a lucky dog.” 

“Will you be gone long, Doug?” 

“Perhaps—where’s the family?” 

“All out—so we can have a gorgeous farewell.” 

* * * * * * * 


They were now standing in the living room. But Judith 
was finding it hard to talk. She stood at a little table, picking 
at the leather binding of a book. 

“When did you find out you were to go, Doug? Isn’t it 
strange that a great thing like this comes into your life and I 
hardly know of it till the last minute?” 

“I only found out yesterday, Jude. What’s the matter? 
You're awfully white. Are you angry with me, Jude?” 

“Oh, angry with you! How could I be angry with you—” 

And suddenly she ran up to him and put her hands on his 
arms, all her soul yearning in her deep, brimming eyes. 

“Douglas, I know what you’re going to do,” 


. 
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He grew pale. Then the blood smeared over the clean, 
sparkling skin. “What are you talking about, Jude?” 

“I know that you and Sandy are running away. Oh, you 
won't do this to her, Douglas. This is the cruelest thing you 
could ever do.” 

“Where did you get this wild idea, Jude?” 

“T went to see Sandy this afternoon. She told me she was 
leaving. And then you’re leaving, too. And Sandy was be- 
side herself. Douglas, you won’t do this to her or to yourself ?” 

He stood a moment with head lowered. “Yes, this is 
what we're going to do, Jude. We can’t help it. This is what 
we're going to do.” 

“And have you thought how weak it is for you to take this 
way, Douglas? Not because of the hurt you give to your 
mother—and she’s not had so much yet, but she counts so much 
on you . . ._ but because it’s an awfully cruel way to treat 
Sandy. She’s had so much to bear already. And now you 
come along and you'll beat her down. . . . That’s the 
only thing you cando. . . .” 

“You don’t know, Jude. There are things you don’t know 
about. I wouldn’t be cruel to her for anything. But this is 
what we see to do—the only thing we see to do. Sandy wants 
me to go with her. I’m going to take care of her—to help her.” 

* * * * * * * 

Judith gave a soft, aching cry. “Oh, that’s like you, Doug- 
las. You think that’s what you can do. But you can’t. You 
can’t help Sandy by making her weaker.” She looked up then 
and smiled through these blinding tears—forced her lips to 
smile. 

“Couldn’t I do something, Doug? Couldn’t I take Sandy 
back here? Couldn’t you both wait? Oh, I would pour out 
my life for either of you—for you, Douglas. I—” 

She could no longer smile, because his mouth—that young, 
boyish mouth twitched. Suddenly he flung his arms about 
her—let his head go against her shoulder. She half thought 
_ cried. He said: “Jude—Judy darling—” He was kiss- 
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ing her—he was saying: “Jude—you’re an angel—good-by, 
Jude—” ~ 


CHAPTER LXVII 


SANby sat with her back turned to the dresser. She couldn’t 
see Ramon’s letter. But that corner of the envelope protrud- 
ing from the scarf stuck in her mind like a sharp little knife, 
All evening it had stuck there. 

“I’m not going to read it! TIl NEVER read it! He has 
no business doing this. Lord, he doesn’t own me!” 

But she went over and fingered the envelope, her blood go- 
ing heavily and with heat the way it does when one is stifling 
with apprehension. 

She was afraid not to read the letter. She tore it across. 

Here and there the paper was blurred and crumpled with 
peculiar marks as though he had held the pages against his 
mouth and bitten them. 

* * x * * * * 


“You have betrayed me. You have broken your faith. No 
wonder you shrank from meeting me. I seemed a ghost come 
back to torture you. My love is now a villainy in your eyes; 
an impertinence. It was not always this. 

“May you not remember as I am now remembering. I have 
kissed your feet—your little cold feet. I have knelt to you. 
I have poured away my thought and hope on you. 

“Now you are gone. You have turned coldly from me. 
Without one regret—longing to be done with me. I asked you 
to kiss me. And you suffered this, smiling—your lips muter 
than a statue’s. 

“Then you ran your hand over my head, pitying me. I 
drank your pity. 

“Why do you pity me? Because my love is a thing that 


doesn’t die? What I wanted once, I still want. Because hay- 


im 
ey 
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ing taken you as wife of heart and soul and body, I would 
hold you? 

“You pity me for this. Strange reasoning, as though I am 
weak because my emotion endures. 

“Are you then strong because you find it easy to rid your 
heart of me? Are you strong because your feeling is gone and 
having loved me madly for an hour you now love me not at all? 

“Yes—loved me madly—turned to me with your luminous 
and haunting eyes. Put your fair hands on my face, thrilling 
me with what an insanity of pride and joy— 

“God help me that I live to see you turning to another: God 


_ keep me from the madness, the abject, despondent madness now 


creeping like a beast upon me. 

“T fight it. I hold furiously to what strength is left. I am 
quiet now. 

“Good-by, Sandy. Let nothing that I do trouble you. 

“Let me thank you. I would thank you for your lips. And 
for your hands. And for your eyes that in an hour of infinite, 
heartbreaking beauty have been mine—” 

* * * 2 * * * 


Sandy held the letter stiffly before her. Those peculiar 
marks made in an imperfect circle as though he pressed the 
page against his mouth and bit into it— 

She sank at the bed, flinging her arms across it, abandoned 
to the suffocating tide that now surged over her. 

Ramon would kill himself. She was sure of this. 

She saw his brown, emaciated face as he sat with his hand 
pressed against his mouth; heard his voice in a monotony so 
piercing it conjured loneliness and wasted places. 

Then as he turned with that desolating humility to ask: 
“You care somewhat for me, Sandy? Let me kiss you. Will 
you not kiss me?” 

She cowered from these images. She brought him to this. 
He was no longer a laughing, vital fellow whose graceful 
strength sent a quiver of delight along her nerves. 
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She whispered: “He’s sick. It’s the fever. Lord, I ought 
to go to him. He needs some one—’ 

And suddenly she remembered the package of clothes he had 
sent her—that smart knitted coat. How big and gallant he 
was about it when she said it must be just a loan. He clasped 
his arms about her shoulders and said: “Poor little darling! 
Do you think I care how or why you're taking it? I’m so 
glad.it’s I you chose to serve you. Because I love you greatly.” 

X * * 2 * * * 

She got up dizzily and went feeling along the wall. She 
turned her face against it. 

She thought: “He’s done it by now.” She began to tremble. 

Where was he? She didn’t even know where he was staying. 

And again she said: “I suppose it’s over by now—” 

She ran into the closet and got down her coat. She stood 
with it in her hands, half fainting, with the warmth throbbing 
in her veins. She said aloud: “I’ve nothing to cling to! God 
—what ought I to do!” 

“If I knew where he is. Go—I ought to go—one good thing 
—go back to him—” 

Then she remembered Judith and that she told Judith she 
was going away to save Douglas. With her head ducked as 
though she were being lashed she went lightly, half running up 
and down the room, | . 

The ’phone rang. It was Ramon. She had to make him re- 
peat because of the muffled thunder and the dizziness in her 
head. 

“Did you get my letter, Sandy?” 

“Yes. Speak louder, Ramon, I can’t heaf you.” 

“I won’t keep you long. I just wanted to hear your voice 
before I went. [ve ’phoned to say good-by—to hear you say 
good-by to me. Good-by, Sandy darling.” 

“Where are you going, Ramon? Why do you speak in such 
a queer tone?” 

“Does it sound queer to you, Sandy? I’m going away—for 
a long time. Will you say good-by to me? I’ve just a long- 
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ing to talk with you. Would you come and see me a moment? 
No—no, you wouldn’t do that—” 

“Where are you, Ramon? What in the world is the matter ?” 

“Didn’t you hear, Sandy? I’m going away. I’d like to see 
you for a moment’s farewell.” 

“Tell me where you are, Ramon. Listen—” 

“Never mind, Sandy. I see you don’t wish it. I see you 
have no wish for another hour with me. I had a few things I 
wanted to give you. I'll mail them. It’s just as well—” 

“T’ll come! Ramon—of course, I’ll come. Tell me where 
you are and wait for me—” 

She pressed her mouth against the receiver, so hard it made 
a dark blue ring on her lips. She listened to his voice giving 
the name of a building. It seemed to come across miles of 
heaving fogs—a call, moaning and faint sent out in agony 
from a forgotten, fog-blind waste. 

“He means to kill himself! Oh, God—God!” She was 
cold and shaking in every limb. 

* * * * * * * 

It was 9 o’clock. She scribbled a note and left the door of 
her room ajar. 

The note was for Douglas. She told him little: “I’ve gone 
to town on important business. If you wish, drive down and 
wait for me somewhere near Market and Third. You might 
stand near the cigar store at the southeast corner. I’ll meet 
you there as soon as I can.” 

* * * * * * * 

She took a taxi—driving through the clear, starry night. 
She suddenly remembered the darkness that first time she had 
gone with such an exultant, guilty sense of adventure to meet 
Ramon at the pier. The black shadows, athrob with the boom 
Pet ersedr ae 5, 

_ She felt that she was plunging into shadows now—plunging 
to an ominous and terrible doom. 
* * * * * * 2 


a 
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She knew this building. On the third floor Ramon had an 
office. 

She didn’t wait for the elevator but went up the narrow 
stairs. 

He must have heard her step for he opened the door before 
she had a chance to knock. 

He closed it softly after her, opened his arms. “You came!” 

She smiled, standing white and motionless. 

“Why did you come, Sandy?” 

“What is the matter, Ramon?” By sheer force of will she 
went toward him, closed her eyes when his arms enfolded her. 
“Love of you, Sandy. Why did you come? I hoped you 
wouldn’t come!” | 

She shivered—feeling his burning lips on hers. “Did you 
come because of love? Because of fear?’ 

“Ramon—don’t talk so. You're so excited.” 

He smiled. “You’re right. I am excited. I’m going to 
take you with me, Sandy. Did you know I’m to take you with 
met. 

“Where are you going, Ramon?” 

“Will you come? Why are your lips so pale, Sandy? 
You're frightened? Are you afraid of me, Sandy? No—you 
mustn't be. Tell me, do you love this Douglas? What is he 
to you?” 

“Oh God, Ramon, what makes you so! You’re holding me 
too tight. Let me go, Ramon—dear Ramon—” 

“No, I’m not letting you go, Sandy. Didn’t you under- 
stand? Why don’t you answer? Did you come because you 
love me? Will you go with me?” 

* a * * * * * 

He looked so thin. His eyes glowed. An ashen pallor about 
his mouth. ; 

And she stared at him. She tried to put up her hand and 
touch his face. She was paralyzed with fear and began talk- 
ing playfully—smiling—suing for time— 

“Ah, don’t Sandy! Don’t trick me! Why do you force 
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me to it? Let me kiss you just once—just once. You won’t 
answet—that’s because you won’t come—you’re tired of me— 
so I must take you—” 

“God—Ramon, what do you mean—oh no! Don’t do that!” 

She tried to clutch his arm—to take his hand. 

And he said wildly: “Don’t be frightened, Sandy. Do 
you see what I have—” 

She gave a whimpering cry, tried to push from him, seeing 
the pistol gleaming in his hand. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


HE had her clasped against him, his left arm pinioning both 
_ of hers. 

She made a frantic effort to seize the pistol, saw the blanched, 
wild look of his face. She gave a little, shuddering moan: 
“Don’t! Oh, Ramon! Give it to me!” 

He swayed her backward, his body curving over hers: 
“Both of us, Sandy—you and I—” 

The muzzle pressed against her chest. 

Shock and roar of engines crashing—crashing down on her 
through thunder and a black cloud torn with fire. 

She staggered. With faint, choking murmurs went pitch- 
ing half across the room—fell. 

And he followed, calling insanely: “Sandy! God—oh, my 
God, I’ve killed you—” 

He looked horror stricken at the smoking pistol. Turned it 
dizzily in his hands. With a gesture of sobbing desperation, 
drove it against his heart. 

* * * * X* * * 

Douglas waited at the cigar store. What in the world kept 
her? Queer that she didn’t say why she had to come. 

Nine thirty—now it was ten—now ten twenty-five. His 
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neck began to get hot. He stretched it restlessly as a horse 
champing at the rein. 

Queer thing to do! Why hadn’t she ’phoned to him? 

An alarm that he had at first impatiently dismissed now 
rapidly obsessed him. Was it anything to do with Ramon that 
brought Sandy so mysteriously to town? He recalled the tall, 
waiting figure standing with one foot on the running board 
of the automobile—the crazy plunge of Ramon’s car down the 
block. 

Had Ramon sent for Sandy? And Sandy had gone in an- 
swer to the mad summons? 

Douglas ran his handkerchief between his collar and his 
neck, reassuring himself nervously: “She’d have better sense 
—she’ll be along any minute now. 7 

* * * * * * * 

A quarter of eleven. For the twentieth time in the last half 
hour he walked to the corner, looking up and down. A lonely 
vagrant strained his eyes over the page of the want ads pasted 
in the window. A fat woman scurrying after the car going to 
North Beach. 

Then for a moment the corner was deserted. On a sudden 
thought he went into the building, studied the office directory. 
The man in the elevator, having no passenger, stuck his head 
out inquiringly: “Looking for some one?” 

“Mr. Worth has offices here?” 

“The accountant ?” 

This mere question filled him with excitement. He an- 
swered sharply: ‘“Yes—Ramon Worth.” 

“Third floor—to your left—down the corridor.” 

Getting out, Douglas turned to his right. The operator 
called after him: “Hey—the other corridor—down that way.” 

Through the transom he saw the light. He knocked. 

No answer, 

He turned the knob. The lock held from within. He 
knocked again imperatively. 

This time he heard a faint sound—a faint, twittering sound 
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—a soft, inarticulate, strangled sound. He was sure he heard 
it—pressed his ear against the panel, listening intently. 

Quiet—the Mission street cars went with a whizzing bang 
—machines with angry honks whirled through the alley—no 
tepetition of the troubled murmur. 

But he was now certain—he was chained to the spot with a 
pulsating terror. Sandy was in there and it was she who 
PMOANREd ee. 

He shook the knob— 

Muffled at first—then more pronounced came again that little 
cheeping twitter. : 

Some one moving—creeping slowly. And now the terrible 
little cries stopped. Now and then a whispering sigh. 

He, standing there waiting—aging—the sweat clammy on his 
forehead. 

At last—at the door. He saw her shadow through the 
frosted glass. He saw her reaching up, faltering with the knob 
—mastering it. 

He pushed in gently, lifted Sandy in his arms. 

Then he saw blood—the blood on her chest—Ramon motion- 


less on the floor—the pistol flung in an arc from his outswept 


arm. 
Her eyes were dull, the pupils dilated. Very slowly they 


focused on his face. 

He leaned over her—he called her frightened, endearing 
names; he held her pale, cold face against his own. 

Sobbing, his hands trembling violently, he took a handker- 
chief and stuffed it in her chest where the blood seemed rising, 

“Do you know me, Sandy? Can you speak?” 

“Douglas—go away—leave me—please—Douglas, go!” She 
breathed feebly with long, intermittent sighing. Her hand 
moved in a confused gesture. 

She asked, vaguely: “Where did he go? He left me here— 
Ah—you, Douglas—” 

But when he slipped off his coat and went to wrap it about 


her because she was so cold, she shook her head, protesting— 


2 


Ok * * * * * K 
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With the measured calm of his appalling excitement, he 
pulled down the shade over the glass panel of the door. 

Then he went to. Ramon, knelt and listened for the heart 
beat. 

It was long silent. 

He glanced over the room, taking in with photographic ac- 
curacy its every detail. Near the corner, directly opposite 
where Ramon lay, was a little pool of blood—Sandy’s blood. 
She had crept from there—came creeping along with those 
heartbreaking little cries. 

And there on the desk was her handkerchief. He went over 
and got it, stuffed it in his pocket. 

His head felt like a whirling ball of fire. 

Stealthily he now opened the door, shot a furtive glance — 
down the corridors. Over there were the stairs—narrow stairs 
—carry her down. 

Be cool about it—pretend she had just become a little faint— 

He sent a last burning glance over the room—went again and 
held his hand over Ramon’s mouth. No breath— 

He switched out the light. 

Then he lifted her. He whispered: “Oh, darling— Oh, 
dearest Sandy—you hear me—I’m carrying you away. Try to 
do as I tell you—” 

The flutter of her hand against his cheek— 

A thousand steps it might have been that he carried her— 
pausing at the landings—making blind, swift rushes—prop- 
ping her on her feet when he heard a footstep 

Once she smiled. Once she said: “Let me—walk—I can—” 

At the landing just above the lobby he listened till the ele- 
vator was going up—listened till he heard-a man let the door 
swing behind him— 

“Now— Oh, my Sandy—lean against me—walk—the car at 
the corner—” 

He set her with hysterical tenderness in the car.’ 

For a moment he swept his hands one after the other swiftly 
through his hair. 
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The night went helter-skelter—a dusty paper whirled against 
the radiator. 

He leaned down and whispered in her ear: “Sandy—you’ll 
be all right—you’re all right now—” 
é Then he carried her up steps—the steps of Hal Hume’s 

ac 

The steps of his own agonizing Gethsemane— 


CHAPTER LXIX 


SHE lay heavily in his arms, her pale, cold face and the bright 
hair falling back against his shoulder. 

He steadied himself along the wall, half muttering and sob- 
ing—stunned by this appalling misfortune. Sandy, inert and 
death-like in his arms; Ramon’s lifeless body; blood on the 
floor— 

In a few stark hours all their lives altered— 

What pitiless fate had driven her to this? 

_ A few hours ago she stood before him, her white face radi- 
ant with love. She had come up and put those dear, appeal- 
ing hands in his—needing him—wanting him—worshiping him. 
Touching all his veins with tenderness and fire so that he 
longed with young, flaming passion to go out and fight for 
her; protect her; carry her off; make her boundlessly glad— 

He staggered. He said to Hal Hume’s astonished query: 
“Sandy—Hal—I’m taking her away—look at her first—” 

* * * * * * * 

They laid her on the bed. Her eyes opened widely with 
dulled, dilated pupils that slowly responded when their forms 
bent over her. Now and then her hand made a quick, spas- 
modic gesture—she whimpered: ‘‘Don’t—Ramon— Oh— 
God!” 

* * * * * * * 


The bullet pierced the chest wall, driving out through the 
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back in a direct line with the point of entrance. Powder 
marked her skin. 

Douglas, seeing the blood stains, turned his head. He fol- 
lowed Hume, caught his arm, gulped: “Not going to die, 
Hal?” 

Hume, his face pale as Sandy’s: “I hope not. I don’t think 
she’ll die, Doug. But you can’t drive her anywhere to-night.” 

“T’ve got to. I thought you’d let me have the hunting shack.” 

“You can’t move her to-night—perhaps not for a week.” 

“They may trace her here. She’d rather die than have 
that! I can’t let that happen to her. Hal—you can see. Can’t 
you see?” His lips moved helplessly—he snapped his teeth 
against them. “T’ll not risk that!’ 

“Tt’s risked already. Some one must have seen you carry- 
ing her out. They may have seen her go into that office and 
you arriving later. Tomorrow the body will be found. These 
things get out. I should report this—I’ve got to report it. If 
anyone saw Sandy go there and then you, and now they find 
him dead—” 

Douglas put out his hands, doubling his fists against the 
wall. “I’d do it for you, Hal. No one saw me. No one saw 
us! It was late. Nota soul. He’s just come back from China 
—not a soul who'll ever connect Sandy with this . .. I 
ask you, Hal—” 

“You’re making an awful mistake—we’re making an awful 
mistake.” Then Hal Hume turned abruptly, a flood of scar- 
let on his fine, open face. “In the morning you better get 
Judith. You'll need Judith to nurse her.” 

* * * * * * 

Douglas sat at her bed, one hand covering his face. Five 
o’clock in the morning—the hour they had planned to start. 
God, what a thing to happen! 

A few more hours and the janitor would probably be open- 
ing the office dcor—come upon Ramon’s body. 

A picture of the lean, brown face with a line of agony about 
its half-open mouth came to his mind. He remembered kick- 
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ing the pistol a little when he knelt to feel Ramon’s pulse. 

But burned in his mind was the red stain of blood—the little 
pool of blood in the corner. A sudden, sickening terror swept 
over him, 

They would see that pool of blood clear across the room 
from Ramon. The blood had not come from him. He re- 
membered distinctly there was no blood visible on Ramon’s 
shirt. 

They would know some one else had been in that room. 
And if some one had seen Sandy going in there? He was 
chilled and nauseated with horror. 

Why hadn’t he wiped up that blood? Why hadn’t he 
straightened a chair that was pushed half against the wall? 

Mechanically he looked at his watch. Suppose he went 
down there now? He had an insane desire to rush back there, 
scrub the floor—make sure that no drops of blood would show 
where she had crept. ; 

He told himself desperately: “They’ll never trace her. 
Who’d know it was she—who’d connect her with him?” 

Ah, why had she gone? What terrible and futile pity had 
driven her? He had threatened? He had come hounding her? 
- He leaned down and stared at the pillow. Her face half 
turned. He touched her hair, smoothed it from her forehead. 

She smiled up at him. She said in a quiet way that fright- 
ened him: “I feel nothing. I have no pain.” 

She now recalled with a fast beating excitement the encoun- 
ter of the night. Blanched, imploring desperation of Ramon’s 
face; muzzle of the pistol pressed against her chest; shock and 
roar of engines crashing down on her. 

The echo of a muffled cry sobbed in her ears: “Sandy— 
God—I’ve killed you.” 

Killed her and ran away. 

But she hadn’t died. Because Douglas had come! 

The blur of his face stooping over hers; pressure of his 
strong, tender arms bearing her through darkness—through a 


tunnel. 
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Her hand fluttered along the covers. He pressed it between 
his. “You're all right, Sandy. Oh, my, Sandy!” He covered 
it with his lips, saying to himself starkly: “God—Almighty 
God!” 

Her shadow fumbling along that floor—her little hands 
reaching for the knob—those faint, cheeping cries. “But you're 
safe, Sandy, darling. I’ve got you safe.” 

* * * * * * * 


Seven o’clock. Light of a wintry February morning filing 
through the window. 

Go out, now, and ’phone to Judith. Don’t risk *phoning 
from the flat— 

He went with hunched shoulders down the steps, taking a 
deep breath of the foggy air. 

The morning paper at the doorstep. He turned from it 
quickly. Morning paper wouldn’t have anything about it— 
happened too late—11 o’clock when he left the building. 

A man swung past him whistling. Queer for a fellow to 
be laughing to himself and a man lying dead in an office—a 
pool of blood in the corner. 

Yesterday he had gone to work jubilantly, swinging his 
shoulders—great old world, after all. 

Now his thought went slinking—this ghastly, unbelievable 
tragedy hanging like an iron chain about his neck. 

x * * X* * * * 


For the first time in his life, he faltered talking to Judith. 

The moment she heard his voice she caught its trenchant 
note of anguish. 

“Say, Jude, wonder if you’d meet me somewhere? At Fill- 
more and Golden Gate? What? To ask you something— 
important.” 

Judith met him. He needed her. Wanted her. No matter 
why. She went to him, her ardent face kindled—a happy 
fervor in eyes and voice. “Pretty early for an intrigue, Doug, 
ole dear!” And to herself: “He didn’t go! Oh, wonderful 
they aren’t going!” : 

* * * Ss ES * * 
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Douglas told her—as much as he knew himself. 
He said, miserable: “Jude—would you come and take care 
of her?” 
They looked at each other across a hushed, stricken silence. 
Then Judith, white as death: “Hurry!” 
They held to each other’s arms and went running to the 
machine. 
He paused for a brief instant, hands trembling on the wheel. 
“Gee, Jude—having you!” 
She lowered her head, pulling the brim of her hat down. 
: tes evening the papers carried flashing accounts of Ramon’s 
eath. 


CHAPTER LXX 


For five days the murder story held the front page. For 
five days those four kept in hiding. They looked at one an- 
other, their lips white and shut. They clung to one another. 

The evidence of murder grew. Three people had seen a 
young man about 25 entering Ramon’s office on the night 
of the tragedy. He had waited nervously at the cigar store 
for an hour and a half. He then entered the elevator, asked 
if Ramon Worth had offices here. Learning that he had, he 
became so violently agitated that on leaving the elevator he 
went in the wrong direction. The elevator operator gave 
this colorful information. . 

Fingerprints of a man—not Ramon’s fingerprints were found 
on door panels, chairs, pistol. 

Beads from a woman’s purse probably ripped off in a 
scuffle. 

Fingerprints of a woman in a little trail from that pool of 
blood to the door. © 

A man’s blood-stained handkerchief with the initial “K” 
found on the stairs. So a woman had been wounded and a 
man had carried her away? 
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On the fifth day some one learned of Ramon’s studio flat 
in Lombard street. Here he had spent his last despondent 
hours. It was entered. Scattered all about the place was the 
mute testimony of his grief.and desolation. 

Torn fragments of a letter . . . suggesting a motive 
for the crime: 

“T have lost you. You have turned from me and the white 
wonder of your face is now his. 

“You tell me you have nothing for me. I ask only the joy 
of looking at you; hearing your voice. But I must go away. 
This is my sentence, 

“Ah God—that you may turn to him! I saw your arms 
reach out and cling about him. Saturday night, unseen, I 
watched. Your lips against his cheek whispering what easily- 
imagined tenderness. 

“And I remember a night at the cypress tree, that hair of 
yours with the moonlight streaming on it, brighter than a 
crown; your angel’s face seeking mine—all your love dewy in 
your eyes. 

“T’ve lived a year dreaming of that sacred moment 
a year dreaming of its return. I come. You tell me I must 
go away. I’ve lost you. 

“T must go that you may be free for him! By the Lord 
God, you can ask this? By the Lord God, do you think I'll 
grant it—” 

No name was yet mentioned, but the police were running 
down fresh clues. 

Douglas read this and grew desperate. They would find 
Sandy. They would put murder on her. In his terror he now 
asked: “Did she do it?” He went over and struck his fist 
against the wall. “Almighty God, what a thing this was to 
happen!” 

He wanted to take her away. She knew now that Ramon 
res dead. She remembered that hulking shadow lying on the 

oor. 


Images of Ramon came ceaselessly before her—the pale, 
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wild look of him when he opened the door of his office and 
took her so fervently in his arms. She heard the beseeching 
of on last prayer: “Oh say that you love me! Tell me just 
once !” 

Why had she not clasped her arms about him—generously’ 
given the solace he so bitterly needed. 

In his moment of frightful desolation he turned _pleadingly 
to her. She failed him. 

And now all the warm, kind, tender things she should have 
said kept rushing to her lips. She clamored pitifully to stand 
again in that office; to have Ramon alive with the aching 
chance to answer his desperate need still hers. 

How she would smile at him; how she would take that thin, 
once-laughing face in her hands saying so gently: “You need 
me, dear Ramon? I’m here. I love you. Of course I do! 
I think of all the dear, gallant things you did for me. How 
can I help but care? You say you were ill so long, Ramon? 
And you dreamed of me? You dreamed that I came in a 
white ship and made a perfumed breeze blow the fever away? 
I’m here, Ramon. You haven’t come back in vain. I’m glad 
you’re here. You won’t be lonely any more. You won’t suffer 
again—” 

And then they would have walked out together and she 
would have hidden deep in her heart all pain of hers. She 
would be strong and resolute doing a brave, generous thing. 

Douglas would turn to Judith. He would see how much — 
nobler and how much sweeter Judith was— 

eee * * x * * * 

Again and again Sandy went through the crucifying 
pageant. Why had she not made it a fact? Oh, why had not 
‘some kind spirit goaded her flamingly into doing this? 

Then Ramon would yet be alive; Judith radiant and Douglas 
far better than he could ever be with her. So all three would 
be served and only she a little hurt. 

She told herself with piteous insistence she meant to do this. 
She went to Ramon meaning to give herself up to him. 
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If he had only been quieter—only waited. But he had 
frightened her with that agonized: “Had to see you—once 
again. I’m going away—taking you with me—’ 

Past now. Ramon’s pain was past soothing. Terrible to 
have anguish like this; to need so piercingly another’s voice, 
another’s hand: even to ask for it and be denied. 

She wondered achingly who had cared for him; if he was 
buried yet. Who had closed his kind, laughing eyes and 
smoothed the tan, thick hair? How tenderly she would have 
done these dear last things for him who did so many great 
and gallant deeds for her. 

She wept for Ramon. 

* * * * * * * 


On the sixth day the headlines said: “Net closing on man 
and woman in mystery death.” 

In Ramon’s room was an antique desk with a leaf that 
slid in and out. Ramon, on that last day, used this desk. He 
had slid the leaf back to place. In doing this some papers and 
a blotter fell into a deep groove at the side. For five days they 
lay hidden. 

On the blotter was the name of a man written hundreds of 
times as by one tortured. 

Douglas read this with burning eyes. His name written on 
that blotter? The net closing on him and on Sandy? 

They might be out looking for him now—perhaps at his 
mother’s house. Then they’d track him—find Sandy. 

They’d trace his movements since Monday night—discover 
he’d been every day to Hal Hume’s. They might be entering 
Hal’s flat now—this moment. 

It now became of agonizing import that Sandy be hidden 
away. ‘Take her to-night: drive down to the hunting shack. 
No risk could equal the havoc of discovery. If they found 
her she would be delivered over to infamous torture. He knew 
what a third degree can be— 


He clenched his jaws, his eyes blazing at a gray, haggard 
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boy staring back at him from the blurry, restaurant mirror. 
In five days he was aged. 

He walked up the block, turning about cautiously. Was he 
shadowed? Oh ridiculous! Might not even be his name on 
the blotter. Suppose it was? Even the police can’t bring 
murder charges because a man’s name is written on a blotter. 

* * * * * * X 

He went to Hal Hume. “I’m going to take her away to- 
night. Because if they come there and get here, they’ll kill 
her. = 

“Hal, Sandy may have fired that shot.” 

To his consternation, Hume answered quietly: “I’ve thought 
about that. She may have fired it.” 

“Well, if she did, no one’s ever going to know it! By God, 
no one will ever find it out!” 

* * * * * * * 

Sandy had her hands folded over her face. He took her 
hands down, studied the small, delicate fingers. He kissed 
them. The police had prints of these dear fingers. 

She said softly: “Douglas, is Ramon buried yet?” 

“T think so.” 

“T wish it were years from now.” 

Then he leaned down and whispered: “So that it would be 
far away from us, Sandy?’ He noticed her lashes so long 
against the pale cheeks. He remembered those eyes raised 
with overpowering radiance that time she said: “Oh, how I 


love you, Douglas Keith! I worship you.” He wished she 


would look up now and say it. . . . Only five days ago! 

She answered: “So that it and I would be far away from 
you, Douglas. Ane 

“Not from me, Sandy. You will never be far away from 
me. But I’ll take you away from it . . . Sandy, I’m go- 
ing to take you away tonight. Take you where you can rest 
. - . where you will be quiet. . . . Just you and Jude 
. . . and Hal and I to visit you—” 

She looked at him shrewdly. “Why, Douglas?” and with- 


Moe ieye k 
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out giving him a chance to answer. “Have they found out 
about me? And that I went to Ramon—” 
“Nothing—not a word—they never will. 
“Tell me the truth, Douglas.” 
He stooped and kissed her lips. . . . “They haven’t 
found out about you, Sandy—and they never will—” 
That night they moved her. They hid Sandy away, mean- 
ing to keep her from it. 


” 


CHAPTER LXXI 


Tuey drove quickly. Now and then a solitary tree stood out 
against the sky; now and then a trail of stars gleamed. 

“Where are we going, Douglas?” 

“Just a little into the hills.” 

“Why are you taking me tonight?” 

“Does it hurt you? Do you mind the motion of the car?” 

“No—answer me, why tonight?” 

“Hal said you were able to stand it. And it’s better to get 
away. I’ve wanted to take you from the very first.” 

“No one saw you carrying me from the office, Douglas ?” 

“Not a living soul.” 

“You’re telling me the truth?” 

“That’s the truth, Sandy—the very truth.” 

She turned her head, drew him a little so that he stooped 
nearer to her: “I’ve made you unhappy. I’ve not been lucky 
for you, Douglas. Are your eyes wet, too?” 

“Yes—they’re wet—I guess they are. You haven’t made 
me unhappy. . . . Only because of what’s happened to 
you.” 

* * * * * * * 


“Maybe it’s better that it did happen. . . . I would 
have made you unhappy if you’d come with me. . . . Oh, 
Douglas, I wonder if I was going to let you come? I wish 
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I knew if I would have taken you—if I would have let you 
come. . a 

“T would have gone, Sandy. . . . I would never have 
let you go alone. I wanted to go. . . . I love you.” 

“Do you love me now, Douglas ?” 

“Oh, Sandy, dear—dear Sandy—yes, I love you—I’d like to 
be carrying you in my arms. . . . I’d like to feel your 
weight. . . Td like to be running away with you. 

: I'd like to shield you from the whole world 
that’s the way I think of you, Sandy—that’s the way I love 
You... Aes 
She sighed, her thought trailing into dreamings—a smiling 
dream. He who was so young, so jubilant and sparkling loved 
her in this sweet glorious way. 

And she pictured him lifting her, carrying her up a sheer 
precipice; laboring upward and upward till they reached the 
topmost cliff, where they were alone; where he set her down in 
tired joy and whispered: “Now, I have you safe. Are you 
happy?” And she answered, weeping: ‘“Yes—oh, happy!” 

She perceived vaguely that her happiness cost him greatly— 
so she wept about it. 

* * * * * * * 


Deep in the San Mateo hills was the hunting shack. They 
went down over the old Ocean Shore road—lonely and pic- 
turesque now in the darkness, with the waves leaping to the 
rocks and the hills marching in bleak, uncompromising majesty. 

Judith sat a little forward, staring at the swing and curve of 
shadows—vast, endless shadows. Every now and then she 
stifled the wish to scream out wildly: ‘Where do these curves 
end? Where does this blind, God-forsaken road lead? Oh, 
God, where are we going?” 

When they came to the place and Hal Hume helped her out 
she hung back a little. She said, shivering: “Oh, is this it? 


Is this your shack?” 


Hume answered solemnly: “Yes . . . an awful lot to 


- ask of you, Jude. Doug doesn’t seem to realize it!” 


te 
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Judith threw her head back proudly. She smiled: “Oh, yes, 
he does . . . but he knows I’m glad to do it.” 

She went in and made up the bed and heated it. She fluffed 
out the pillows and smoothed them. She said to herself, idly: 
“T wonder whose name was on that blotter. It’s not his name! 
Why should it be his name?” 

* * * * * * * 


She watched him carry Sandy in, saw him lean down, the 
young, hazel eyes filled with tears, saw him kiss Sandy and say 
some jubilant thing. Sandy’s white hands touched his face, 
held him. 

Judith went into the kitchen and made a fire. She thought: 
“Tsn’t it cold? It’s freezing.” She held her palms to the blaze. 
She kept biting her lips. 

She didn’t hear Douglas enter. Heecame over and put his 
arm around her waist: “Will you be afraid here, Jude?” 

“No—I’m never afraid.” 

He had his head lowered and now said nervously: “I guess 
I’ve got my nerve, Jude, getting you in for this.” 

“T don’t look at it that way, Doug. I guess you know well 
enough that I’d do this or anything.” 

“You may have to do anything, Jude. ANYTHING! Will 
you? I mean, Jude, will you stick by her? By Sandy, no 
matter what turns up!” 

“Then it was your name on the blotter, Doug? And you 
may be brought into this affair.” 

“T don’t know whose name it was. But I want to be ready. 
Td feel so much easier, Jude, if I could know you'd stick by 
her. Will you? In case I shouldn’t be able to get down here 
much? In case something connects me with it—” 

She kept looking at the stove. Her heart blazed. 

And she now said softly: “It would be better to have Sandy 
meet it. Much better.” 

“You don’t know, Jude. And she can’t meet it and she’s not 


going to.” He took Judith’s hand. He forced her to look at 
him, 
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“Judy, promise me you will? Won’t you? Please, Judy, 
darling. You see—well—she’s never had a square deal—Judy 
—I love her—” 

Judith averted her head quickly: “Oh, I’ll take care of her, 
Doug—to the bitter, bitter end. She’ll be all right—we’ll all 
be all right!” 

He gave a happy, boyish laugh: “Gee—I feel better—you 
won't forget it, Jude—no matter what it means?” 

“No matter what!” 

Judith thought: “You don’t know what you ask! Oh, dear, 
dear God!” Nor did Judith know what she promised. 
* * * * * * * 


At 5 o’clock Saturday morning Hal Hume and Douglas 
drove back to San Francisco. 

At 8 Douglas was sitting at the breakfast table with his 
mother. The bell rang. Without knowing why he got up with 
an abrupt: “I'll answer it, Em.” 

Through the glass panel he saw two tall, bulky forms. He 
knew who these men were. 

The taller spoke—a pleasant voice. They wanted him, Doug- 
las Keith, to give them a little information. Would he kindly 
come with them to the Hall of Justice? 

Douglas stood there smiling. Then he looked down the hall 
and had a sudden, frightened wish to race through the kitchen 
and out the back door. 

He thought desperately: “They’ve got me! Ye gods, I’m 
done.” 

He reached for his hat. He said amiably: ‘Certainly. T’ll 
bid my mother good-by.” 


CHAPTER LXXII 


Emma Keira was little and thin. Despite her graying hair, 
she had a young, wistful look. She loved it when her son 
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caught her shoulders, grinned down with a teasing, “Gee, you’re 
a cute little trick, ain’t you, Em?’ ~Whole hours became 
golden; she went about blushing for a little thing like that. 

Sometimes he ’phoned from town and ordered: “No dishes 
to-night, Em! Come down. I'll blow you to a dinner and a 
show.” 

Then Emma took out a pair of clean white gloves. She wore 
her smart silk with the brown caracul jacquette he bought her. 
And the whole neighborhood knew from the way a corner of 
the lace handkerchief stuck out from her envelope purse and 
her proud step that Emma was going to meet her son. 

She imaged all the young girls in the world in love with 
him. She trembled when he pulled out the chair for her, stand- 
ing so gallantly till she was seated. Then she glanced about, 
her expression announcing triumphantly: “I’m his mother!” 

* * * * * * * 

She now took his toast and put it in the oven, warmed up 
the coffee. He liked it steaming hot. 

But he came in excitedly. “Don’t mind about that, Em. 
I was finished.” He closed the door softly, came over to the 
stove where she was standing. 

“Know that case the papers have been playing? Fellow 
named Worth who was found dead in his office? The police 
think the newspaper fellows know something they’re not tell- 
ing. They’re calling us all up to be questioned. I’m going 
down now to see what’s what.” 

“Why you didn’t even know him, did you?” 

“No. I didn’t know him from Adam’s off ox. But listen, 
Em, if anyone blows around her and asks you where I was last 
Monday night, say I was home all the time from dinner at six 
o’clock. Stick to that, Em, will you? And if they ask about 
girls I know, just say I played so many you never could re- 
member the names.” 

His mother’s face grew white. ‘“Wouldn’t it be much bet- 
ter to tell the truth? Why shouldn’t you say you were work- 
ing—then it got too late to come home.” — 
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“No. Say I was home and stick to it. Not scared, Em? 
Pll tell you later why you’re to say this.” 
* * * * x * a 


The two detectives were extremely pleasant. “We knew 
you wouldn’t mind coming down, Keith. Understand you have 
some information.” 

They led Douglas into a big, square room with a long table 
in the center and roller top desks in each of the four corners. 
A thin, bleak looking fellow whom he knew by sight mo- 
tioned him to a chair at the big table. 

Douglas sat down. He wished he had stopped to get a drink. 
His throat burned. 

The thin man, whose name, oddly enough, was Meager, 
began affably: “We thought you could help us out, Mr. Keith, 
on this Worth case. I’m told you were acquainted with him.” 

“That’s a mistake,” said Douglas, overhastily. “I never met 
him.” 

“Oh, had you never visited his flat or his office?” 

“No, I never had.” 

“But you’d heard of him, hadn’t you? You had some mutual 
friends?” 

“No. I don’t remember hearing of him.” : 

“Didn’t you know he belonged to a firm of accountants and 
that he had a private office in this Market street building?” 

“No; I didn’t know it.” 

“You never had occasion to meet him either in a business or a 
personal way?” 

“T never met him in any way whatsoever.” 

“Ts it possible that you might have had some dealing with 
him, directly or indirectly, that has slipped your mind?’ 

“T greatly doubt it.” 

* * ok * * * * 
"JT see. . . . You're positive you never met Ramon 
Worth and you never heard of him? Well, will you look at 
these pictures? Do you recognize any of them?” 
They were pictures of Ramon on a surf board; in tennis 
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flannels; in swimming suit. Douglas recognized them only be- 
cause he had seen them in an album of Sandy’s. 

“Took at them carefully, if you please.” 

He went through them again, little guessing the trap they 
were springing. ‘“No—I don’t recognize them!” 

Meager massaged the red joints of his long, bony fingers. 
“Well, I guess you never saw him, then. I wonder, Mr. Keith, | 
if you may have chanced to meet the woman who was Worth’s 
friend? Do you recall having been out with a girl who may 
have mentioned his name, or who may have bowed to him 
while in your company and mentioned her intimacy with him?” 

“Why should you persist in these questions, Mr. Meager? 
I’ve told you as emphatically as I know how that I never met 
Worth. I’m not aware of having the remotest acquaintance 
with him in any conceivable way.” ; 

“We have, of course, adequate reason, Mr. Keith. The 
coincidence is odd, extremely odd.” 

* * * * * * * 


Douglas flushed. He noticed his hands shaking and folded 
them pugnaciously under his arms. What adequate reasons — 
could they have? What odd coincidence? Were there letters — 
giving Sandy’s name and his name? Had he been traced and 
identified as the fellow who carried a girl from Ramon’s office? 

He tried to restrain the instinct to swallow—relieve his 
parched, stifling throat. He was suddenly conscious of a false, 
high note in his voice. 

“What reason have you that can alter facts? I don’t know 
him, and that’s all there is to it.” 

““Yes—the odd thing is that he knew you. In the last hour 
or two of his life you were in his thoughts. He scribbled your 
name hundreds of times... The tracing of it is in the blotter 
found in his desk. Of course, no suspicion attaches to this. 
We thought you probably knew him and would shed light on 
a baffling case. Can you account for his frenzied writing of 
your name?” 

“No—I cannot! He may have seen it under a drawing and 
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picked it out idly. He never met me so far as I knew. I never 
met him.” 

The detective nodded slowly, all the while rubbing his 
knuckles: “I see. Of course you understand we wanted to 
clear up this angle. Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Keith.” 

* * * * * * * 


In a sudden rush of his overcharged emotion, Douglas put 
out his hand, gave a deep, uncertain laugh: “Too bad I couldn't 
help you—better luck next time!” 

He rose unsteadily. He went out quickly—blinking, rub- 
bing his teeth over his lower lip. Out of it! Ye gods, out of 
it! He went, half running down the steps. He wanted to 
grab some one by the hand, laugh uproariously. 

The sun swept the old plaza; made the grass seem new and 
clean.. He cut across the park, hands dug in his pockets. The 
luck! Wild, unheard-of luck! 

Saturday morning—he’d drive down and tell Judith—tell 
Sandy—make them riotously happy. 

He got in his car—swinging down the highway—road clear 
—no one in sight. Gradually he became aware of a machine 
behind him—close behind. 

He was nervous and slowed down. Let it pass him. 

As soon as it was ahead of him he began creeping. He dis- 
tinctly noticed the other machine slowing. He put on all speed 
and went dashing furiously—kept this up for fifteen minutes. 

He turned. The machine was within 200 feet of him. 
Shadowed—they were shadowing him. 

He wondered with a sickened pang what they knew; what 
they suspected. He turned off at Daly City, retracing his way. 

He thought, his hands shaking on the wheel: ‘“God—this 
takes it out of a fellow! God—I’ll be glad to get out of this!” 

) * * oe * * * * 

The evening papers and the Sunday morning papers had 


nothing additional. No mention of his name. 
With a tingling resurge of confidence he took Em out for 
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can possibly pin on me!” 

Monday morning they came for him. They brought him to 
the room where he had been the first time. There were half 
a dozen people here. The tall officer said politely : “Wait here + 
a moment, Mr. Keith, I’ll find a quieter place.” 

He stood there some ten minutes. Then Meager stepped — 
noiselessly to his side: ‘Will you come with me, Mr. Keith?” a 

He didn’t ask Douglas to be seated. He led him into this 
small room. He turned on him abruptly: “Did I understand — 
you to say you had never been in Ramon Worth’s office?” 

“You did.” bax e 

“Do you know where this office was?” ee: 

“TI read of it in the newspaper.” pay 

“It was in the third floor of the building. You know 
this building ?” ak 

“Ves.” ’ Rie’ 

“I want to make sure you know this office. Let’s go over 
now and have a look at it.” a 

* * * * * * key 

He was trapped. He knew it. He said angrily, “Aren’t y 
rather high handed, Mr. Meager ?” a 

“Probably not! I hope you won’t object to coming, 
Keith,” “she 

“Why should I?” 

But he clenched his teeth to keep from hatte 
into the officer’s machine, sitting furiously upright. He 
his hat fightingly over his eyes. ae: : 

They went up in the elevator. He could scarcely kee 
feet from shuffling. 

Meager stood a moment outside of Ramon’s door, 
looked squarely at Douglas. He said quietly: “Did ya 
here Monday night last and shake this knob?” 

“T did not!” 

“No he . 


i 
a drive. “It’s over,” he told himself. “They’ ve nothing ead | 
: 
H 
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Then Meager opened the door. “This is Worth’s office. 
Were you ever in here in this room at any time?” 

“T never was!” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Keith, but you’re a damn liar! We have 
proof positive that you were!” 


CHAPTER LXXIII 


INSTINCTIVELY Douglas hunched, the square chin thrust out. 

Meager’s eyes glinted coldly: “Now, I wouldn’t advise that, 
Mr. Keith. We’re not trying to pin anything on you. We're 
giving you a chance to get clear on this. Come clean on the 
proposition and you'll be all right. But you can’t fight this 
down and you can’t lie out of it. 

“You were in this room last Monday night. A man died 
here. Either he was murdered or he committed suicide. If 
he committed suicide there is certainly no reason for your 
silence. You should be willing to explain your presence here.” 

Douglas stared before him, teeth sunk together. 

Meager went on quietly: “Come over here, Mr. Keith. Do 
you see this red stain? Some one’s blood—the woman’s blood. 
She crept from here, from this corner, right along here to the 
door.” 

_ He pointed with the long, bleak finger: “Right along here 
_—eft her fingerprints—dozens of times on the floor. She 
reached the door. She had a hard time turning that knob.” 

, es * * * * * * 
Douglas swept his hand over his hair. A quick, dizzy beat- 
_ ing of his heart. Right along there Sandy crept—went creep- 
and moaning—getting to her knees, fumbling at the door. 
1 Ramon sprawled lifeless just there—behind him— 

the room clouded, swayed round with him. He stooped 
looked at the blood marks. “Good God,” he thought, filled 
panic, “I’m getting faint. What do they know? What 
aya)" ; 
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can they know? Elevator operator’s word against mine!” 

He could visualize Ramon’s body hulked inertly on the floor. 
And it now affected him as monstrous—incredible and mon- 
strous, that he, Douglas Keith, should be here, stifling, fight- 
ing guiltily—bullied and insulted as though he had actually — 
murdered a man. 

Meager’s voice drummed against him in an _ indistinct 
mumble. “You carried the girl away, Mr. Keith. Where have 
you hidden her? You see we know what happened.” 

Douglas straightened himself angrily: “Then why ask me! 
I’ve told you I know nothing. I never met the man.” 

“And I tell you we've got you cold! And we know just 
what happened and you better come through. You better 
sit down here and make a clean breast of it.” 

He moved a chair slowly, calculatingly, plopped it down 
directly over the area where Ramon’s body had lain. 

Douglas shuddered. His jaws felt stiff like cement. He 
stared at a window above Ramon’s desk—a window that looked 
on acourt. Queer he hadn’t noticed this window before. The 
shade was up. He could see into other offices. Directly op- 
posite, but on the floor above, a man was standing. 

* ee * * * * KO 

A startling thing happened. The man lit a cigarette, puffed 
lazily. Suddenly he glanced across. And he bowed! 

Immediately Douglas recognized him—Avery Middleton. 
They were in the same year at college. A smarty Alec—Doug- 
las always thought him a smarty—regular Jimmie Freshie— 

Did Middleton know why he was in this office? Did he 
know that a man had died here and he, arrogant young Doug- 
las Keith, was under suspicion; brought here to be unnerved 
and cross-examined ? 

He had a hot, reckless notion to swing out his fists, bolt 
from the room. It appeared sinister that Middleton should 
stand there bowing to him—vicious and sinister. 

“You didn’t notice that window before, Mr. Keith?” 

“T never saw that window before!” 
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“Didn’t happen to notice whether the shades were up or 
down last Monday night?” 

Douglas threw him a look of fury, the frank hazel eyes black 
and stinging. Unthinking, he skirted the chair Meager had 
placed, pulled another to the table, slumped into it. 

“You didn’t like the chair I placed for you? Why did you 
walk around that spot? I notice you avoided it. Singular, 
that’s where Worth’s body lay—” 

* * * * * * x 


Douglas swung his shoulder as though blows were aimed at 
his face. He folded his arms in a set desperation. Whether 
the shade was up or down last Monday night! No! He 
hadn’t noticed. But why did Meager say it in that cold, sneer- 
ing way? He wanted to beat his fists against his teeth and 
curse furiously. And he thought: ‘God—Almighty God— 
will he keep this up much longer! How much longer!” 

He saw Meager’s ugly hand reaching across the table: 
“Look here, Keith, you say you’ve never been in this office? 
How did you happen to know where Worth’s body fell? You 
did know it! You refused to walk near the spot. And the 
first thing your eyes fell on when you came into this room was 
that blood stain in the corner. But you say you were never 
here. All right, then! Why should you refuse to say where 
you were on Monday night?’ 

“T’ve not refused.” 

“Where were you, then?” 

“TI was home.” 

“The whole evening?” 

Ves.” 

“Think, now. . . . It may be possible that you came 
down to your office—that you may have chanced to pass this 
building. Perhaps you came in here on some other busi- 
ness. 3% 

“T never came in here.” 

‘And you're positive you weren’t near Third and Market at 

any time after 9 o’clock last Monday night?” 
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“Yes, I’m positive.” 

“Now, listen, Mr. Keith. You were at home Monday night. 
You intended to remain at home. Don’t you recall that a girl 
’phoned you to meet her here? You came down and waited. 
She didn’t show up. You got alarmed after waiting better 
than an hour. You went after her. You came up to this 
office. Things happened—” 

* 2 2 SS * * * 


Meager leaned down, peering up into Douglas’ face. A 
cold, repugnant smile on the detective’s lips. 

Douglas stared back. With every word the young, clenched 
jaws became more gaunt and tormented looking. 

“Things happened. You had to carry the girl out. She'd 
crept from that corner over there. Right over there! You 
see, we've got it all cold. Hadn’t you better come through? 
I’m not trying to make it hard for you. We're willing to 
listen to a story of suicide. We’re willing to give you the break 
on it. You were here. Tell us what happened. If you talk 
you can perhaps prove it was suicide. And if you don’t talk, 
we know it’s murder. You murdered him or the girl did. Sup- 
pose you tell us what happened.” 

“T don’t know what happened, Meager! I wasn’t here! I 
don’t know what happened.” 

“You're going to stick to this?” 

“T stick to it!” 

“Then suppose I tell you that the girl’s come through? 
We've got hold of the girl and she’s confessed to the whole 
thing !”” 

Douglas rose. He felt as though lighted swords drove with 
sharp points through his heart—suddenly and cruelly. He 
saw Sandy with her hands shielding her face, and he thought, 
sobbing: “They’ve not found her! They’ve not got her. I 
turned back in time. This is a bluff.” 

_ “What do you say now, Mr. Keith?” 
“That no girl can make a statement to implicate me in this 


affair. I have nothing to do with it. No one can prove that 
I had.” 
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Meager’s eyes narrowed. He gave a long, musing whistle 
and got up abruptly. “I guess that’s all for the present.” 
* * * * * * * 


He pulled open the door. He said meaningly, “A good place 
you took the girl, but not quite secluded enough!” 

Douglas glanced at him with burning, accusing eyes. He 
stuck his hands in his pockets and gave no answer. 

But the moment he was free—the moment he was rushing 
up Geary street, he found himself blinking, biting at his lips, 
telling himself in a tortured way: “That’s a bluff—get me to 
rush down there. They want me to lead them to her. I know 
them !” 

Yet he longed to reach Sandy—longed to speak with Judith. 
But he thought with anguish: “God—I don’t dare! I can’t 
risk it! They’d follow.” 

He was afraid even to call on Hal Hume. 

He went home. He found that Emma was out. Queer for 
her to be out at noon time when he said he was returning for 
lunch. 

He was about to go out. To his astonishment, Newton, 
the police reporter on Douglas’ paper, was coming up the steps. 

Newton was excited. He extended his hand with nervous 
haste: ‘Too bad, Doug—too damn bad. We'll stand by 
you. Jim told me to tell you he'll stick by you. He'd like 
to get your side of it—like to explain why you were in Worth’s 
office.” 

Douglas walked back into the hall, closed the door brusquely : 
“I wasn’t in that office.” 

“Say, what’s the use? They’ve got your fingerprints—got 
them Saturday when you handled all those photographs. Those 
fingerprints—YOURS were in Worth’s office. And you 
walked into a room this morning where three people posi- 
tively identified you. And your mother—” 

“My mother!” 

“Yes—they’ve had her down there for the last three hours. 
She’s spilled the beans—said you weren’t here all last Monday 


night—” 
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Douglas went over to the mantel in the living room. He 
picked a cigarette from the hearth. He thought vaguely: “Em 
didn’t have time to dust up to-day—Oh, God—poor little Em.” 

* * * * * * * 


They tricked. Emma into giving that information. They 
brought her a message signed with his name. It said: “Mother 
—tell the whole truth. I’ve decided this as I’ve nothing to 
conceal.” : 

So they had him. That afternoon detectives called and told 
him to take his suit case. He might be at the Hall of Justice 
several days. 

He kissed his poor little mother good-by. He said: “Don’t 
worry, Em. I’m sure to be home soon. I don’t know a thing 
about this. But Em—Em darling, for the love of God, don’t 
tell them the name of any girl or fellow I know. If they take 
you down there again, remember this—I won’t send you any 
more messages. Just cry. Don’t open your lips.” 

So he went. They took him again to Ramon’s office. They 
grilled him for hours. At midnight they locked him in a cell. 

He sat on the edge of the cot. He thought of his mother— 
of Sandy and Judith. Their images went distortedly through 
his mind. He listened to sounds in the next cell—some one 
cursed foully. 

It became cold. He paced up and down. 

After midnight the door opened. A fine, big-faced fellow 
entered. He sat on a stool and said kindly: “I knew you 
weren't asleep, lad. I want to tell you something. If you 
didn’t kill Worth, and I half believe you didn’t, you ought to 
tell what happened. This silence is going against you. Think 
what it will mean to your mother—it will just about finish a 
fellow’s mother to have a thing like this brought against her 
only son—” He went on talking like this. 

When he left Douglas lay on the cot and cried. 

The next night the grand jury met. They indicted Doug- 
las Keith for the murder of Ramon Worth. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 


SHE lay there wondering why he never came; why he didn’t 
write. Judith said he was ill. But a whole month and not a 
word? Her thought was an affliction. Something had hap- 
peace Some mysterious calamity? And they refused to tell 

ert 

She had shocking-dreams. Men came behind her softly, 
jumping out with a sudden shrill: ‘“Murderess!”’ Then she 
saw Douglas dead, Ramon dead—both of them stretched out 
before her. 

She had brought desolation and tragedy. To all of them. 
She had wished only to seize a little gladness; only to snatch 
of the dazzle and sweetness meaning that no one should be 
hurt but herself. If penalty there were, she alone would pay! 

Pitiful egotism. For none may thus stay consequences. 
They are remorseless and unpredictable. No life is a separate 
unit: each but a link in the chain of endless other lives. Who 
hurts one single link, hurts all. Down undawned centuries the 
penalty is paid. 

Hour after hour, she lay with her hands clasped over her 
face—face so thin now and unearthly in its beauty. 

Judith watched her. She saw the pain in Judith’s look. She 
turned restlessly: “Judith—come here. You too, Judy—_ 
you must suffer too. Because of me.” 

Judith stooped and laid her lips on Sandy’s burning fore- 
head. Fever again. 

“She’s dying,” Judith thought and winced looking at those 
glowing eyes. They were like sunken stars in Sandy’s hue- 
less face. 

Sandy touched her fingers against Judith’s cheeks: “Judy 
—you think I was going to run away with Douglas? Ah— 
- in the end, would 1? Oh Lord—” 

She moaned distractedly. Then she coughed—long, wrack- 
ing coughs that tore to Judith’s soul. 
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Sandy grew worse. Each day she seemed weaker with short, 
intermittent periods of ease. 

And each day Hal Hume became more worried. The wound 
had lit up an old inflammation. He was afraid. He said to 
Judith: “Good God, but I’ll be glad when this is over. She’s 
losing. I’ve got to tell Doug—hand him a blow like this after 
all he’s sacrificed. . . 

Disconsolately he handed Judith the evening paper. They 
had picked five men for the jury so far. 

Judith read the question of the prosecution. Did these men 
have any objection to a death penalty? 

She looked at Hal Hume with wild, stricken face. “Death 
penalty? Surely they’re not going to ask this?” 

He didn’t answer. She went up and put her hands on his 
shoulders. “Hal, does he think I'll keep silent through that? 
Let that happen?’ She closed her eyes and swayed dizzily. 

* 2 * * * 2 * 

Douglas wouldn’t talk. He refused to say one word in his 
own defense. He had no witnesses. 

And they were proving he was in that room. His finger- 
prints were there. That blood-stained handkerchief was his. 
He was seen entering Ramon’s office on the night, perhaps at 
the very hour Ramon died. 

He was seen by the janitress; by the elevator operator; by 
the man in the cigar store. The time of Ramon’s death was 
fixed as the hour when Douglas was in the room. 

They were pinning a murder on Douglas Keith. They 
would prove their case. Judith read this, sick to the heart. 

Could anyone look at Douglas Keith and believe him a mur- 
derer? Could anyone look at that young boy’s face—clean and 
fighting and tender, and say that he should be hanged by the 
neck until dead? 

Judith sank against a chair, buried her face in her arms. 
They would never ask this, of course. Young men have been 
hanged. She remembered that case of a boy just 22 whose 
sister went frantically to every one in the state begging them 
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to save her brother. How, up to the last moment, the girl had 
been unable to believe the brutal thing could be done—a noose 
tightened about her brother’s throat. 

Yet it happened. It happened one Friday morning at 10 
o’clock. And all the girl and that boy’s mother could do was 
to steal into a church and pray while grown men took a young 
boy out and killed him. Just as a butcher does a cow, only 
more revoltingly. For the butcher does it quickly and without 
pretense. 

But these men escorted their victim ceremoniously. They 
had an audience. They led him slowly 13 steps. Then they 
pulled a black cap over his face. 

Judith remembered stiflingly the appalling details. Far off 
her mind saw a young figure walking up steps. She closed her 
mind’s eye, refusing to see the face. Yet it went under her 
lids and the eyes burned on hers—dark, hazel eyes. peer 
_ Almost unable to breathe, Judith rose. She smiled to her- 
self. Absurd letting her thoughts smother her like this— 

Yet they were proving him guilty. 

PR 3 * * * * 2 

Judith went over and sat at Sandy’s bed. Sandy lying here 
not knowing this awful thing that had happened—she, Judith, 
weak with foreboding— 

But he there alone meeting the ghastly penalty. No one to 
rush to his defense. No one to shout: “He didn’t do it! I 
know !” 

Sandy, with those piteous hands clasped over her face, took 
a long, uneasy sigh. Suddenly Judith remembered the evening 
she had come upon her standing at that little window in the 
closet, watching Douglas—yearning for him. The way she 
had hidden—the way she had cried: “I can’t help it! We 
can’t help it!’ Because she loved him so—as much as Judith 
loved. 

If Sandy knew where he was and they were picking me to 
say if he should die. pics 
Judith got up quickly and ran to the kitchen. “She’d never 


forgive me if I let it happen.” 
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The next day Judith went to the city. She went to the 
Hall of Justice. She would save Douglas. 


CHAPTER LXXV 


JupitH feared she might be watched and her coming lead 
to-Sandy’s arrest. So she was nervous and her voice in- 
audible. 

Three times she had to repeat: “I’m his cousin, Jane 
Keith.” 

“He’s in court now, Miss Keith, but likely to be in any 
moment for the noon recess. You better come back at 1. 
The men are locked up now and until 1.” 

“Very well,” said Judith, shaking. “Would you mind telling 
me where the county jail is?” 

“This is the county jail, right here, Miss.” 

“This place!” 

“Yes, this place.” 

“And he stays here? Oh, I see.” 

In a frozen hush Judith’s eyes took in the immense cage- 
like structure built within and occupying almost the entire 
floor space of the room where she now stood. It was sep- 
arated from the small official area by three thicknesses of heavy 
iron wire. 

* * * * * * * 


A menagerie. Just like a menagerie. And he stayed here. 
He’d been here five weeks, locked up behind these dim, sunless 
gratings. An animal in his cage. 

Faintly: ‘Where do they sleep?” 

“In the cells. Those are the cells. The men are locked up 
now. But they’re let out every morning from 8 till 11 and 
out again from 1 to 3,” 

“Out where?” 

“In the tanks. Don’t you see? Those are the cells and 
they have this space on either side to walk in.” 
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In the center of the cage, row on row and tier on tier from 
the floor to the ceiling, 40 feet high, went these small iron 
cells. Narrow, circling iron stairways led from tier to tier. 

It looked very dark to Judith and very forbidding. She had 
the odd impression that she stood on the deck of a medieval 
prison ship. Before her and above in solid rows and tiers 
were massed these cubbyholes of cells—walled away from 
the light and the sun and the air. 

She was fascinated and sickened, unable to master the im- 
pulse that held here here asking questions. The officer was 
very agreeable. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad, Miss. Most of ‘these fellows have been 
in before. They’re used to it.” 

“You say they’re locked up from 3 o’clock until 8 the next 
morning? What do they do?” 

“They read. You see, there’s a light between each cell 
and the doors are grated. They can see, all right. Better 
come back at 1, Miss.” 

“Yes, I will.” Judith turned. 

And just at this moment Douglas, walking between two offi- 
cers, entered. 

* * * * * * * 

Her mouth framed an inarticulate cry, the lips remaining 
fixed as though paralyzed over the unuttered sob. 

He walked in such a graceless manner—not jubilantly like 
himself at all, but with his arms pushed out before him, the 
hands fist to fist. 

Handcuffed—they had iron cuffs clasping those two hands 
of his together. And his head was down, jaws set and grim. 
~ He looked up and saw her. Judith was compensated by that 
look—light and tears and gladness, as though he were a little 
boy. He took an involuntary, hasty step toward her. He 
_said, thrilling, “Jude!” 

Then he frowned and bit his lips and stood quite still, star- 
ing bewildered and apprehensive into Judith’s face. 

He spoke to the man at his side. 
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This man came to Judith. “Sorry, we can’t let you visit 
now. You can come back at 1. He wants to know if anyone 
in his family has become ill.” 

Her glance fixed on the young, brown head—the face grown. 
thin and harried. “His eyes look different,” Judith thought— 
“oh, terribly different!’ 

“No,” she said aloud. ‘Every one is well. Ill return at 1.” 

* x x * * * 2 


The men were walking up and down the alleyway on either 
side of the cells when Judith returned. They were pacing 
quickly back and forth. 

The officer who had spoken to her before, smiled. “Tl call 
him. You can stand there, Miss.” 

“Oh—will I talk to him right here?” 

“Ves—there—” 

He meant that she should stand just outside the iron grating 
—stand there with Douglas on the other side. This was the 
way they could visit. 

As Judith stood, several of the prisoners walked up to the 
netting and stared at her. They cupped their hands over their 
eyes and frankly stared. 

But when Douglas approached they walked away—all of 
them. She whispered with her lips close to the grating: 
“Douglas—why, hello, Douglas.” 

And he, seeming almost to drink the tears from her eyes: 
“Something wrong, Jude?” 

“No—nothing wrong. How are you, Doug?” 

“Can’t you see, Jude? Talk—no one listens here. Ye gods! 
I’m glad to see you!” 

* * * * * * * 

She gave a little trembling laugh. “I’ve a letter. From 
her. Can I give it to you?” 

“No—don’t take it out. They’d think it was dope. Jude, 
she doesn’t know ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“What do you mean?” 


= een 
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~ Douglas, she ought to know. She'll never forgive us.’ 
“Jude—you promised. Judith, you'll stick? Jude, if you 

go back on me—” He suddenly clasped his hands and knocked 
them against the grating. “Jude, it would only mean two get- 
ting it instead of one. Say you won't, Jude! Please—” 

They both had their lips against the grating, scarcely fram- 
ing the words. But she could see the marks of his teeth be- 
cause his lips were drawn so tightly about them. ‘Look here, 
Jude; I can get used to this. I can stand it because I think— 
oh, well, because she needs me. How is she, Jude? Think of 
her—anyone like her treated this way! Does she wonder why 
I never come?” 

“Yes, she wonders.” 

“And what do you say, Jude?” 

That you'll come as soon as you can. That you’ve been so 
il.” 

“And then does she wonder why I don’t write?” 

“Yes, she wonders why you don’t write—and why the one 
letter you gave Hal didn’t answer her questions—” 

“Of course I didn’t get her letters. They’d read them. Be 
sure not to take that one out, Jude. How does she look, Jude?” 

“Beautiful—more than ever.” 

“And she’s getting over it—I mean grieving over it? Tough, 
isn’t it, a thing like this coming to her?” 

* * * * * * * 


Judith rubbed her eyes. She kept smiling and wetting her 
lips. Then she made a second effort. 

“Yes, it’s tough, Douglas. But you’re not really being kind 
to her. How will she feel when she learns?” 

“She won’t learn. She'll never find out until a long time 
from now. We'll have to take her away— 

Speaking as though he were cleared; as eee there could 
never be any question as to the verdict ! 

He saw the pained astonishment in Judith’s face. And he 
said, with a hint of teasing: ‘You don’t think they can pin 
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it on me, Jude? I’ve watched the jury. They can’t railroad 
me across on flimsy evidence like they’ve got.” 

“No—but the papers last night, Douwg—maybe you don’t 
read them? They said the prosecution was getting ready to 
spring a big coup—” 

“Yes—lI read that. What can they spring?” 

“Tf some one saw you carry her away—” 

They whispered into each other’s ears. The men walked 
up-and down the dingy passageways. They paced like 
thwarted creatures—down and back—back and down. 

“If any one saw that, Doug—and they should find you 
guilty ?” 

2* * * * * * * 

He shook back his head, the blood crowding so hotly about | 
his neck. He spoke quickly—hoarse and nervous. “Oh, I 
don’t believe anyone saw that, Jude. It would have come out 
before this.” 

“But suppose they did? Oh, think of that, Douglas! And 
what might happen then. It’s so awful for you to be here. It’s 
so needless. She could clear it—easily clear it.” 

“Jude, put your head closer. Listen, Jude; I’m not sure — 
about that. I’m not sure she could clear it. They’ve got — 
nothing on me—nothing to warrant a verdict. But if you 
speak to her and she comes into it now, theyll get-— Oh, God 
knows what—on her!” 

“What can you mean?” 

“That. Id be afraid of that, Jude.” 

* * * * * oe * 


She wished now to escape; run from this immense, dingy 
room that was so big, yet whose walls pressed about her; 
run from his dark, intent eyes. 

“Then it’s settled? Gee—what a peach you are! What you — 
mean to me, Jude. Is it hard on you down there alone?” | 

“Hard on me! And you in a place like this!” 

“I’m getting used to it now. Can eat with my fingers like 
any of them.” . . 
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“Your fingers? Eat with your fingers?” 

; Sires might cut our way out if they gave us knives and 
orks— 

She chanced to raise her head suddenly and she saw such an 
afflicted, drained, tormented look fleeting over.his face—the bit- 
terness of degradation to a fine, laughing spirit. 

She thought: “He’s crushed! He won’t be the same— 
never.” 

She glanced onward to the iron walls: “Which is your 
place, Douglas?” 

“My cell? Up there on the top tier—nice and warm—close 
to the ceiling.” 

“And you have to stay in there from three o’clock every 
afternoon?” 

“When I’m not in court.” 

“Who is your partner, Douglas?” 

For the first time he laughed—the white, even teeth spark- 
ling. “A good egg, Jude. A second story man. Has a lot of 
yarns to tell. We'll have great things to talk of some day, 
Judy dear.” 

* * * * * * * 

Suddenly she felt like crying. She said with a gulp: 
“You're getting awfully thin, Doug.” 

*Well—two meals a day unless we buy our own. I don’t 
care enough about it to bother. Queer, Jude, isn’t it for you 
and I to be in a jam like this?” 

You and I! As though there were only he and she in all 
the world. The deep violet eyes filled suddenly. 

She looked up at him—trembling. 

- He said gently: “Well—don’t Judy.” 

She laughed:: “I’m not going to. But Douglas, don’t you 
let all this hurt you—all this ugliness— Oh Doug—I wish I 
was in there and you.not—”, 

He bit his lips—keeping his head lowered. Abruptly he 
said: “Good-by, Judy—thanks Jude!” 
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She wanted so to touch his hand— 
* * * * * * * 


She walked out, her heart feeling high and proud. They 
wouldn’t hurt him. They couldn’t hurt him! Too fine for 
them. 

She felt like turning to the officer and saying with a laugh: 
“Does anyone think him guilty? Can anyone think one glori- 
ous as he has done the slightest wrong?” 

And driving homeward Judith was appeased—hypnotized by 
his own confidence. They had nothing on him! Not a shred 
of worthwhile evidence. 

He would come out of it—stronger and finer. 

She kept dabbing at her eyes. Yet she felt happy. “Gee, 
what she meant to him!” The tone of his voice—a low, sing- 
ing vibrance as though he had some kind of love for her—a 
sweet, beautiful feeling—a kinship of the spirit. Judith whis- 
pered to herself: “Well, I have this—THIS!” with a swell- 
ing intake of breath as when one would weep because of so 
much tenderness in life. 

It was a Friday that Judith went to visit Douglas : 
a Friday that she rode home warmed with an aching joy. She 
meant something to him. Ah—life wouldn’t do this cruel, in- 
credible wrong to one so fine as he! 

That night Hal Hume on his daily visit to Sandy summoned 
Judith to the kitchen. 

“They’ve got him,” he said. “They’ve got a fellow who 
saw it all—an eye-witness. They’re putting him on the stand, 
Monday morning.” 


CHAPTER _LEXXY1 


No hope of acquittal. A theory gaining ground that Doug- 
las shot them both—the man and then the woman—had hidden 
the woman away— 

Judith sat before the fire and shoved the red coals. Now 
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and then she put out her hands and shoved. But there 
was no escape—no free breath. 

Tomorrow—Monday morning they would put an eye- 
witness on the stand. They would find him guilty. They 
would order him hanged by the neck until dead— 

She bowed over—half suffocated by her thoughts. 

* * * * * * * 


Sandy was coughing—coughing her life away. Judith would 
lose them both. 

Sandy stirred so restlessly—she talked, half moaning. “Judy 
—you’re there? Oh, I dream so!” 

Judith smoothing her pillow. 

“Tf he would only come, Judith—just once. If he knew 
TONECRINO. se” 

“You're not dying. Bie, 

“T must be dying. . . . It’s been so long— If I could 
only see him. For a moment. There’s so much I want to 
say. Did I hurt him too, Jude? I want to ask him. I’ve a 
letter. I felt so fine today. I wrote all this. Give it to Hal. 
Tonight surely.” 

Judith took the letter. She stuck it in her pocket. No use 
giving it to Hal—he couldn’t pass it to Douglas. 

Monday morning Sandy saw the corner of the envelope 
sticking from Judith’s pocket. 

She stared at this, burning with astonishment and despera- 
tion. Judith keeping back her letters! Judith refusing to let 
him know—perhaps keeping him from coming— 

* * * * * * * 

At ten o’clock Monday morning the woman who came for 
_ their laundry went down the walk, the bundle of clothes under 
her arm. 

Judith was in the kitchen. 

Then Sandy leaned against the open window and beckoned. 
She handed the old woman a letter, whispering stealthily: 
“Please mail this for me.” She slipped a dollar in the old 


woman’s hand. 


” 
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The laundress glanced at the address. Her eyes bulged. 
Then she threw a swift, accusing glance at Sandy. 

“The young murderer! Why’s a nice girl like you writing 
to a murderer?” 

Sandy smiled blankly: “A murderer?” 

And she knew. In the quiet of withering shock she gazed 
in the old woman’s winking eyes: ‘You must be mistaken.” 

But the woman wrinkled up her face till mouth and eyes 
were narrow slits. She nodded her immense head knowingly: 
“T ain’t mistaken. He’s the one as shot that fine Mr. Worth. 
I seen both their pictures in the paper. And he shot a girl too 
and carried her away and buried her and won’t tell where. 

“They’ve proved that all right. And he’ll be hanged for it 
and should be! The papers say so. I guess he’s a murderer, 
all right!” 

“Oh, did he do that? Give me back the letter.” 

Sandy reached down, her hand closed on it. It was as 
though a sharp sword went sticking through her flesh—as 
though she were impaled on knives. 

Douglas—a murderer. And she down here knowing not 
a thing. Causing it all. Pushing him into this! 

* * * * * * * 


She sat up. She slid her feet to the floor, standing a mo- 
ment at the bed, praying wildly: ‘Great God—help!” 
She went feeling along the wall, pausing every moment, 


raising her head and inhaling laboriously as though her thought 
were drowning. 


At the door she stumbled. But she recovered quickly co 
smiled. Her face utterly white she smiled vaguely, murmur- 
ing to herself: “Careful! Don’t fall!’ 

Noiselessly she reached the kitchen. She said: “Judith!” 

Judith sprang about as though an apparition stood at the 
threshold—an apparition with red hair flung back from that 
face so utterly white—that pale face with the eyes dark and 
tortured like stars burning. 
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With a pleading cry, Judith rushed toward her, arms out- 


spread. 
“Don’t stop me! Judith, I know. No—don’t put your arms 
about me. I’m going. Get a machine, Ju . . . I’m go- 


ing up to him— Nothing will stop me.” 
Judith flung her arms wildly about Sandy. She cried: 
“Saved! Dear God—he’s saved!” 
* * * * * * * 


Douglas sat at a table in front of the judge’s bench. To his 
left was the jury box. 

The clerk rose, called the next witness for the prosecution. 

And at the name a shock went tearing through his heart—a 
shock, a distorted picture, a vision of doom. 

“Avery Middleton, witness for the prosecution. Is Mr. 
Middleton present? Please take the stand.” 

Middleton, a spare, natty young fellow with knowing blue 
eyes and a small, smiling mouth, came from the audience. He 
passed behind the rail, walking just in front of Douglas. 

He paused and bowed. 

And Douglas, the dark hazel eyes puzzled and indignant, re- 
turned his salute. He said audibly, with a note of challenge, 
“Hello, Avery.” 

He felt winded, as though some one had given him a sharp, 
unguarded blow. He sat upright, his hands gripping the seat 
of his chair. Middleton standing at a window smoking a 
cigarette—bowing to him—a window across the court and 
looking into Ramon’s office. He connected this immediately 
with Meager’s third degree and the prosecution’s boast of 
proof positive and complete that murder had been done. 

He wondered with inflamed and charging pulse what Middle- 


_ ton might say. 


* * * * * * * 
Middleton was sworn. 
“You’re acquainted with the defendant ?” 
mes... 
“How well do you know him?’ 
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“Very well. I was in his class during four years at college.” 

“Have you seen him since graduation?” 

“Yes—perhaps several times a month.” 

“You wouldn’t be likely to mistake him for some one else?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Middleton, have you an office in the 
building ?” 

“‘T<have.” 

“What floor ?” 

“The fourth.” 

“This office has a window on a light well, which window 
looks directly across and down into the office of the deceased 
Ramon Worth?” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Do you recall being in your office at any time Monday 
night, February 9?” 

“Yes—lI was there for a short while between 10:50 and 11.” 

“Please state how you’re certain the date was February 9, 
and the time 10:50 to 11.” 

“My wife and I were at my mother’s for dinner—a birth- 
day dinner. February 9 is my mother’s birthday. We left my 
mother’s house at 10:30 and drove directly to my office, where 
I stopped to get a box of fruit. As I went up in the elevator 
I looked at my watch. It was just 10:50. I said to my wife: 
‘We can’t make the 11 o’clock Golden Gate ferry now.’ 

“As soon as I stepped into my office I noticed the shades 
up and went over to draw them down. I chanced to look 
across the court, where a light streamed from the office of 
Ramon Worth. 

“T saw a man standing in the center of this office—a peculiar, 
horrified look on his face. He dropped immediately to his 
knees and appeared to be leaning over some one. I was puzzled, 
and watched. He had his arms about some object. He lifted 
it. Then I saw it was a woman—a woman with very bright 
hair—a blonde, I believe. He appeared to caress her. I mo- 
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tioned to my wife. She came and stood at my side, switching 
out the light as she did so. 

“We could now see very clearly. The man whipped out a 
handkerchief. During this time his face was averted. He 
pressed the handkerchief against the woman’s chest. He 
smoothed the hair from her forehead. 

“Then he stood up, his fists clenched, held down: stiff at his 
sides. He bit his lips, and suddenly, with his head raised, 
walked across the room toward the window. I saw his face— 
saw it plainly as I-do now. So plainly I was startled and said, 
aloud: ‘Keith—Keith Douglas!’ ” 

A tremor ran through the court. Some one sobbed—Emma, 
mother of the defendant. He turned as though jerked by some 
goading wire. He turned and patted her hand. The muscles 
of his throat were tight. It became difficult to breathe. You 
could hear him say: “Em, don’t! Em—dear—” And he 
smiled at his mother. But he was unaware that he did this. 

Unaware of everything but the picture Middleton drew—a 
man kneeling, his arms about some one—some one with bright, 
shining hair—Sandy with the shadowy eyes focusing slowly on 
his. 

He smiled at his mother. He gripped her hand bitterly in 
his— 

* * * * * * * 

“And then, Mr. Middleton?” 

“And then as he neared the window he stooped down. I 
couldn’t see what he was doing. I only saw the back of his 
head and his shoulders. He appeared to be searching for some- 
thing. Twice he crossed the room and crouched in this man- 
ner. Twice I saw his face very clearly. 

“Then he went back to the woman, lifted her in his arms, 
held her close, switched out the light—this was five minutes 
to. 1}: 

“T took out my watch. I said to my wife: ‘“Show’s over. 
We’ve missed our boat.’ I remained then to look over some 


letters. I left the office at 11:10.” 
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“Did you hear any shot from the time you entered till you 
left?” 

“None.” 

“Did you see another man in Worth’s office during this 
time?” 

“I saw no other man than the defendant.” 

“Have you been in the office of the deceased since Monday, 
February ninth?’ 

Pletiavess 

“You saw the spot marked where the deceased lay?” 

SV ace. 

“This spot was near to the window and in about the place 
where the defendant was seen by you to have stooped down 
twice?” 

SV ese 

“A man lying in this position—a dead man could not have 
been seen by you from your window?” 

“He could not have been seen.” 

Douglas had stooped over the dead body of Ramon Worth. 
He had crossed the room, lifted a woman in his arms, carried 
her away. 

And he now sat with his arms tightly folded, his young eyes 
straight before him. Denying he had ever seen Ramon. Deny- 
ing he had been in that office though his fingerprints were there. 
Denying he knew the girl who had crept along the floor— 
denying it was his handkerchief that stanched her blood— 

Even his mother winced. Stealthily she raised her hand, 


rubbed tears trickling wretchedly down the bridge of her 
nose— 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


Norman Woop was attempting the defense of Douglas 
Keith. At the noon recess he gazed silently a full minute 
into Douglas’s face. ‘fYou’ve got to explain this.” 
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“Explain what >?” 

“Why—you—were—in—Worth’s office!” Biting off the 
words with menacing slowness. “When you arrived and 
where you’ve hidden the girl.” 

“I explain nothing and admit nothing.” 

ee God, boy, do you realize they may ask the death pen- 
alty ?” 

Talons squeezing at his throat making it hard to breathe: 
“They can’t ask that.” 

“What’s to stop them?” 

“They can’t show a motive.” 

“Can’t they, with a woman in the case! They’ve shown 
enough else. They can suggest powerful motives, and the 
jury may be in a belligerent frame of mind. They’re sick of 
your silence. They’ll know there’s something rotten in it when 
you won’t speak out. 

“You can’t get by another minute with this damn stubborn 
muteness! I can’t get you out of it if you won’t cooperate. 
Can’t you explain your presence there?” 

“IT know nothing of Worth’s death—how he came to it or 
when or by whose hand.” 

“But you were in his office when he died or immediately 
afterwards. That’s proved. Why were you there?” 

“T’ve never admitted I was there.” 

“You don’t need to admit it! Every juror in that box is 
now absolutely certain of your presence. And I’m not going 
to hang you by denying it. Listen Keith, you’ve got two 
or three hours between you and a possible death sentence. Did 
the woman kill Worth? And you want to shield her? Juries 
acquit women—pretty women. Have you considered this? 
The only penalty she’d get would be a slight smudge to her 
reputation. Is her reputation worth your life? After all is 
she worth much when she’ll let you stand this for her?” 

Douglas stared in moody anger before him. “I’ve nothing 
to say!” 

“So she killed him? And you’re going to fling your life 
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away rather than tell what you know? Don’t fool yourself 
on what the jury will do. Face the worst—death—hanged by 
the neck until dead. At best—life in a place like this—a 
stinking hole like this—a convict for life. You’re twenty-five. 
What shall I tell the jury?” 

“That I know nothing about Worth’s death.” 

“Then I’m through, boy! And so are you!” 

* * * * * * * 


The noon recess over. Court called. 
“Has the defendent anything to say?” 
“He has nothing to say—” 
* * 2% * * * * 


Silence like a shock. The prosecutor outlining his case— 
growing eloquent, summing up all the damning evidence—five 
people giving positive identifications—Douglas known to have 
been in Ramon’s office—seen there—seen lifting a woman— 

“At eleven o’clock this Monday night a man lay dead. At 
eleven o’clock this defendent switched out the light in the 
office where the murdered man had fallen. He spirited a 
wounded woman from the room. 

“And this defendent sits through the trial offering no wit- 
nesses; making no defense. 

“Why? To baffle you; to leave you with the remnant of 
doubt that must vanish should he open his lips. 

“Why has he remained silent? He has no defense! A 
deliberate murder has been committed. A man is shot to 
death. A woman is wounded and hidden. And the man posi- 
tively known to have been at the scene of this appalling crime 
sits before you refusing to give one word of explanation. 
Are you to be tricked by this vicious evasion?” 

A severe righteous look stealing over the faces of the jury— 

“For all anyone in this court-room knows the woman who 
was wounded may since have died. To save himself this de- 
fendent sacrifices the life of the woman. And perhaps two 
murders should be laid at his door instead of one! 

“Gentlemen of the jury—the facts are clear. A man in 
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the prime of life is ruthlessly shot down. Murder is murder 
whether committed by a thug or a college graduate. We ask 
simple justice. We ask the extreme penalty—” 

“NO!” Clear and bright like a flute note tossed from 
the sky. And as though two angels flew upon the scene, their 
swift, trembling figures came with a rush to the rail. 

Her red hair shone like a nimbus about a face whiter than 
death—white and lighted as a seraph she stood there. Pale 
and more arresting. The beautiful voice throbbed: “No! 
Not he! I! Iam the one who knows! I the one to blame!” 

She reached the judge’s bench. She steadied herself on 
Judith’s arm, murmured half-fainting: “In time!” 

Then she raised her clasped hands as one who prayed: “I 
must tell—oh let me tell—” 

And they held the boy down. They gripped his shoulders. 
They wouldn’t let him reach her. 

Somewhere in the room a sob—eyes focussed on her thin, 
luminous face as though she were a lost, frightened spirit 
elinging there to the judge’s bench. Eyes focussed on her 
tranced. And on the boy with his brown head lowered, face 
pressed in anguish against his outflung arms. 

These two had loved. The pale lovely girl—and the boy 
with dark hazel eyes and mouth grown stubborn and silent. 
They were young and had loved. There was tragedy because 
of this. 

“T will tell—ah I must tell it all!’ As though she were 
given an unsheathed sword and knew that she must plunge 
it in her heart, plunge it quietly and to the hilt. 

The judge overruling objections: “Yes—tell it all—” 

* * * * * * BS 


And like a bewildered, appealing spirit went her soft, pierc- 
ing voice through the room. Peopling the room with images. 
Tender, poignant pictures—a girl in brilliant spanish shawl 
standing on a pier in the moonlight—wanting love, wanting 
beauty. 

Then ee girl at a Wr ndos in the dark yearning for the 
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child. Music and sweetness of its coming. The wee, cold 
body laid in her arms; the wee little hands freezing her breast. 

Music and sweetness vanished. Left destitute—left hope- 
less. The little one dead; the little one cold on her heart. 

Running from it all one night—struck and running away 
in the night. 

“That was the way I went to him. That was the way it 
happened.” . 

Then the boy wept. He stumbled to his feet and would 
have stopped her. 

They pulled him back. He hid his gray face, the face of 
one crucified. 

And she went on to the last tragic detail, voice growing — 
hoarse: eyes more brilliant. And she now pressed her hands 
against her chest, the breath so desperately hard to draw. 

She stood up. The afternoon sun fell across her slim, 
wavering form, touched with light her pale, haunting face. 
“So you see? I am the woman. I am the one to blame.” 

She smiled. Her eyes filled. Very simply she opened her 
blouse. She turned to the judge. “He shot me here. He 
loved me and he shot me. Then he died. That is all. Because 
of ME—Ramon is dead— 

“And he—Douglas—ah—had not a thing to do—” 

Suddenly she swayed. And-with a sudden, anxious terror 
clasped her hands against her mouth where a vivid stain had 
risen. 

He sprang to her then. He caught her in his arms mum- 
bling her name so piteously. She sank against him—sank like a 
child with her fingers clasped at his neck. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 


He carried her to the judge’s chambers, hiding his young, 
anguished face against her shoulder, murmuring to her— 
holding her so gently. 
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They laid her on a couch. They stood hand in hand, staring 
at her white, lovely face, shutting from their stricken thought 
the verdict in the doctor’s eyes. 

After a long while Sandy smiled. She lay with the waxy 
lids closed, a smile flickering on her drained, pallid mouth. 

Seeing this smile, sobs rushed to their lips—sobs of joy. 
Dying? Ah no! Not in this bitter way. 

Let her laugh a while. Coming here and stripping her 
inmost spirit in that grave, pathetic way; rising up so mag- 
nificently. Showing the beauty and the greatness that had 
never found its chance. Let her not be taken! Defrauded 
always. 

She might have walked so happily in all that proud young 
grace. She should have been so fine, lived so valiantly. But 
she had found no light along the path; no torch held up by 
those who went before. They had not found the grail. They 
were but mothers and fathers blundering through shadows; 
running down the eons in cold and thronging shadows. Only 
here and there a symbol faintly gleaming. A cup of hemlock 
or across. This only. 

So she who was so debonair with all her poignant loveliness 
had lost her way. Yet at the last had found it! Had flung 
all self aside. She smiled because of this, smiled with the 
old blithe sweetness. And called his name and felt along 
the couch. 

He dropped to his knees. He folded his arms in agony 
about her. He said in a voice of love: “Sandy darling— 
oh why, why—” 

Faint tinkle of her laugh. “Is Judith here? We were in 
time?” 

Judith stooping, awed and blinded with her love. Her 
tears fell on Sandy’s fingers. Warm and sweet and melting 
like soft jewels were these tears to Sandy. Judith said: 
“You saved him, Sandy dearest. You were in time.” 

“And he is free?” 

“He will be freed.” 
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Sandy took a long, sighing breath. The lips drew painfully 
about her teeth and the bright hair fell back from the milk- 
white forehead. She lay quiet, piled deep in thought—deep, 
heaving fogs of thought. -She had saved him. Judith said 
so—dear Judith always letting her put her little cold feet 
between the warmth of hers. So she was clear at last. She 
had made it right at last. She had come into their lives and 
hurt them both so fearfully—so unthinkingly. Things she 
did, joys she had taken reaching out and harming them. Al- 
most to the death. Harming Douglas. Who would dream — 
of this? Ghosts reaching out from the past, putting the blight 
of old deeds, old sins on these who had no part in them. One 
life impinging so frighteningly on all other lives. So that no — 
one is free. No one goes his way alone. 

But now she wiped away the wrong. She would leave 
him to Judith—Judith who was better and nobler and sweeter. 
Her eyes thrilled and filled. Oh, leave him now, saddened and 
robbed? Somewhere in the confusion of her thought were 
voices. Happy voices singing. Better—it was better so. 

Leaving him was better. Judith loved him greatly. Through 
all the young, pure years. Judith had things to give—dear, 
ardent things. But all of hers were lost. So this was finer, 
bigger. Go away and leave these two together. Leave him 
thus enriched. He must laugh again—let his heart leap with 
gladness. 

Her hand went fumbling along the couch until it found 
his head—rested there yearningly, caressingly—dear, brown- 
haired lad like Timmy. 

Images came blurred yet glowing to her mind. The pier— 
far out the mountain islands looming—starlight on the waters. 
Suddenly she thought: “Tl never watch the sea again!” 
adding with pathetic defiance: “I’m not afraid! I won’t be 
afraid.” Odd, slangy phrases came to her mind—Life wouldn’t — 
high-hat her! Ah no! But it had. Death mustn’t! She 
would die bravely. She was bleeding to death, Vaguely she 
knew this. She thought: “I don’t care!” 
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She saw the pier again, the waters sparkling and Douglas 
coming with a boat, reaching out his dear, strong hand. He 
said: “Step out, Sandy: Dear Sandy, jump out bravely. I'll 
row you there—see where the waters shine. See—where the 
light is wandering on the waves.” 

She gave a soft, trembling laugh. She said: ‘“Yes—I see— 
I see it on the waters shining. Stay—stay with Judith—oh 
Judy dear, you stay with him. Make him glad—again—” 
And the happy voices sang. 

She thought: “Was that a dream? Did I speak? Yet she 
felt warmed and at peace as though the sun were flowing all 
about her. Douglas and Judith were pointing to that light. 
They made it stream about her. 

Then she saw them kneeling. She became terrified. She 
felt herself sink and sink. She said aloud: “I’m not afraid!” 
But she clung to him; clung mightily to his fervent hands. 

Shadows—dim, fogged shadows rushing upon her—shoving 
him away. She cried sharply: “Douglas!” 

But he grew vague in the gathering fogs—mingled with 
other forms. 

Out of this blurring came, all at once, a bright image— 
a small, bright image. She said aloud and wondering, “Oh, 
you are there? Waiting?’ And gave a little happy cry. “I 
saw my baby there, my little baby there. It ran to meet me. 
Oh Douglas! It went out alone—” 

She flung her hands upward, covering her face. She thought 
again: “Am I dreaming? Did I speak aloud?” 

She looked at them quietly, fighting the weakness and terror. 
She said, astonished: “I’m going.” 

- His sobs reached her. She felt his warm, wet lashes when 
he laid his cheek on hers. She said sweetly, “You're crying, 
Douglas? I am glad—at last—to go—like this. Let me go. 
He is out there waiting—my little one is waiting. 

She sat up suddenly—eyes darting. The pale, Ais hands 
made a fluttered, imploring gesture. 
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He clasped her then for a brief, wild moment. Judith said, 
weeping: “Gone! Oh Douglas—she is gone—” 

Loving the brightness so, yet sinking to the quiet and the 
dark! 

They laid her down. 

Subtly—mysterious and sudden, a radiance crept over the 
pale, luring mouth. A faint, enchanting smile, a young, gay 
sweetness—a smile of triumph as though she might naively 


turn and ask: “Ah Judy, proud of me? You both are proud 
at last!” 


—THE END— 
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How Kane Lawler fought the powerful interests that were trying to crush 
him and Ruth Hamlin, the woman he loved, makes intensely interesting 


The story of a two-fisted product of the west, pitted against a rascally spoils- 
man, who sought to get control of Marion Harlan and her ranch, 


“ FIREBRAND” TREVISON 

The encroachment of the railroad brought Rosalind Benham—and also re- 
sults in a clash between Corrigan and “‘Firebrand”’ that ends when the better 
man wins. 


THE RANGE BOSS 


Ruth Harkness comes West to the ranch her uncle left her, Rex Rander- 
son, her range boss, rescues her from a mired buckboard, and is in love with 


her from that moment on. 


THE VENGEANCE OF JEFFERSON GAWNE 


A story of the Southwest that tells how the law came to a cow-town, domin- 


ated by a cattle thief. There is a wonderful girl too, who wins the love of 
Jefferson Gawne, 
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NOVELS OF FRONTIER LIFE 
WILLIAM Mac LEOD RAINE 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Bunlap’s list 


BIG-TOWN ROUND-UP, THE 
BRAND BLOTTERS 

BUCKY O’CONNOR 

CROOKED TRAILS AND STRAIGHT 
DAUGHTER OF THE DONS, A 
DESERT’S PRICE, THE 
FIGHTING EDGE, THE 
GUNSIGHT PASS 
HIGHGRADER, THE 


OH, YOU TEX! 

PIRATE OF PANAMA, THE 

RIDGWAY OF MONTANA 

SHERIFF’S SON, THE 

STEVE YEAGER 

TANGLED TRAILS 

TEXAS RANGER, A 

VISION SPLENDID, THE 

WYOMING 

YUKON TRAIL, THE 
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ZANE _GREY’S NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list. 


THE CALL OF THE CANYON 
WANDERER|OF THE WASTELAND. 
TO THE LAST MAN 
THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER 

THE MAN OF THE FOREST 

THE DESERT OF WHEAT 

THE U. P. TRAIL 


| 


THE-BORDER-LEGION 

THE RAINBOW TRAIL 

THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

THE=LIGHT- OF WESTERN STARS 

THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 

THE LONE STAR RANGER 

DESERT GOLD 

BETTY ZANE 

THE DAY OF THE BEAST 

* * * * * 9 @ 

“LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS 


The life story of “Buffalo Bill” by his sister Helen Cody Wete 
more, with Foreword and conclusion by Zane Grey. 


ZANE GREY’S BOOKS FOR BOYS 

KEN WARD IN THE JUNGLE 

THE YOUNG LION HUNTER 

THE YOUNG FORESTER 

THE YOUNG PITCHER 

THE SHORT STOP 

THE RED-HEADED OUTFIELD AND OTHER 
BASEBALL STORIES 
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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S 
STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 
THE COUNTRY: BEYOND 
THE FLAMING FOREST 
THE VALEEY: OF :SILENT:-MEN 
THE*RIVER'S: END 
THE GOLDEN: SNARE 
AADS OF THE.NORTH 


KAZAN 
BAREE, SON OF KAZAN 

THE COURAGE OF CAPTAIN PLUM 
THE DANGER TRAIL 

THE sHUNTED. WOMAN 

THE FLOWER OF THE NORTH 


THE GRIZZLY KING 


: 


THE WOLF HUNTERS 


Ask for Complete free list of G. & D. Popular Copyrighted Fiction 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGH’S 
NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list 


BANDIT OF HELL’S BEND, THE 


CAVE GIRL, THE 
LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, THE 
TARZAN AND THE ANT MEN 
TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN LION 
TARZAN THE TERRIBLE 
TARZAN THE UNTAMED 
JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN 

AT THE EARTH’S CORE 

THE MUCKER 

A PRINCESS OF MARS 

THE GODS OF MARS 

THE WARLORD OF MARS 
THUVIA, MAID OF MARS 

THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NOVELS 


May be had ‘vherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


THE MIDLANDER 

THE FASCINATING STRANGER 
GENTLE JULIA 

RAMSEY MILHOLLAND 

THE GUEST OF QUESNAY 

THE TWO VAN REVELS 

THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS 


-~aVMIONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


-» SEVENTEEN 
PENROD 


PENROD AND SAM 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA 
ee 
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JACKSON GREGORY’S NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list. 


DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 
tated — treasure—of American adventurers, who seek it—of 
TIMBER-WOLF 


This is a story of action and of the wide open, dominated al b 
the heroic figure of Timber- Wolf. Seis oecareialaes 


THE EVERLASTING WHISPER 


The story of a strong man’s struggle against savage nature and humanity, 
and of a beautiful girl’s regeneration from a spoiled child of wealth into at 
courageous strong-willed woman. 


DESERT VALLEY 


A college professor sets out with his daughter to find gold. They meet 
a rancher who loses his heart, and becomes involved in a feud. 


MAN TO MAN 

How Steve won his game and the girl he loved, is a story filled with 
breathless situations. 
THE BELLS OF SAN JUAN 

Dr. Virginia Page is forced to go with the sheriff on a night journey 
into the strongholds of a lawless band. 


JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE RANCH 


Judith Sanford part owner of a cattle ranch realizes she is being robbed 
by her foreman. With the help of Bud Lee, she checkmates Trevor's scheme. 
DHE SHORT CUT 

Wayne is suspected of killing his brother after a quarrel. Financial com- 
plications, a horse-race and beautiful Wanda, make up a thrilling romance. 


THE JOYOUS TROUBLE MAKER 


A reporter sets up housekeeping close to Beatrice’s Ranch much to her 
Boag 2 So, pms : 
chagrin. There is “another man” who complicates matters. 


SIX FEET FOUR 

Beatrice Waverly is robbed of $5,000 and suspicion fastens upon Buck 
Thornton, but she soon realizes he is not guilty. 
WOLF BREED 


No Luck Drennan, a woman hater and sharp of tongue, finds a match 
in Ygerne whose clever fencing wins the admiration and love of the “‘ Lone 
olf.” 
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EMERSON HOUGH’S. NOVELS 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset and Dunlap’s list 


THE WAY OF A MAN 

THE STORY OF THE OUTLAW 

THE SAGEBRUSHER 

THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 


THE WAY OUT 

THE MAN NEXT DOOR 

THE MAGNIFICENT ADVENTURE 
THE BROKEN GATE ; 
THE STORY OF THE COWBOY 
THE WAY TO THE WEST 

54-40 OR FIGHT 

HEART’S DESIRE 

THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 

THE PURCHASE PRICE 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, PusuisHers, NEW YORK 
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